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PREFACE 


In my early days of studying Western philosophy and metaphysics, I 
was obssessed with the greatness of Kant and Hegel. Their depth 
and breadth seemed to have no bounds. I wondered about thinkers 
like Kant and Hegel: they must have had extremely high intelligence 
and creative power, otherwise their spectacular and fascinating phi- 
losophies would not have been constructed. When I gradually 
turned to the study of Buddhism, my attention was drawn to T’ien- 
t’ai and Hua-yen by Professor MOU Tsung-san, the celebrated 
Neo-Confucian scholar. He had a high appraisal of the significance 
of these two schools, claiming that their founders were philosophical 
geniuses as great as Kant and Hegel and that their philosophizing 
reached the highest level that the human mind can ever achieve. 
This was the first impression that I had of Chih-i. 

Since then I have been interested in Chih-i and took every oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with his thought, but it was not until I 
wrote my doctoral thesis for McMaster University that I studied his 
system thoroughly. Because of its extremely abundant contents, it is 
unwise, and indeed impossible, to deal with Chih-i’s whole system in 
a thesis. In view of the fact that I had worked on Nagarjuna for 
years, and that Chih-i had a close historical relationship with early 
Madhyamika doctrine, I decided to take this relationship as the 
focus for an intensive investigation of Chih-i. My idea was that 
through a comparative study of Chih-i and Nagarjuna on selected 
important issues, it might be possible to find Chih-i’s indebtedness 
to early Madhyamika, and by locating their differences to identify 
the unique characteristics of Chih-i’s own system. It was with this 
consideration that Chih-i and Nagarjuna, two of the greatest think- 
ers in the Buddhist tradition, were brought together in my research. 

According to this study, Chih-i’s important ideas can be grouped 
under two main topics: one is Buddha Nature, which he identifies 
with No-emptiness and the Middle Way; the other is the way of real- 
izing Buddha Nature, which includes the Four Alternatives, the 
‘Threefold Contemplation, and the Identification of the unworldly 
and worldly. Although both topics can be traced back to Nagarjuna, 
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Chih-i’s modifications of them and his own developments deserve 
our greatest attention since they manifest the unique characteristics 
of Chih-i’s system. 

With regard to the two main issues, Buddha Nature concerns the 
conception of the Truth (shzh-hsiang in Chih-i’s terminology), 
whereas the way of realizing Buddha Nature is a question of 
method. Consequently, I encountered a crucial question: Between 
concept and method, which aspect plays a more important role in 
characterizing Chih-i’s system? I was aware of the fact that scholars 
of T’ien-t’ai Buddhism unanimously emphasized the so-called 
“threefold pattern” of Chih-i, failing to pay attention to his concep- 
tion of Buddha Nature. I disagree with this understanding. It is true 
that the threefold pattern of thought—as seen in Chih-i’s ideas of 
Threefold Contemplation, Threefold Truth, and Threefold Wisdom 
—is dealt with on several occasions and in considerable detail in his 
works. It is equally true that the concept of Buddha Nature appears 
in scattered references and does not seem to prompt much delinea- 
tion. This does not necessarily mean for Chih-i that the issue of the 
threefold pattern overrides that of Buddha Nature. Rather, the 
threefold pattern is spoken of in methodological terms, concerning 
the way through which Buddha Nature or the Truth is to be real- 
ized, whereas Buddha Nature is an issue of the Truth itself. Logi- 
cally speaking, the conception of the Truth precedes the way 
through which the Truth is to be realized. It is the understanding of 
the Truth that decides the way to realize it, not vice versa. In other 
words, Buddha Nature is more fundamental than the threefold pat- 
tern. Consequently, in the discussion of the characteristics of Chih- 
i’s system, Buddha Nature, rather than the threefold pattern, should 
be given priority. In this sense I have parted company with most 
T’ien-t’ai scholars in my study of Chih-i, because I laid greatest 
emphasis on Buddha Nature. 

How does Chih-i understand Buddha Nature? What are the char- 
acteristics of the Truth for Chih-i? After a long period of painstaking 
study, I concluded that Chih-i takes Buddha Nature to be ever-abid- 
ing, functional, and all-embracing. Consequently, the characteris- 
tics of the Truth for Chih-i are permanency, dynamism, and all- 
embracing nature. Among these three characteristics, dynamism is 
most emphasized and should deserve greatest attention. That the 
Truth is dynamic or functional indicates that the Truth can act. It 
can initiate actions. Towards what are these actions directed? For 
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what purpose are they initiated? For Chih-i they are directed 
towards the actual phenomenal world so as to cause the cultivation 
and transformation of sentient beings. The purpose is educational 
and soteriological. Here is revealed in Chih-i’s thought a radically 
pragmatic tone, carrying a deep sense of worldliness. 

Hua-yen and Ch’an, the other two important schools of Chinese 
Buddhism besides T’ien-t’ai, also strongly advocate the concept of 
function. Hua-yen speaks of /:-yung and Ch’an speaks of tso-yung, 
both indicating that the function or operation is to be imposed sote- 
riologically upon the empirical world, a world full of suffering senti- 
ent beings longing for salvation. Here Chih-i obviously can find a 
common and ultimate concern, namely, care for the sentient and 
empirical realm. It is here that the three great schools come to terms 
with each other. This is indeed a significant topic deserving further 
investigation. Due to the limitations of space, however, the discus- 
sion of this topic 1s beyond the scope of the present work. 
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if «Introduction 


1. Basic questions 


Nagarjuna (circa a.p. 150-250) is unanimously regarded in India 
and China as the founder of the Indian Madhyamika School, one of 
the most important schools in Mahayana Buddhism.’ He is also 
revered in the T’ien-t’ai tradition as the founder, or at least an 
extremely important teacher, of this Chinese Buddhist School. 
Many T’ien-t’ai sources acknowledge Nagarjuna’s supreme posi- 
tion in the tradition. For example, in the Mo-ho chth-kuan of Chih-i 
(a.p. 538-597), the most important text of T’ien-t’ai Buddhism, it is 
recorded that Chih-i himself studied with Hui-ssu, Hui-ssu with 
Hui-wen, and that Hui-wen’s conceptions were exclusively based on 
Nagarjuna’s Ta-chih-tu lun.? Chih-i himself is closely related to the 
Madhyamika tradition, both textually and philosophically. In his 
works there are many Madhyamika quotations; in addition, his 
philosophical conceptions are in many aspects based on Madhy- 
amika ideas.? 

However, in his theory of the “classification of the Buddhist doc- 
trines” (p’an-chiao), in which he groups hierarchically the various 
Buddhist doctrines into four categories, namely, the Tripitaka Doc- 
trine (tsang-chiao), the Common Doctrine (t’ung-chiao), the Gradual 
Doctrine (pieh-chiao) and the Perfect Doctrine (yiian-chiao), Madhy- 
amika pertains merely to the Common Doctrine.* While acknowl- 
edging Nagarjuna as the founding patriarch of the School, Chih-i 
has in many places criticized the Common Doctrine severely. He 
considers the Perfect Doctrine based on the Lotus Sutra to be ultimate 
and theoretically higher than the Common Doctrine. This position 
brings up two important questions: 


1. Why is Chih-i not completely satisfied with Madhyamika 
thought? 
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2. Why does he seek ultimate satisfaction in the Perfect Doc- 
trine? 


These questions can be formulated in a more concrete manner. 
The major concern of Buddhism as a religion is, beyond doubt, lib- 
eration (Skt., moksa; Ch., chieh-t’o). It is commonly maintained by 
all Buddhist schools that liberation is to be attained in the realization 
of the Truth (Skt., satya; Ch., t). However, Buddhist schools have 
different conceptions of the Truth and its realization. In the Ma- 
dhyamika context, for example, the Truth is Emptiness (Skt., stn- 
yata; Ch., k’ung), which Nagarjuna complements and, in fact, identi- 
fies with the Middle Way (Skt., madhyama pratipad; Ch., chung-tao). 
Emptiness in Buddhism generally signifies the Truth of the non-sub- 
stantiality of phenomena. Nagarjuna’s use of this concept is actually 
derived from the earlier Prajnaparamita-sutras. He understands the 
Middle Way in terms of transcending extremes. With regard to the 
realization of the Truth, the Madhyamika School proposes the 
method of the Four Alternatives (Skt., catuskoti; Ch., ssu-chi) and 
their negatives. The Four Alternatives are four possible ways in 
which to view an existent, i.e., is, is not, both is and is not, and nei- 
ther is nor is not. Madhyamika shows that these four alternatives are 
educational in leading one to approach the Truth, but from the ulti- 
mate point of view, none of these really paves the way to liberation 
because each has its own limitation. 

Chih-1 basically inherits the key concept of Middle Way and the 
method of the Four Alternatives and their negatives. He is, how- 
ever, not completely satisfied with the Middle Way formulated in the 
Madhyamika manner. He develops this concept and elevates it to a 
different dimension, establishing the concept of Middle Way-Bud- 
dha Nature (chung-tao fo-hsing) and identifying it with No-emptiness 
(pu-k’ung). This compound concept identifies the Middle Way and 
Buddha Nature (Skt., Buddhata; Ch., fo-hsing). Buddha Nature is 
understood in the Mahaparinirvana-sutra as a universal endowment 
given to every sentient being, and is the basis of the attainment of 
Buddhahood or enlightenment. The Middle Way-Buddha Nature is 
the Buddhist Truth for Chih-i, who insists that the Truth should be 
spoken of in terms of both the Way and the Nature. As we under- 
stand this claim of Chih-i’s, he feels that the Madhyamika Middle 
Way will tend to be of a negative and static nature, denoting a state 
free from all extremes, whereas his Middle Way-Buddha Nature 
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denotes a positive, dynamic and immanent nature. This compound 
concept is the key concept which clearly differentiates the Perfect 
Doctrine from the Common Doctrine. On the comprehension and 
attainment of this Truth, i.e., the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, 
Chih-i basically uses the method of the Four Alternatives, their neg- 
atives, the Threefold Contemplation (san-kuan) and identification 
(chi). The Threefold Contemplation consists of the Contemplation of 
Emptiness (k’ung-kuan), the Contemplation of the Provisional (chia- 
kuan) and the Contemplation of the Middle Way (chung-kuan). In the 
Threefold Contemplation, one sees simultaneously the three aspects 
of the Truth; namely, Emptiness, Provisionality and the Middle 
Way. Identification (chi) connects nirvana with samsdra and means 
that nirvana is to be attained in samsara. For Buddhists, nirvana 
denotes the world of absolute purity, whereas samsara denotes the 
impure world of life and death. When Chih-i applies these philo- 
sophical methods, all of which can be related to Madhyamika, he 
does not hesitate to modify them. In such modifications, Chih-i’s 
own interests and concerns become apparent, particularly in the 
Threefold Contemplation and identification. In terms of Chih-i’s 
way of thinking, his method of the Four Alternatives and their nega- 
tives bears considerable Indian traces, whereas his Threefold Con- 
templation and identification are very much Chinese in character. 
From this understanding three questions become critical: 


1. How does Chih-i understand and criticize Madhyamika’s con- 
cepts of Emptiness and the Middle Way? 

2. How does Chih-i’s Middle Way-Buddha Nature differ from 
Madhyamika’s Middle Way? 

3. What are Chih-i’s philosophical methods in relation to the 
realization of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, and how can 
they be related to Madhyamika? 


The present work is devoted to the study of these questions. The 
third and final question is the most complicated, so its discussion will 
occupy more space. This study will lead to an understanding of 
Chih-i’s thought in light of its relation to Madhyamika and will show 
how Chihb-i established his Perfect Doctrine by utilizing the philoso- 
phy of Madhyamika. We shall thus be able to see how a Chinese 
thinker absorbed Indian Buddhist doctrines, adapted and developed 
them, and eventually built up a great school of Chinese Buddhism. 
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We may also see some differences in the ways of thinking manifested 
in Chinese and Indian Buddhisms. 

Before proceeding to the next section, we wish to explain two 
terms often used in our study. First, ‘Truth’? means the authentic 
nature of the phenomenal world, including our human existence. It 
is, as generally construed by the Buddhists, absolute and pure; for 
this reason it transcends all kinds of relativity and impurity. This 
term corresponds to satya, tattva, tathyam and other terms in Sanskrit. 
In Chinese Buddhism, it is usually called #1, shth-hstang, shth-cht, shth- 
hsing, ju, or other names. 77 is Truth proper, whereas ju denotes the 
Truth as it originally is, without any distortion or perversion, and 
consequently refers to Suchness. Shih denotes the nature of ultimacy. 
That is, Truth is ultimate. In Chih-i’s terminology, shth is often con- 
trasted with ch’tian, which denotes the nature of expediency. On 
some occasions, Truth is termed fa-hsing (Skt., dharmata), signifying 
the true nature or character of dharmas or entities. It is also termed t2- 
i-i ti (Skt., paramartha), in which the nature of its supremacy is 
emphasized. In Chih-i’s works, shth-hstang is the most commonly 
employed term to signify the Truth, or more appropriately, the ulti- 
mate Truth. 

Different Buddhist schools or masters often have their own 
emphases in understanding the Truth, in addition to these general 
meanings. For instance, as will be delineated in Chapter II, Madhy- 
amika specifies the Truth as Emptiness and the Middle Way, empha- 
sizing the nature of its non-substantiality and its transcendence of 
extremes. In particular, Chih-i specifies the Truth as Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature, to which he ascribes some important characteristics 
to be discussed in great detail later in this work. 

In our study, “Truth” or “ultimate Truth” will refer to the gen- 
eral meanings mentioned above. In most cases, these phrases corre- 
spond to shth-hsiang. However, when we speak of the Truth in a par- 
ticular context, e.g., in Madhyamika or Chih-i’s system, we will 
specify it as Emptiness, the Middle Way, or Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature. 

Second, the term fa (Skt., dharma) is often found in Chih-i’s works. 
It may be translated as ‘‘thing,” but this is not an ideal rendition. Fa 
or dharma denotes whatever is in the phenomenal world, including 
both sentient and non-sentient beings. ‘““Thing”’ usually represents 
the non-sentient class of beings and excludes the class of sentient 
beings. Therefore, in our study we let the term remain in its original 
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form, i.e., dharma. A dharma represents.an item in the phenomenal 
world, whereas all dharmas (Ch., 1-ch’ieh fa) represent the phenome- 
nal world as a whole.® 

It should be added that in his translation of Nagarjuna’s Mila- 
madhyamakakarika, i.e., the Chung-lun, Kumarajiva often renders the 
term bhava as fa. Bhava is usually translated as “entity” by modern 
scholars (in Inada and Ruegg, for instance). We will follow the mod- 
ern translation and refer to bhava as “entity.” Essentially, there is no 
great difference between dharma and entity. Both denote the non-sen- 
tient and sentient realms of phenomena. In the present work, dharma 
and entity will often be used interchangeably. 


2. Sources 


It is our intention to study Chih-i and Madhyamika through the 
most reliable sources. This study covers two groups of sources: the 
works of Chih-i and the works of the Madhyamika, particularly by 
Nagarjuna. 


On Madhyamtka 


Of the many works attributed to Nagarjuna, a number are still 
available today. The Karika, i.e., Mulamadhyamakakarika, was, no 
doubt, written by Nagarjuna and is his most important work. In this 
work nearly all the major doctrines of the Madhyamika School can 
be seen. K. Venkata Ramanan also points out that in the Karika 
itself one finds practically all the principal conceptions of the philoso- 
phy of Nagarjuna.’ This work has had a tremendous influence on 
Chih-i, and we shall basically understand the thought of Madhy- 
amika through the Sanskrit original. 

The Chinese translation of the Karika is CL, Chung-lun, which was 
made by Kumirajiva (A.D. 344-413), who was also a prominent 
Madhyamika scholar. Chih-i probably did not know Sanskrit. He 
definitely approached the Karika through the CL, and often quoted 
from it in his works. Indeed, in Chih-i’s works we cannot find any 
reference to the Sanskrit Karikad. Consequently, in our study we will 
also make use of the CL when dealing with Nagarjuna’s thought. 
We will, however, pay attention to the cases in which Kumarajiva’s 
translation does not completely correspond to the original .® 

The voluminous TCTL, Ta-chth-tu lun (Mahaprajnaparamuta-sastra), 
the Chinese translation of which was also made by Kumarajiva, had 
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been attributed to Nagarjuna for several centuries in Chinese Bud- 
dhist circles. Its Sanskrit original and Tibetan translation are not 
available; its authorship has been the topic of controversy among 
scholars for years. Etienne Lamotte refuses to admit that the TCTL 
was written by Nagarjuna. Yuichi Kajiyama and Ramchandra 
Pandeya are also doubtful about ascribing this work to Nagarjuna. 
Thus, in their studies of Nagarjuna’s thought (namely, Kajiyama’s 
Kui no ronri: chugan and Pandeya’s ‘The Madhyamika Philosophy: A 
New Approach” in his Indian Studies in Philosophy) no references are 
made to this work. 

However, other scholars hold opposite views. K. Venkata Rama- 
nan, for example, strongly stands in favor of Nagarjuna’s author- 
ship of the TCTL.!° He claims that there is an intimate connection 
between the TCTL and the Karka, that almost the whole of the 
Karika is reproduced in fragments here and there throughout the 
TCTL, and thus that the TCTL can be regarded as being one piece 
with the Karika.!! He is convinced that the doctrines explicated in 
the TCTL are a natural continuation and development of the doc- 
trines found in the Kartka.!2 Moreover, it should be noted that mod- 
ern Chinese scholars have not expressed the slightest doubt on this 
matter. Tsung-san Mou, in his Fo-hsing yii po-je, understands Nagar- 
juna’s thought through the TCTL without any hesitation and 
explicitly assumes Nagarjuna’s authorship of the TCTL. 

In this work, we are not in a position to discuss this issue fully nor 
attempt to offer a solution. Rather, we are concerned about whether 
or not it is appropriate to incorporate this great work into our study. 
Our response is quite positive and is based on the following consid- 
erations: 


1. It was firmly believed in the Chinese Buddhist tradition that 
Kumarajiva was responsible for the translation of the TCTL. Seng- 
jui (a.p. 352-436), one of Kumarajiva’s most eminent disciples, 
mentions in the preface of the TCTL that Kumarajiva abridged and 
translated the original Sanskrit text.'3 And, in the colophon of the 
work, a detailed description of how Kumarajiva translated the work 
is given.'* It therefore seems safe to say, even if the issue of author- 
ship remains unsolved, that Kumarajiva had an extremely close 
relation with the TCTL in its Chinese translation. 

2. Kuméarajiva himself was an outstanding master of Madhy- 
amika thought.'® Even if one were to prove that the TCTL was not 
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written by Nagarjuna—suggesting that it was forged by Kumarajiva 
or that he had done more than a mere translation of the TC TL—we 
should still hold to the fact that the work reflects Madhyamika 
thought. 

3. In viewing the TCTL in textual and doctrinal terms, its inti- 
mate relation to Nagarjuna’s thought can hardly be denied. The 
TCTL is basically a commentary on the Pancavimsatisahasrika-prajna- 
paramita-sitra, whose unknown author had always kept Nagarjuna’s 
Karika in mind, as evidenced by its frequent quotation from the 
Karika.'* It should be noted that many of these quotations concern 
extremely important issues.’ Insofar as the doctrinal aspect is con- 
cerned, the major concept expounded in the TCTL is, undoubtedly, 
paramita. This concept is, nevertheless, explicated within the context 
of the philosophy of Emptiness and the Middle Way. As far as we 
can see, the conceptions of Emptiness and the Middle Way in the 
TCTL are in line with the ones found in the Karika. We can even go 
further to assert that the TCTL is a continuation and a fuller devel- 
opment of the Karka in this regard. The case of the Middle Way 
concept is particularly conspicuous.'® We thus come to the under- 
standing that the TCTL is a good complementary source to under- 
standing Madhyamika based on the Kartka. 

4. The relationship between the TCTL and Chih-i deserves our 
special attention. This work was, indeed, the central focus of his 
study in his youth. It was only later that he switched his interest and 
concern from this work to the Fa-hua ching (Lotus Sutra). Despite this 
change, his major works still carry a tremendous amount of quota- 
tions from this text.!° This work is, for Chih-i, a crucial text belong- 
ing to the Madhyamika tradition. He had never doubted Nagar- 
juna’s authorship. In brief, this TCTL is, whether or not it was 
written by Nagarjuna, an important work in Madhyamika and a 
good complement to the Karika. As stated earlier, it has also had tre- 
mendous influence on Chih-i. Though our study of Madhyamika 
will orient itself around Nagarjuna, it is nevertheless not confined to 
him. We will thus make use of this great work, the TCTL, in our 
study, being convinced that it will be highly beneficial. 


In addition to the Karika and TCTL, there are a few other 
Madhyamika texts taught by the Chinese Madhyamika masters. 
These include Shih-er-men lun (Dvadasamukha-Sastra), Shth-chu-pi-p’o- 
sha lun (Dasabhiimtka-vibhasa-Sastra) and Pat-lun (Sata-Sastra). Both the 
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Shih-er-men lun and Shth-chu-pi-p’o-sha lun are attributed to Nagar- 
juna, while the Pai-lun is attributed to Aryadeva, Nagarjuna’s direct 
disciple. All of these works were translated by Kumarajiva. It is also 
interesting to note that both the Sanskrit originals and the Tibetan 
translations of these three works are not available. Obviously, there 
also exist in these cases problems with authorship, particularly with 
regard to the Shth-er-men lun and Shih-chu-pt-p’o-sha lun. Chih-i does 
not seem to be much impressed by these works and mentions them 
only on rare occasions.?° With regard to Nagarjuna’s Vigrahavyavar- 
tani, the Sanskrit original and its Chinese and Tibetan translations 
are all available. In his major writings, Chih-i makes no mention of 
it at all. None of these works will be our central concern, inasmuch 
as we wish to cover only those sources in which a close connection 
exists between Chih-i and Madhyamika. 

There are several commentaries to the Karika.*! Within Chinese 
Buddhist circles, however, only the one done by Pingala was widely 
read. This commentary was translated by Kumarajiva, its Sanskrit 
original and Tibetan translation being unavailable. Chih-i was, to 
some extent, influenced by this commentary. He quoted from it a 
few times, 2? including one important reference to the Middle Way.” 
This commentary will therefore be consulted in our study. One com- 
prehensive commentary of the Karika is Bhavaviveka’s Po-je-teng lun- 
shih (Prajnapradipa) . Chih-i does not seem to be attracted to this 
work, but, we will consult it in our study because it provides impor- 
tant clues to the understanding of Nagarjuna’s Four Alternatives. 


On Chth-t 


When we approach the issue of the sources related to Chih-i, the sit- 
uation is a little complicated. There are numerous works attributed 
to him, but some of these include forgeries. These works were sup- 
posed to have been written in two periods, which Prof. Tetsuei Sato 
has identified as the “early” and the “later.” Chih-i first studied 
with Hui-ssu in Ta-su Mountain of Kuang-chou. He then went to 
Ching-ling at the age of 31 and remained in Wa-kuan Monastery for 
eight years. At age 38 he moved to T’ien-t’ai Mountain and 
remained there for eleven years in seclusion. This is what Sato calls 
the “early period.” At 50 he returned to Ching-ling, where he lec- 
tured on the Fa-hua ching in Kuang-chai Monastery. At 56 he went to 
Ching-chou, his hometown, whrere he resided until his death. This 
is the “later period.”’2+ In our study, we will use only those works 
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which can undoubtedly represent his own thought, most of which 
were written in the later period. First, let us consult Tetsuei Sato’s 
Tendai daishi no kenkyi for a precise understanding of Chih-i’s works. 
Among the huge bulk of works attributed to Chih-i, twenty-eight are 
lost and forty-six are extant. The forty-six works can be classified 
into three categories: 


1. Works written by Chih-i himself. They include works estab- 
lished in his early period, such as the Fa-chieh tz’u-tt ch’u-men, Fa- 
hua-san-mei ch’an-i, Fang-teng ch’an-fa and Chiieh-t san-met. They 
also include the ten-chapter Ching-ming hstian-t, written in his later 
period.?5 

2. Works representing Chih-i’s thought, which can further be 
divided into two groups: 


a. Works by Chih-i’s followers, recording what he had deliv- 
ered orally and subsequently submitting the draft to him for 
correction and approval. These works include the Tz’u-tt-ch’an 
men in his early period, and the thirty-one-chapter Ching-ming- 
ching shu in his later period. The one-chapter Kuan-hsin lun, 
which was recorded shortly before his death, should also be 
placed here.?¢ 

b. Notes taken of Chih-i’s lectures by his followers, particu- 
larly Kuan-ting (A.D. 561-632). The drafts were made avail- 
able after Chih-i’s death, and thus do not bear his stamp of 
approval. Among these works are the celebrated San ta-pu 
(‘Three Great Works’”’), i.e., FHHI (Fa-hua hsiian-1), FHWC 
(Fa-hua wen-chii) and MHCK (Mo-ho chih-kuan), all of which 
were recorded by Kuan-ting. 


3. Works publicized under Chih-i’s name. These works were 
actually written by scholars after Chih-i. They include a few outright 
forgeries, and works whose contents are mixed with Chih-i’s writ- 
ings. These works include, to name a few, the Chin-kuang-ming-ching 
hsiian-i, Chin-kuang-ming-ching wen-chii, Kuan-yin hsiian-t, Kuan-ytn 1- 
shu, Ch’ing-kuan-yin-ching shu, Ssu-nien ch’u and the works related to 
Pure Land Buddhism.?’ 


Satd also discusses particularly the Wu hstao-pu (“Five Small 
Works”) of T’ien-t’ai, i.e., Kuan-ching shu, Chin-kuang-ming-ching 
hsiian-1, Chin-kuang-ming-ching wen-chi, Kuan-yin hstian-i and the Kuan- 
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yin i-shu. He strongly doubts Chih-i’s authorship of any of them, 
even though they were traditionally attributed to him.” With regard 
to the Jen-wang-ching shu, which allegedly contains Chih-i’s expres- 
sion of the Threefold Truth (san-t1), Sato remarks that it was written 
by a T’ien-t’ai scholar after Chih-i’s death.?° 

Satd also mentions the following works, which may be attributed 
to Chih-i. The Ch’an-men k’ou-chiieh and Cheng-hsin lun were written 
in the early period and so may represent Chih-i’s early thought. The 
Ch’an-men yiao-lieh and Ch’an-men chang were written in the later 
period and were probably published after Chih-i’s death. Both 
works reflect to some extent Chih-i’s views developed in the later 
period. The Kuan-hsin-shih fa, Kuan-hsin-sung-ching fa, Kuan-hsin shth- 
er-pu-ching 1 and Tso-ch’an fang-pien-men are works concerning psycho- 
logical and technical problems that involve the Ch’an practitioner. It 
is difficult to decide whether or not they represent Chih-i’s views.°*° 

So far we can see that only those works listed in the first two cate- 
gories and a few mentioned in the previous paragraph are sources 
reliably representing or reflecting Chih-i’s views. Sat6, on many 
occasions, stresses the division of Chih-i’s thought into two peri- 
ods,*! which is in fact a division between his early attention to the 
Emptiness of the Prajfiaparamita literature and his later attention to 
the ultimate Truth (shih-hsiang) of the Fa-hua ching. From the early to 
the later period, there is a manifest progress of thought in Chih-i’s 
life. This progress can be seen in his classification of Buddhist doc- 
trines, in which he considers the Fa-hua ching to be more perfect than 
the thought expressed in the Prajfiaparamita literature. He ex- 
pressed his great concern for the Fa-hua ching even at the moment of 
death.*? Generally speaking, works written in the later period of a 
thinker are more mature and thus deserve more attention. We will, 
in our study, pay more attention to works established in the later 
period. 

Consequently, the sources on Chih-i in our study will be basically 
confined to the following: The FHHI (T. 1716), FHWC (T. 1718), 
MHCK (T. 1911), HCK (T.1915), Kuan-hsin lun (T. 1920), Ch’an- 
men ytao-liteh (Z. 99), Ch’an-men chang (Z. 99), Ching-ming hstian-1 and 
Ching-ming-ching shu. In our study we refer to these sources as Chih- 
i’s major works. Among these works, the FHHI and MHCK are the 
most important because they reflect comprehensively Chih-i’s most 
mature thought and cover nearly all of the key concepts and philo- 
sophical methods involved in the study of our basic questions. 
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A brief explanation is in order concerning the Ching-ming hsiian-1 
and Ching-ming-ching shu. Both are commentaries of the Wet-mo ching 
(Vimalakirti-nirdesa-sitra), in which Chih-i was very much interested 
during his old age. The ten-chapter Ching-ming hstian-t was written 
by Chib-i in a.p. 595, at the invitation of Yang Kuang (a.p. 569- 
618), who was then the Crown-Prince of the Sui Dynasty. This text 
survives in part as the twelve-chapter SCI (Ssu-chiao 1, T. 1929), 
which is now widely read. The thirty-one-chapter Ching-ming-ching 
shu was written at a later date, after Chih-i returned to T’ien-t’ai 
Mountain. This work is actually the composition of two independent 
works, namely, the six-chapter WMCHS ( Wei-mo-ching hsiian-shu, T. 
1777) and the twenty-five-chapter WMCWS (Wet-mo-ching wen-shu, 
Z. 27-28), which was later abridged into the ten chapter WMCLS 
(Wet-mo-ching liieh-shu, T. 1778) by Chan-jan (a.p. 711-782), an out- 
standing thinker in the T’ien-t’ai tradition. In our study, we will use 
SCI, WMCHS, WMCLS and WMCWS. 

Finally, we will make a special exception and include the Fa-chieh 
tz’u-ti ch’u-men (T. 1925) in our study. This work was, as pointed out 
previously, written in Chih-i’s early period. The work, however, 
contains a few important ideas which Chih-i developed fully in the 
later period. These ideas include the theory of classification of Bud- 
dhist doctrines,*? the concept of Middle Way-Buddha Nature,** and 
the two approaches to Emptiness.*° The two approaches are ¢’-/a, 
i.e., to realize Emptiness directly in the dharmas or phenomena, and 
hsi-fa, i.e., to realize Emptiness through disintegrating and eradicat- 
ing the dharmas or phenomena. They are ascribed by Chih-i in his 
classification of Buddhist doctrines to the Common Doctrine and 
Tripitaka Doctrine, respectively. Sato proposes that, because of its 
discussion of the classification of Buddhist doctrines, this work 
should be taken to be the last one written in the early period. He 
argues that the idea of the classification of Buddhist doctrines hardly 
appeared in Chih-i’s early works, and that it was formed in his later 
period, when he established his Buddhist conceptions based on the 
Fa-hua ching.** It therefore seems safe to presume that Chih-i was 
approaching maturity in thought when he wrote the Fa-chieh tz’u-tt 
ch?u-men. 


fom, CHAPTER II 
GB. 


=< =©Emptiness and the Middle Way 
in Madhyamika 


The first of our basic questions concerns Chih-i’s understanding and 
criticism of Madhyamika’s Emptiness and Middle Way. Although 
Madhyamika’s concepts of Emptiness and Middle Way have been 
widely and deeply studied by modern scholars based on Sanskrit, 
Tibetan and Chinese sources, we would like to examine the meaning 
of Emptiness and the Middle Way, especially through the Karika, 
TCTL and Pingala’s commentary of the Karika, in view of the fact 
that Chih-i basically understood these concepts through these works. 
We will try to situate our examination in the context of previous 
scholarship where necessary, but our primary intention will be to 
emphasize the issues that enhance our study of Chih-i’s thought in 
light of his relation to Madhyamika, the Karitka and TCTL in partic- 
ular. 

Emptiness is, without much controversy, the central concept in 
the Madhyamika system of thought, as has been pointed out by 
many scholars.! Indeed, the entire Kanka can be regarded as an 
exposition of this concept; the aim of the arguments in the Vigraha- 
vyavartani is no more and no less than eliminating the concept of Self 
Nature (svabhava) and establishing the nature of Emptiness. What, 
then, is Emptiness for the Madhyamikas? Nagarjuna’s declaration 
in the Karka—that whatever is of Dependent Origination (pratityasa- 
mutpada) is Emptiness—naturally comes to mind.? In this declara- 
tion, Emptiness is related to the causal relationships of all entities 
and is identified with Dependent Origination. These issues are criti- 
cally important in understanding the meaning of Emptiness. How- 
ever, this approach to Emptiness is insufficient because it seems to 
be endorsed by most Mahayana Buddhist schools; consequently, it 
does not reflect the particular meaning of Emptiness in Nagarjuna’s 
and Madhyamika’s contexts. Moreover, in the declaration, Empti- 
ness is treated as a predicate of Dependent Origination, which is the 
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subject matter. Nagarjuna, obviously, does not intend to explicate 
Emptiness positively. For this reason, we will not focus on this decla- 
ration in our discussion of Emptiness. We intend to undertake a 
more sophisticated project through which we may show Nagarjuna’s 
argumentative and practical interests. Nevertheless, reference to the 
relationship between Emptiness and Dependent Origination will be 
made whenever necessary. 

The meaning of Emptiness, as found in the Karika, can be 
summed up as the negation of Self Nature and false views. The neg- 
ative implication of this concept is obvious, regardless of which 
aspect we consider.’ As a matter of fact, this understanding has been 
expressed by Ruegg, who speaks of siinyata (i.e., Emptiness) both as 
Emptiness of “own being” (i.e., Self Nature) and as release from all 
speculative dogmatic views.* He refers to speculative views as drsti, 
or “‘false views’’.5 Since he does not elaborate this understanding in 
detail, we will handle this issue in a more thorough manner to delin- 
eate the implications of these claims. 


1. Emptiness as the negation of Self Nature 


Nagarjuna does not explicitly define Emptiness in the Kartka. 
Instead, he basically expresses this concept in terms of the negation 
of Self Nature, by making reference to the concept of Dependent 
Origination. Still, he does not explicitly state that Emptiness is the 
negation of Self Nature. 

In order to understand Nagarjuna’s concept of Emptiness, we 
must first examine the concept of Self Nature. Self Nature (Skt., 
svabhava; Ch., hsing, meaning Nature, as translated by Kumarajiva 
in the CL, but literally it should be rendered tzu-hsing, meaning Self 
Nature) denotes the unchangeable and thus permanent substance, 
or substantiality. Nagarjuna, however, does not positively mention 
in detail what Self Nature is. He prefers to express it negatively, as 
can be seen in the following two verses of the Kartka: 


How is it possible for the self-nature to take on the character of being 
made? For, indeed, the self-nature refers to something which cannot 
be made and has no mutual correspondence with something else.® 


If existence is in virtue of a primal nature, then its nonexistence does 
not follow. For, indeed, a varying character of a primal nature is not 
possible at all.” 
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It can be seen that Nagarjuna regards Self Nature as what cannot be 
made or manipulated (Skt., akrtrima; Ch., wu-tso); it is devoid of 
“varying character” (Skt., anyathabhava; Ch., 1-fa). With regard to 
the understanding that Self Nature refers to something which cannot 
be made, Ruegg offers the following observation: 


In the course of the discussion and refutation of it in the MMK [i.e., 
Miilamadhyamakakarika] and the rest of the Madhyamaka literature, 
svabhava “own being, self-nature, aseity” has been defined as some 
thing unproduced (akstrima) which is independent of all other things 
(nirapeksah paratra); those who postulated a svabhdva have indeed con- 
ceived of it as not produced through causal conditioning.® 


The Sanskrit term for Self Nature in the two verses above is 
svabhava and prakrti, respectively. Kumarajiva translates both as 
hsing, making no difference between them. Svabhava, prakrti and hsing 
all express the nature of unchangeability, so that entities that have 
this quality are not subject to the transition from a state of existence 
to one of non-existence or nothingness. Therefore, whatever is in 
possession of Self Nature will not undergo nothingness (Skt., nastita; 
Ch., wu). Nagarjuna approaches Self Nature in terms of the nega- 
tive nature of being made, of varying character and of non-exis- 
tence, all of which are attributes usually ascribed to what is empirical 
or phenomenal. Consequently, we can say that Nagarjuna reveals 
Self Nature through negating the phenomenal. 

From the negation of Self Nature, Emptiness is introduced, as 
seen in the following verse: 


From the perception of varying natures all entities are without self- 
natures. An entity without self-nature does not exist because all enti- 
ties have the nature of sunyata. ° 


In this verse, having no Self Nature (Skt., nthsvabhavatva; Ch., wu- 
hsing) and having Emptiness (siényata) are brought together to 
describe entities. That is, entities are, on the one hand, devoid of 
Self Nature, whereas on the other, they are empty. Two propositions 
can now be affirmed: namely, entities are devoid of Self Nature, and 
entities are empty.!° From the two propositions, we cannot directly 
infer that the empty nature or Emptiness is identical to the negation 
of Self Nature. However, as both Emptiness and the negation of Self 
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Nature are used to describe entities, there must be a close relation- 
ship between them. 

This relationship is strengthened through the concept of Depen- 
dent Origination. Nagarjuna declares in the Kartka that whatever is 
of Dependent Origination is Emptiness. He also says elsewhere: 
“Any entity which exists by virtue of relational origination is quies- 
cence in itself.”!! Nagarjuna regards quiescence (Skt., santa; Ch., 
chi-mweh) as the nature of relational origination or Dependent Origi- 
nation. This “quiescence” can be viewed as a synonym of ‘“‘Empti- 
ness,’ as seen in Pingala’s comment on the above verse: 


Entities originated from various causes do not have Seif Nature, and 
are therefore quiescent. Quiescence is called “nothingness.” .. . 
Entities originated from various causes do not have Seif Nature. It is 
because they have no Self Nature that they are empty. !? 


Here, ‘“‘quiescence” is identified with “nothingness” (wu), and we 
have no way of knowing the original Sanskrit term in Pingala’s com- 
mentary. Elsewhere in the Karika,'!? however, Kumarajiva translates 
Sunyata as “nothingness.” It seems safe to infer that here, in Pinga- 
la’s commentary, the original Sanskrit term for “nothingness” is 
Sunyata. From this, we can assume that Pingala identifies quiescence 
with Emptiness. Kajiyama also remarks that quiescence is the state 
of having no Self Nature, and that it is used as the synonym of 
Emptiness. !* 

In view of this identification of quiescence and Emptiness, we are 
convinced that the half verse of the Karika quoted previously 
expresses the same thing as Nagarjuna’s declaration: whatever is of 
Dependent Origination is Emptiness. Both texts stress the identity of. 
Dependent Origination and Emptiness. Furthermore, as shown 
below, Emptiness is associated with the negation of Self Nature 
through the concept of Dependent Origination. 

In another verse, Nagarjuna deals with Self Nature and causes: 
“If you perceive the various existences as true beings from the 
standpoint of self-nature, then you will perceive them as non-causal 
conditions.” !5 Here, one is warned not to see existences or entities in 
terms of Self Nature, otherwise entities will be causeless; in so doing, 
the principle of causality will be violated. An opposition between 
Self Nature and causality is manifest here. With regard to entities, if 
one maintains the principle of causality, one has to refute the suppo- 
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sition of Self Nature. It is not possible for both to be maintained at 
the same time. Pingala makes a helpful comment on this verse: 


If entities determinately have Self Nature, then they should not origi- 
nate and extinguish. Why then should there be causes for them? If 
entities originate from causes, then they will not have Self Nature. 
Thus, if entities determinately have Self Nature, then they will not 
have causes. '® 


Pingala points out that the concept of Self Nature contradicts the 
concepts of origination and extinction, which form the phenomeno- 
logical basis of causality. Thus, the concept of Self Nature also con- 
tradicts the principle of causality. If ‘a’ is causality and ‘b’ is Self 
Nature, then, logically, 


aD™b,bDd~a 


In other words, ‘a’ implies the negation of ‘b,’ ‘b’ implies the nega- 
tion of ‘a;’ ‘a’ and ‘b,’ or causality and Self Nature, cannot stand 
together. They logically reject each other. 

The Buddhist expression of causality is Dependent Origination. 
From the above discussions, we see that Nagarjuna identifies Empti- 
ness with Dependent Origination, the latter of which is incompatible 
with Self Nature. It therefore seems natural to Nagarjuna that Emp- 
tiness is likewise incompatible with Self Nature, and that they can- 
not be maintained simultaneously. In order to realize Emptiness, 
Self Nature must be negated. Nagarjuna obviously understands 
Emptiness in terms of the negation of Self Nature, although he does 
not state this understanding explicitly. Pingala’s assertion that enti- 
ties are empty because they have no Self Nature (cf. note 12) also 
expresses this understanding. 

We have said earlier that Nagarjuna understands Emptiness in 
relation to Dependent Origination. This relation is extremely 
important. Dependent Origination refers to a principle that pre- 
scribes how entities arise. Entities must come from causes; their 
existence depends on causes. Because they are from causes, they are 
naturally of the nature of being made (Skt., krtrima; Ch., tso). Enti- 
ties are subject to change including disintegration, since the causes, 
which make the entities as they are, may themselves disappear. 
These entities are manifestly devoid of Self Nature, which defies 
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changeability. They are, indeed, empty.'” It is in this context that 
Nagarjuna speaks of Emptiness. Emptiness therefore denotes the 
true aspect of entities. Dependent Origination is nothing but the 
nature of the empirical world, the phenomenal world, in which all 
entities are formed by causes. What is important to note is that 
Nagarjuna’s Emptiness is the Emptiness of the phenomenal world, 
or more explicitly, the Emptiness of the Self Nature of phenomena, 
not an Emptiness spoken of in general. 

Ramanan remarks briefly that stinyata is the comprehension of the 
non-substantiality of things in their mundane nature.'® This state- 
ment also points to our emphasis on the phenomenal or mundane 
world in comprehending Emptiness. ‘‘Non-substantiality” is just 
another expression referring to the state of being devoid of Self 
Nature. 

The close relationship between Emptiness and the phenomenal 
world can also be described in a logical manner. We have seen that 
Nagarjuna speaks of Self Nature in terms of the negation of phe- 
nomena. We now know that he sees Emptiness as the negation of 
Self Nature as well. If ‘p’ represents the phenomena, then Self 
Nature will be ‘~p,’ and Emptiness will be ‘+(~p),’ which logically 
equals ‘p.’ Emptiness in this manner finally returns to the phenom- 
ena, or the phenomenal world. This means that Emptiness cannot 
be established apart from the phenomenal world. 

Emptiness conceived in this way is, for Nagarjuna, the Truth; and 
the Truth is the non-substantiality, or non-self nature, of the phe- 
nomenal world. This conception of Emptiness is more explicitly and 
fully discussed in the TCTL: 


The various entities originate from the combination of causes. As 
these entities [originating] from combination do not have determinate 
nature, they are empty. Why? Entities originating from causes are 
devoid of Self Nature. Because they are devoid of Self Nature, they 
are ultimate Emptiness. This ultimate Emptiness is originally empty, 
not being made by the Buddha or anyone else.'® 


It is clearly shown in this passage that things originating from causes 
do not have Self Nature and are consequently in the nature of Emp- 
tiness. That is, “‘being devoid of Self Nature” and “Emptiness” are 
identified with each other, both being spoken of in the context of 
things originating from causes. 
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Elsewhere in the TCTL the concept of “Nature Emptiness” 
(hsing-k’ung) is proposed: 


“Nature” (hsing) is called “self-existence,” and it does not rely on 
causes. If it relies on causes, then it is something made, and is not 
named “Nature.” In the various entities there is no Nature. . . . The 
Nature of all entities cannot be found. This is called “Nature Empti- 


ness.”’?° 


From the definition of Nature Emptiness—that the Nature of all 
entities cannot be found—it is easy to see that Emptiness is the nega- 
tion of Nature, which means the lack of an enduring, uncaused 
essence called Self Nature. It should also be noted that this Empti- 
ness, or Nature Emptiness, is spoken of with regard to the phenome- 
nal realm; this suggests that no nature as such is to be found in vari- 
ous entities.” 


2. Emptiness as the negation of false views 


Nagarjuna also discusses Emptiness in terms of the negation of false 
views. He states: 


The wise men (i.e., enlightened ones) have said that Sunyata or the 
nature of thusness is the relinquishing of all false views.” 


The implication here is that, from the Buddhist point of view, Emp- 
tiness is the relinquishing or negation of false views (dyst1). For the 
Buddhists, all views are partial and relative and thus have limita- 
tions. They tend to be false with regard to understanding of the 
Truth. But what exactly do these false views denote? Nagarjuna does 
not explicitly and fully respond to this question in the Kartka. 
Pingala, however, explicates it in his commentary: 


The Great Saint preached Emptiness in order to refute the sixty-two 
various views (dvdsasti-drstt) and defilements such as ignorance, 
love, etc.?8 


This explication occurs right after the above verse, indicating that 
for Pingala, the false views in question denote mainly the sixty-two 
various views. These views are, in the Buddhists’ eyes, false views of 
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the self and the world assumed by non-Buddhists. They are, like 
such defilements as ignorance and love, obstruction to our under- 
standing of the Truth.** 

Although Nagarjuna does not specify the false views in the Karzka, 
he tends to associate them with conceptualization, discrimination 
and differentiation: 


Non-conditionally related to any entity, quiescent, non-conceptual- 
ized by conceptual play, non-discriminative, and non-differentiated. 
These are the characteristics of reality.?° 


Here, the characteristics of Reality or the Truth are enumerated, 
including non-conceptualization, non-discrimination and non-dif- 
ferentiation. It can be inferred that the opposites of these character- 
istics—such conceptual acts as conceptualization, discrimination 
and differentiation—are either incompatible with the Truth or 
obstructive to attainment of the Truth. In view of the fact that 
Nagarjuna here also speaks of the Truth in terms of quiescence 
(which, as pointed out earlier, is used as the synonym for Empti- 
ness), we are certain that by the “Truth”? he means Emptiness or the 
‘Truth of Emptiness.” 

Therefore, both false views and such acts as conceptualization, 
discrimination and differentiation are harmful to attainment of 
\mptiness. The close relationship between them cannot be denied; 
in fact, it is possible that false views arise from such acts. Discrimi- 
nation and differentiation, which are based on the use of concepts 
and thus promote conceptualization, will tend to initiate a dichot- 
omy that will destroy the wholeness and absoluteness of the Truth, 
which Nagarjuna regards as non-discriminative and non-differenti- 
ated. When Nagarjuna mentions false views, we believe he is refer- 
ring to perversive views that split the Truth. Nagarjuna’s vehement 
refutation of concepts and conceptualization is vividly seen in the 
dedicatory verses with which he begins the Karika: 


I pay homage to the Fully Awakened One, the supreme teacher who 
has taught the doctrine of relational origination, the blissful cessation 
of all phenomenal thought construction. 


(herein, every event is “marked” by:) non-origination, non-extinc- 
tion, non-destruction, non-permanence, non-identity, non-differenti- 
ation, non-coming (into being), non-going (out of being).?6 
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The passage above contains the famous Eight-Nos or Negations, 
which have been widely studied by scholars. What we want to point 
out is that the meanings of the concepts in the “Nos” are established 
unanimously in a relative and dependent sense. For example, the 
meaning of origination is relative to and dependent on that of extinc- 
tion, and vice versa. This relative and dependent nature of the con- 
cepts cannot reveal the Truth of events, that is, Emptiness in its 
absoluteness and wholeness. Rather, it discriminates, differentiates 
and consequently bifurcates the Truth into dichotomous falseness. 

Conceptualization (in the form of discrimination, differentiation 
and bifurcation) may also induce false views and obstruct us from 
attaining the Truth in the sense that the concepts used are bound to 
form a duality of extremes—being and nothingness—both of which 
are irrelevant to the Truth. Taking an event occurring in the empiri- 
cal world as an example, one is likely to apply the opposite pair of 
definite concepts, being and nothingness, to describe it and assert 
that the event exists or that it does not exist. However, from the 
standpoint of Dependent Origination, we can only say that the event 
exists causally, and that it is devoid of Self Nature and consequently 
is in the nature of Emptiness. This is the Truth of the event. To 
assert that the event exists or does not exist on the basis of the defi- 
nite concept of being or nothingness will miss this Truth. Such asser- 
tions are false views.?’ 

There is in Buddhism a specific term for conceptualization, viz., 
“conceptual play” (Skt., praparica, Ch., hst-lun), which is expressive 
of the character of mental fabrication and of its irrelevance to Real- 
ity or the Truth. Inada’s rendition of the Sanskrit praparca as 
“thought constructions” in the first verse above conveys the same 
message. Because conceptual play causes false views, the negation of 
false views, in terms of which Nagarjuna understands Emptiness, 
naturally entails the negation of conceptual play. In fact, the insis- 
tence that conceptual play be banished is seen throughout the 
Kartka. 


3. Further reflections 


So far we know that Nagarjuna’s Emptiness has two objects to 
negate: Self Nature and false views, and that his understanding of 
Emptiness is revealed in the negation of these two aspects. As seen in 
section 1 above, Nagarjuna, Pingala and the TCTL all see Empti- 
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ness as the negation of Self Nature; they all stress the incompatibility 
of Self Nature with the concept of causality or Dependent Origina- 
tion; thus they arrive at the need to refute Self Nature. They have 
little interest in metaphysical issues and do not undertake an exten- 
sive study of the characteristics of Self Nature. What they are con- 
cerned about is that Self Nature renders the relational origination, 
and consequently the changeability of the empirical world, impossi- 
ble because anything in possession of the unchangeable and self-suf- 
ficient Self Nature will defy causal formation. Since Self Nature will 
destroy the world of Dependent Origination, the need to refute it is 
therefore unavoidable and shows a deep concern with the empirical 
world. This concern will be unpacked a bit more in section 8, when 
we refer to the TCTL in the discussion of the harm caused by attach- 
ment to being and nothingness. Moreover, the discernment of Emp- 
tiness as the negation of Self Nature enhances our understanding of 
the empirical world: that is, in this discernment, we are asserting the 
very Emptiness of the empirical world in the sense that the empirical 
world is devoid of Self Nature. Accordingly, this discernment bears 
an epistemological implication with regard to the empirical. In the 
negation of false views, however, the concern is very much practical 
and soteriological: that is, Emptiness is to be realized as the Truth 
through relinquishing false views; enlightenment is attained in the 
realization of Emptiness. 

‘The negation of Self Nature tends to respond to the question 
‘What is the meaning of Emptiness?” The answer will also convey 
the meaning of “being devoid of Self Nature.” The manner in which 
to deal with the question is to reveal what is absent rather than what 
in present. It is important to note that the negation of false views 
tends to respond to the question ‘“‘How is Emptiness to be realized?” 
Strictly speaking, the negation as such concerns mainly an edu- 
cational method rather than a meaning, namely, how to achieve 
 soteriological goal. As a matter of fact, with regard to the half 
verse, 


‘he wise men (i.e., enlightened ones) have said that sunyata or the 
nature of thusness is the relinquishing of all false views, 


the Sanskrit version understands Emptiness in terms of the negation 
al false views, whereas Kumarajiva modifies his Chinese translation 
significantly: 
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The Great Saint taught the doctrine of Emptiness in order to free [sen- 
tient beings] from various [false] views.”° 


This modification emphasizes the pragmatic and educational aspect 
of teaching the doctrine of Emptiness. Pingala’s comment on the 
same verse also reveals a similar emphasis.2? We thereby know that 
both Kum§rajiva and Pingala are aware of the pragmatic implica- 
tion of Nagarjuna’s understanding of Emptiness as the negation of 
false views. 

In view of the point that the negation of Self Nature and the nega- 
tion of false views correspond to different questions with different 
concerns, these two negations must be clarified carefully, or, the 
understanding of Nagarjuna’s Emptiness is bound to involve confu- 
sion. One way to understand these differences is that Nagarjuna is 
not merely a great thinker, but also a great practitioner and teacher. 
In his explication of the philosophy of Emptiness, he is not merely 
concerned about the meaning of the Truth of Emptiness; he is also 
concerned about how to realize it. The negation of Self Nature 
(“being devoid of Self Nature”’) reveals what he means by Empti- 
ness. Yet Nagarjuna also asserts that Emptiness should be realized in 
the relinquishing of false views to complement to the understanding 
of Emptiness in a practical and educational sense. 

Although how the negation of false views is related to the negation 
of Self Nature is not explicitly delineated in the Karika, the close rela- 
tionship between the two negations is not difficult to perceive. The 
false views undoubtedly include a view of Self Nature, in which Self 
Nature is conceptualized and substantiated. That is, Self Nature, 
which is essentially a mental fabrication, is taken as a concept hav- 
ing its own existence in the external and empirical world. The sub- 
stantiation of Self Nature is likely to induce attachment to the empir- 
ical world, which will in turn cause defilements. Nagarjuna’s advice 
is that this false view—i.e., the substantiation of Self Nature—must 
be relinquished or negated. For him, Self Nature is mentally fabri- 
cated, devoid of any external existence whatsoever. This is the nega- 
tion of Self Nature, which is what Emptiness denotes. 


4, Emptiness itself is not to be adhered to 


In response to the concept of Emptiness as the negation of Self 
Nature and as the negation of false views, one is apt to ask two ques- 
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tions. First, does Emptiness itself as the negation of Self Nature have 
any objective reference, or does it correspond to something in the 
substantive world? Second, in view of the negative tone of the 
understanding of Emptiness, one is also apt to see Emptiness from 
an annihilative angle and take it as an equivalent of nothingness. Is 
Emptiness really annihilative? These doubts arise from an inappro- 
priate understanding of Emptiness, which should be refuted. The 
Madhyamika School proposed the well-known thought that Empti- 
ness itself is not to be adhered to. It is highly likely that this thought 
was aimed at dealing with these doubts. That Emptiness itself is not 
to be adhered to is clearly expressed in the Karika: 


The wise men (i.e., enlightened ones) have said that stinyata or the 
nature of thusness is the relinquishing of all false views. Yet it is said 
that those who adhere to the idea or concept of Sunyata are incorri- 
gible.°° 


The passage above mentions the false idea or concept, or false view 
of Emptiness (Sunyatadrst1), which is to be negated. 

Pingala’s commentary also speaks of the view of Emptiness in 
negative terms. He says that the Buddha teaches Emptiness in order 
to prevent people from developing the sixty-two various views and 
defilements such as ignorance, love, etc. Yet when one holds a view 
of Emptiness, one will not be subject to religious cultivation.*! 
Pingala proposes the well-known expression, “Emptiness is to be 
emptied” (k’ung t-fu k’ung).?? His advice, no doubt, is made in the 
context of the thought that Emptiness itself is not to be adhered to, 
meaning that the “false view of Emptiness”’ is not to be adhered to. 

What precisely the false view of Emptiness denotes is not ex- 
pounded by Nagarjuna. It seems reasonable, however, to relate it to 
the distortion that may arise from the understanding of Emptiness as 
the negation of both Self Nature and false views. This distortion can 
be shown as follows. First, one is apt to see Emptiness as something 
that can initiate the act of negating other things; this might suggest 
that one substantiates and objectifies it. Emptiness eventually 
hecomes a substantive object.? This understanding is false for 
Madhyamikas. A substantive object is so only in a relative and 
individual sense. To take Emptiness as a substantive object will 
degrade it to the realm of relativity and individuality and deprive it, 
as the Truth, of the significance of absolutencss and wholeness. 
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Modern scholars warned against the distortion of Emptiness as a 
substantive object. For example, Tsung-san Mou says: 


“Emptiness” is a descriptive word, not a substantive word. It is 
spoken of in the context of describing the meaning of Dependent 
Origination. If we should assert that it is an entity, a concept or an 
idea, for example, it can only be an entity in the nominal sense and in 
the secondary order. It cannot be an entity originated from causes 
which would be of the primary order.** 


The late Richard Robinson also pointed out that Emptiness is not a 
term in the primary system referring to the world, but a term in the 
descriptive system (meta-system) referring to the primary system, 
and that Emptiness has no status as an entity.*° By “primary order” 
or “primary system” they refer to the substantive entities in this 
actual world. Both Mou and Robinson take Emptiness to be of a 
descriptive nature, without any independent substance of its own. 
That is, it is descriptive about something. For instance, Emptiness 
describes the empirical world as being devoid of Self Nature. There 
is, however, no substantive object or entity called “Emptiness” in 
the actual world. The view that takes Emptiness to be a substantive 
object in the actual world must be refuted. 

Second, as hinted above, the negative tone in the understanding 
of Emptiness may induce one to view Emptiness in annihilative 
terms, i.e., as nothingness. This annihilative understanding of 
Emptiness is by all means false. The negation of Self Nature and 
false views should not be confused with nothingness in any way. 
Even in the Buddha’s time, there were still Buddhist disciples who 
took an annihilative and nihilistic view of Emptiness. 

The “false view of Emptiness” consequently signifies the fact that 
Emptiness can be falsely understood in various ways, particularly as 
a substantive object or as nothingness. A substantive object is an 
item in the actual world that is in possession of existence or being. 
Accordingly, to take Emptiness as a substantive object is not differ- 
ent from taking it as being. Nothingness defies Dependent Origina- 
tion which governs the formation of the phenomenal world and is 
identical with Emptiness. To take Emptiness as nothingness will 
tend to miss its close connection with the phenomenal world. In an 
excellent article on the Middle Way and the view of Emptiness (Jp., 
ktiken), Hajime Nakamura points out that the so-called “‘view of 
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Emptiness” is a distortion of the original meaning of Emptiness as 
non-being and non-nothing. This distortion reduces Emptiness to 
being (bhava) and nothingness (abhava).*° Nakamura tends to regard 
the view of Emptiness as being and nothingness as a false under- 
standing of Emptiness, which is in fact in line with the analysis given 
above. His “view of Emptiness” is simply the ‘‘false view of Empti- 
ness.” 

We believe that it is in the context of avoiding the false view of 
Emptiness that Nagarjuna advises us not to adhere to Emptiness. In 
this respect, Nakamura also understands the expression ‘‘Emptiness 
is to be emptied”’ to be the refutation of the false view or distortion of 
Emptiness in which Emptiness is taken as either being or nothing- 
ness.3? 

It is a regret that Nagarjuna did not elaborate on the false view of 
Emptiness in the Karika. Nevertheless, our understanding of this 
issue is justified by other sources, including Pingala’s commentary. 
He comments on the verse quoted above, in which Nagarjuna 
advises one not to adhere to the false view of Emptiness: 


A person whose guilt is heavy, whose greed and attachment are deep 
in the mind, and whose wisdom is obtuse, takes [false] views on Emp- 
tiness. On the one hand, he says that there is Emptiness [as a being]. 
On the other hand, he says that there is no Emptiness [i.e., Emptiness 
is nothingness]. [These views of] being and nothingness in turn initi- 
ate defilements.*® 


Jandrakirti, an authoritative commentator of the Karika, also speaks 
of the false view of Emptiness in terms of taking Emptiness as being 
or nothingness. ?? 


5. Emptiness of Emptiness 


‘lhe radical expression that Emptiness itself is not to be adhered to is 
called the “Emptiness of Emptiness” (Skt., siényata-sinyata; Ch., 
A4’ung-k’ung). This idea originally appeared in the Prajiaparamita lit- 
erature and was fully expounded in the TCTL. In this idea, Empti- 
css is not merely that from which to be detached, but it is also to be 
“emptied” or relinquished. Emptiness denotes here the “false view 
of Emptiness” or the “‘Emptiness” that causes disaster. It is only 
when Emptiness causes disaster that it must be relinquished; before 
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the need of relinquishing arises, Emptiness can be pragmatic and 
instrumental. The TCTL expounds the instrumental character of 
Emptiness, the idea of the Emptiness of Emptiness, in the following 
manner: 


Emptiness destroys all entities. There is only Emptiness tenable. Hav- 
ing destroyed all entities, Emptiness itself should also be relinquished. 
Hence the need of Emptiness of Emptiness. Moreover, Emptiness 
deals with all entities, whereas Emptiness of Emptiness deals with 
Emptiness alone. For instance, even though a strong person can beat 
all thieves, there is still somebody who can beat this strong person. 
The same is true with Emptiness of Emptiness. [That is, Emptiness 
can tackle all entities, and also Emptiness of Emptiness can tackle 
Emptiness.] In the example of taking medication, the medication can 
overcome the disease. After the disease is overcome, the medication 
should leave [i.e., be relinquished]. If it does not leave [i.e., if it is 
taken continuously], it will itself induce disease. We use Emptiness to 
cure the disease caused by various defilements. Being concerned that 
Emptiness may in turn cause disaster, we use Emptiness to relinquish 
Emptiness. This is called ‘Emptiness of Emptiness” .*° 


In this delineation, it is shown that Emptiness and Emptiness of 
Emptiness deal with different subject matter. On the one hand, 
Emptiness deals with entities, or, to be more precise, entities under- 
stood falsely. How they are understood falsely is not elaborated. It is 
possible that they are taken as having Self Nature, the negation of 
which is denoted by Emptiness. The purpose of (the doctrine of) 
Emptiness is to lead people to a correct understanding of the entities; 
that is, that they are devoid of Self Nature. On the other hand, the 
Emptiness of Emptiness deals with Emptiness after the latter has 
completed its purpose and caused disaster. From the analogy of 
medication which shows that even medication can be harmful when 
treated improperly, it can be inferred that Emptiness can likewise be 
harmful when treated or understood improperly. What is to be emp- 
tied or relinquished is not plain Emptiness, but the Emptiness that 
causes disaster. 

In the analogy of Emptiness to medication, Emptiness is taken as 
an effective measure to deal with entities, or more appropriately, to 
eradicate the attachment to or incorrect views of entities. This is 
done by releasing sentient beings from attributing Self Nature to 
entities. Emptiness, with its implication that entities are devoid of 
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Self Nature, can certainly rectify any supposition of Self Nature in 
entities. Indeed, this is the very aim of Emptiness. When this goal is 
attained, Emptiness will lose its reason to persist and should be set 
free. Emptiness is, in this sense, very much of a pragmatic and 
instrumental character. It persists not for its own sake, but for a 
pragmatic use. This is an interesting but important facet of Empti- 
ness, which does not seem to attract much attention from modern 
scholars. 

In certain circumstances, obviously, Emptiness may be treated 
improperly and cause disaster. The TCTL says elsewhere: 


The practitioner sees being as hindrance. So he goes on to eradicate 
being with Emptiness, but in so doing in turn values the latter. In 
clinging to Emptiness, one falls into [the realm of] annihilation. With 
this [disaster] in mind, one should employ Emptiness to eradicate 
being, but one should not cling to Emptiness either.*! 


“Being” in this passage does not denote plain being or phenomenal 
existence; rather, it denotes an incorrect understanding of being as 
having Self Nature. Emptiness, as the negation of Self Nature, can 
be employed to erase such an incorrect understanding. But this 
pragmatic and instrumental implication of Emptiness may be over- 
emphasized, and Emptiness may be clung to. When this occurs, one 
will tend to employ Emptiness uncontrolledly and without limits. 
That is, one will blindly overthrow everything, without distinguish- 
ing between the correct and false, the pure and impure. This will 
unavoidably result in complete annihilation, which is vehemently 
refuted in Buddhism. It is this disaster that Emptiness may cause, 
necessitating both the warning that Emptiness itself is not to be 
adhered to and the need for the Emptiness of Emptiness. 


6. Emptiness as the true state of entities as such 


From the above discussions, we conclude that Emptiness is, for 
Nagarjuna and his followers, the true state of entities as such, free 
from all human fabrications, which include the supposition of Self 
Nature and taking false views. These entities are what we face in our 
daily life and are causally originated. The doctrine of Emptiness bas- 
ically reveals the true situation or state of entities: the lack of perma- 
nent Self Nature. This state is revealed in a negative manner, rather 
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than in a positive one. That is, it does not convey what the entities 
are, but what the entities are not: namely, they are not in possession 
of Self Nature. Moreover, this state is purely descriptive, without 
any substantive or objective reference whatsoever. That is to say, 
there is absolutely no such thing called “being devoid of Self 
Nature” or “empty state”’ at all, whether it be a thing in the phe- 
nomenal sense, or a thing in the noumenal sense (a thing-in-itself). 

This approach to Emptiness is clearly epistemological in charac- 
ter, with a practical and soteriological purpose behind it. In propos- 
ing this doctrine of Emptiness, the Madhyamikas were concerned 
not merely with teaching people how to see the world, but also with 
teaching them how to act toward the world. When people under- 
stand that the world is in essence empty, devoid of Self Nature and 
the permanency they are so eager to seek, they will naturally cease to 
cling to anything and will control their thirst for worldly objects. 
Perversions and defilements can eventually be avoided. This free- 
dom from clinging is, as the Madhyamikas and Buddhists in general 
understand, crucial to enlightenment. 

In relation to the practical and soteriological purpose of Empti- 
ness, we should pay attention to two points. First, Emptiness is 
pragmatic in the sense that it helps people erase their attachment to 
and false understanding of entities, yet it has nothing to do with 
annihilation of entities. This is the positive significance of Empti- 
ness. This significance, however, has its restrictions. That is, Empti- 
ness is pragmatic insofar as there are attachments and false under- 
standings. When the latter are erased, Emptiness will have no object 
to work upon and thus should not be made to persist any longer. 
Unconditional persistence of Emptiness will tend to direct one to 
annihilation and nihilism. To decide whether or not one should 
make Emptiness persist is, indeed, a matter of wisdom and experi- 
ence. 

Second, the understanding of Emptiness in terms of relinquishing 
false views shows Nagarjuna’s deep practical concern for Emptiness. 
The idea of the Emptiness of Emptiness can also be construed in this 
practical context, because the Emptiness to be refuted refers to the 
false view of Emptiness. Because the false view of Emptiness denotes 
a view that regards Emptiness as a substantive object or a view that 
sees Emptiness as nothingness, the aim of this idea is, to be sure, to 
prevent people from substantializing, objectifying or annihilating 
Emptiness. Paradoxically, this “Emptiness” of Emptiness can like- 
wise be substantialized, objectified or annihilated by false views. If 
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the Emptiness of Emptiness is treated in this way, it must again be 
emptied or negated. Thus, theoretically speaking, the negation of 
Emptiness can go on ad infinitum, and the practitioner has to remind 
himself constantly of the nature of Emptiness: it denotes the true 
state of entities. In addition, he must not abide in this nature of 
Emptiness by mistaking it for a substantive object or nothingness. 

The nature of Emptiness as a state has been pointed out by schol- 
ars, but without much elaboration. Inada sees sinyata or Emptiness 
as the “the state of sunya.”*? Sprung translates sinyatd as the 
“absence of being in things,”*? in which “being” refers to Self 
Nature or a permanent element. Ruegg speaks of Sanyata in terms of 
the true state of affairs.** 

Our understanding of Emptiness as the true state of entities is 
reminiscent of a crucial question regarding Emptiness, namely, 
whether or not Emptiness refers to the Absolute. This has been a 
controversial problem among scholars for a long time. Our position 
is that Emptiness is revealed in the refutation of false views that orig- 
inate from our attachment to relative concepts (being and nothing- 
ness, for example). In this manner, Emptiness transcends the realm 
of relativity and is absolute. Kalupahana also remarks: 


(Emptiness) helps the individual to attain freedom from views and 
upholding it as the absolute or ultimate truth without any reference to 
the “empty” would be the last thing either the Buddha or Nagarjuna 
would advocate. *® 


We have spoken of Emptiness in terms of absoluteness and whole- 
ness in section 2 above, but we must note that this understanding of 
Emptiness applies mainly in a practical and soteriological context. 
Its absolute sense should not be related to metaphysical substantial- 
ity or Substance, with which the Absolute is apt to be associated. As 
far as the present work is concerned, we do not sense a need to dis- 
cuss the controversial problem of the relationship between Empti- 
ness and the Absolute, much less work out a solution of it. The con- 
clusion that Emptiness denotes the true state of entities will suffice 
for our purposes. 


7. The Middle Way as a complement to Emptiness 


The Middle Way is an important concept in the Buddhist system 
whose emphasis can be traced back to a very early period.*® It also 
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played a crucial role in formulating the Madhyamika philosophy, as 
can be seen from the fact that this very name is used to identify the 
Madhyamika School and its doctrine. In the corresponding Sanskrit 
term, madhyama pratipad, madhyama means middle, and pratipad or 
prati-pad means road or track. Madhyamika, then, assumes the 
abstract meaning of “middle.” In the Karika, however, Middle Way 
is mentioned only once. In order to denote the proper meaning of 
the Middle Way, we will first determine its relationship to Empti- 
ness. Kuméarajiva’s translation of the verse in the CL that refers to 
the Middle Way reads: 


I declare that whatever is of Dependent Origination is Emptiness 
(nothingness); it is also a Provisional Name; it is also the meaning of 
the Middle Way.*’ 


According to Chinese grammar, this verse should be seen as describ- 
ing the relationship of Dependent Origination to Emptiness, to the 
Provisional Name and to the Middle Way, respectively. Dependent 
Origination is the subject throughout, whereas Emptiness, the Pro- 
visional Name and the Middle Way are equal predicates, the latter 
three assuming the same position toward the former. That is, the 
Middle Way and Emptiness are coordinates. 

But the original verse is somewhat different in its grammatical 
structure. The Sanskrit runs: 


yah pratityasamutpadah Sinyatam tam pracaksmahe, sa prajnaptirupadaya prati- 
patsaiva madhyama. *® 


In the former half verse, yah corresponds to tam, the pattern being 
that of correlative and relative, and tam refers to stinyatam. There- 
fore, the half verse means: “We. declare that whatever is of Depen- 
dent Origination is Emptiness.”’ This is the same as Kumarajiva’s 
translation, with Dependent Origination as subject and Emptiness 
as predicate. The latter half verse is, however, quite different. Here, 
the subject is sa, which is feminine singular and thus refers to the 
Sunyata of the former half, which is also feminine singular. And 
upddaya or upd-daya is the pattern of “because. . . . therefore,” 
expressing a reason. Hence we have the meaning of the latter 
half as: 
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Because this Emptiness is a Provisional Name, therefore it [Empti- 
ness] is indeed the Middle Way. 


Here, the subject is Emptiness, and Provisional Name and Middle 
Way are predicates. We can see that the Sanskrit original has not 
placed these three concepts in parallel positions; rather, it stresses 
the meaning of Emptiness as the Middle Way because of its provi- 
sionality. That is, the Middle Way, with the indication that Empti- 
ness itself is provisional but not ultimate, serves as a complement to 
a better understanding of Emptiness. The idea that Emptiness is 
provisional and not ultimate will be elaborated later. What we want 
to point out here is that the Middle Way in this passage is subordi- 
nate to Emptiness. It can be appropriately accounted for only in the 
context of the latter. Indeed, in the assertion that Emptiness is the 
Middle Way, the Middle Way is used as a predicate to describe the 
subject, Emptiness, and enhance our understanding of the latter. 
The complementary implication of the Middle Way with regard to 
Emptiness is beyond doubt.*® 

It is true that the Middle Way is identified with Emptiness in the 
verse, but the identification is made on the basis of the Middle Way 
as a complement that provides a more thorough understanding of 
Emptiness. Clarification of this point is important because we know 
by means of it that Nagarjuna does not assertively take the Middle 
Way as the Truth independent of the Truth of Emptiness. Conse- 
quently, the endeavor to elevate the Middle Way to a level of a Truth 
higher than the Truth of Emptiness, as the T’ien-t’ai School does, 
cannot be justified from Nagarjuna’s standpoint. 


8. The Middle Way in terms of transcendence of extremes 


What does the Middle Way denote in the Madhyamika context? 
This is a subtle question that needs careful study. As stated above, 
the Karika mentions this concept only once and gives no explication 
of it. Nevertheless, it is not impossible to detect the meaning of the 
Middle Way from the Karika and Pingala’s commentary. From the 
above-quoted verse, we see that Emptiness is identified with the 
Middle Way because it is a Provisional Name; that is, because of its 
provisionality.°° The meaning of the Middle Way has to be under- 
stood in the context that Emptiness is a Provisional Name. How can 
Emptiness and the Provisional Name introduce the emphasis of the 
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Middle Way and its identification with Emptiness? The assertion 
that Emptiness is a Provisional Name may lead one to speak of Emp- 
tiness in reserved terms; that is, as provisional and not ultimate. 
This reservation toward Emptiness may be related to the latter’s 
restriction and the denial of its unconditioned persistence as de- 
scribed in the previous section. It may also refer to the descriptive 
character of Emptiness, as delineated by Mou (see the quotation in 
section 4 above), namely, a descriptive word revealing the state of 
entities, with their lack of Self Nature. With regard to the issue of 
the Middle Way, we wish to argue as follows: 


a. The assertion that Emptiness is a Provisional Name entails a 
warning: Emptiness should not be adhered to as something ulti- 
mate. This assertion also implies that Emptiness should not be dis- 
torted in meaning, and it is possible to avoid adhering to Emptiness 
simply by understanding Emptiness properly. 

b. Because the Middle Way must be understood in the context of 
the assertion that Emptiness is a Provisional Name, which is closely 
associated with the non-distortion of Emptiness, it follows that the 
meaning of the Middle Way cannot be found apart from the non-dis- 
tortion of Emptiness. 

c. Distortion of Emptiness indicates a false view of Emptiness, 
while non-distortion of Emptiness can be taken as a relinquishing of 
false views. As pointed out earlier, Nagarjuna understands Empti- 
ness in terms of the relinquishing of false views. It follows that Emp- 
tiness can be understood by means of clarifying the non-distortion of 
Emptiness itself. 

d. From the above arguments, we can conclude that both the 
Middle Way and Emptiness can be understood by means of clarify- 
ing the non-distortion of Emptiness. 

e. According to our previous study and Nakamura’s suggestion, 
the distortion of Emptiness may be situated in the context of the so- 
called “‘false view of Emptiness,” i.e., suinyatadrsti, which denotes the 
false understanding of Emptiness as being or nothingness. In other 
words, the distortion of Emptiness may, more specifically, denote the 
distortion of Emptiness as being or nothingness, and the non-distor- 
tion of Emptiness may be taken as the transcendence of this distor- 
tion. In view of the fact that this distortion is based on the discrimi- 
nation or duality between being and nothingness, the non-distortion 
of Emptiness manifestly consists in the transcendence of this duality. 
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f. It therefore can be inferred that both the Middle Way and Emp- 
tiness are, as far as their meanings are concerned, closely related to 
the transcendence of the duality of being and nothingness. This 
transcendence of being and nothingness is the basis on which the 
Middle Way and Emptiness are identified with each other. 


Therefore, we may respond to our question raised in the begin- 
ning of this section and conclude that Nagarjuna’s Middle Way 
denotes the transcendence of being and nothingness. This under- 
standing is supported by Pingala, who comments: 


When the various causes assemble and combine, the thing originates. 
This thing belongs to the various causes. Therefore it is devoid of Self 
Nature. In view of this, it is empty. Emptiness is also to be emptied. 
However, for the sake of educating sentient beings, it is taken as a 
Provisional Name to explicate [the nature of the things]. The tran- 
scendence of the two extremes of being and nothingness is called the 
“Middle Way.’’5! 


In this passage, the subject matter is Emptiness or the nature of 
entities. This nature is revealed in terms of causal origination or 
Dependent Origination and the lack of Self Nature. There are two 
important points. First, Pingala relates the assertion that Emptiness 
is a Provisional Name to the expression that even Emptiness is to be 
emptied, tending to explain the former through the latter. However, 
it should be noted that Pingala’s comment was made on the Sanskrit 
text of the Karika, not on Kumarajiva’s translation. Accordingly, the 
claim that Emptiness is to be emptied should correspond to the claim 
that Emptiness is a Provisional Name; not the case that whatever is 
of Dependent Origination (entities) is a Provisional Name, as in 
Kuméarajiva’s translation. Pingala has explicated Nagarjuna’s asser- 
tion that Emptiness is a Provisional Name in terms of the advice that 
Emptiness is to be emptied. As delineated above in section 4, the 
advice that Emptiness is to be emptied is made in the context of the 
thought that Emptiness itself is not to be adhered to; in this context, 
Emptiness refers to the false view of Emptiness, or the distortion of 
Emptiness. Accordingly, Pingala tends to take the assertion that 
Emptiness is a Provisional Name to entail a warning against any 
adherence to the distortion of Emptiness, and thus against any dis- 
tortion of Emptiness as well. In doing so, he significantly justifies 
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our association of the assertion that Emptiness is a Provisional 
Name with the non-distortion of Emptiness. Second, Pingala explic- 
itly speaks of the Middle Way in terms of the transcendence of being 
and nothingness. This is exactly the position we reached in our argu- 
ments above. 

But we must pay attention to a crucial point: Nagarjuna identifies 
Emptiness and the Middle Way in the assertion that Emptiness is a 
Provisional Name, focusing on the provisionality of Emptiness. 
How one moves from the provisionality of Emptiness to the identifi- 
cation of Emptiness and the Middle Way is ignored by many schol- 
ars; and needs some elaboration. Even Pingala does not divulge any 
explicit hint. As shown in our arguments, we infer from the provi- 
sionality of Emptiness the implication of the non-distortion of Emp- 
tiness as being or nothingness, and consequently move to the further 
implication of the transcendence of being and nothingness. We take 
this transcendence of being and nothingness as the basis for the iden- 
tification of Emptiness and the Middle Way. 

We are convinced that this is the most appropriate way to deal 
with the issue of the Middle Way, if we wish to stick to the Sanskrit 
text of the Karzka and account for the identification of Emptiness and 
the Middle Way in the context of the verse at hand. In supporting 
this position, it is important to note that Kumarajiva’s translation of 
the verse is not only questionable in grammar, but also vague in 
meaning with regard to the issue of the Middle Way. It says that 
whatever is of Dependent Origination is the Middle Way and tends 
to identify Dependent Origination with the Middle Way. But in 
what sense are the entities of Dependent Origination the Middle 
Way? This question is not dealt with. There is no way in this per- 
spective to figure out the meaning of the Middle Way at all. 

In regard to Nagarjuna’s understanding of the Middle Way in 
terms of the transcendence of being and nothingness, it should be 
added that he has warned that both being and nothingness are 
devoid of independency; consequently he strongly advocates the 
need to transcend both of them. This can be seen from the following 
verses in the Karka: 


If existence does not come to be (i.e., does not establish itself), then 
certainly non-existence does not also. For, indeed, people speak of 
existence in its varying nature as non-existence. °? 
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Those who see (i.e., try to understand) the concepts of self-nature, 
extended nature, existence, or non-existence do not perceive the real 
truth in the Buddha’s teaching.*? 


According to the Instruction to Katyayana, the two views of the 
world in terms of being and non-being were criticized by the Buddha 
for similarly admitting the bifurcation of entities into existence and 
non-existence. *+ 


The issue in these three verses is about being and nothingness, or 
existence and non-existence. The supposition of being and nothing- 
ness that represent the two extremes of existent nature and non-exis- 
tent nature will, as seen by Nagarjuna, bifurcate the world and 
entities, obstructing us from intimating the undifferentiated Truth. 
Specifically, the world and entities as such are formed on the basis of 
Dependent Origination. They are devoid of Self Nature and thus 
subject to change. This is the undifferentiated Truth of Emptiness. 
The world and entities are not being in the sense of possessing a per- 
manent substantiality; neither are they nothingness, because they 
arise from causes. To ascribe the extremes of being and nothingness 
to them will be to completely miss their basis in Dependent Origina- 
tion and to bifurcate the Truth of Emptiness into duality. 

It is important to note that being and nothingness here merely 
symbolize two extremes. What Nagarjuna vehemently rejects is, no 
doubt, all kinds of extremes, which he believes would bifurcate the 
undifferentiated Truth into duality. This justifies his rejection of the 
distinction made between Self Nature (svabhava) and extended 
nature (“other nature”, parabhava), both of which tend to form a 
self-other duality and express two extremes. Although the term 
“Middle Way” is not specified in these verses, it is very likely that 
the issue of rejecting or transcending extremes refers to this concept. 
In other words, Nagarjuna understands the Middle Way in terms of 
the transcendence of extremes. 

With regard to this understanding of the Middle Way, Ruegg also 
states: 


(The Middle Way) falls neither into annihilationism by denying what 
originates in dependence, nor into eternalism by hypostatizing as real 
what are constructs and designations originating in dependence and, 
consequently, empty of own being.*® 
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Apparently, both annihilationism and eternalism are the results of 
taking the world and entities, which are based on Dependent Origi- 
nation, as nothingness and being, respectively. They are extreme 
views strongly refuted by Nagarjuna and his followers. 

This understanding of the Middle Way receives more definite and 
detailed expositions in the TCTL. First, the TCTL repeatedly 
stresses that the Middle Way is the detachment from the two 
extremes, and that it is revealed in the liberation from the two 
extremes.°© Second, the TCTL specifically identifies these two 
extremes as being and nothingness.5” Third, the TCTL also speci- 
fies other items than being and nothingness, such as pleasure and 
suffering, eternalism and annihilationism, commencement and non- 
commencement, identity and differentiation.®® The second of these 
three points requires some further explanation. In identifying the 
two extremes as being and nothingness, the TCTL details the harm 
caused by attachment to being and nothingness: 


In such ways, sentient beings attach to the views of being and of noth- 
ingness. These two views are false and untrue, and can destroy the 
Middle Way. It is like one walking on a narrow road. On one side [of 
the road] is deep water; on the other, a large fire. Both sides can cause 
death. Both the attachment to being and the attachment to nothing- 
ness are faulty. Why? Because, if the various entities are determina- 
tely real, then there will be no major and subsidiary causes. . . . If, 
however, there are no entities that are real, then there will be no dif- 
ference between evils and merits, bondage and liberation. Neither will 
there be any difference between various entities.°° 


The TCTL attempts to clarify two points. First, the supposition of 
the extremes of being and nothingness destroys the doctrine of the 
Middle Way, so the doctrine of the Middle Way must be established 
on the transcendence of these extremes. Second, such a supposition 
also contradicts the nature of the Dependent Origination of the 
entities. The arguments are that if the entities are taken as being—in 
the sense of having Self Nature—then the entities will originally be 
there, without undergoing any causal origination. On the contrary, 
if the entities are taken as nothingness—as completely unreal in the 
annihilative sense—then everything will be the same as nothingness, 
whether they be evils, or merits, or any other significant entities. In 
this case, causal origination cannot “originate” entities that are dif- 
ferent from each other, and will then be functionless or meaningless. 
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In either case, the supposition of being and nothingness destroys 
Dependent Origination. This point exactly reveals the harm caused 
by ascription of the extremes of being and nothingness to the world 
and entities. 


9. The Middle Way as a state complementing Emptiness 


It is obvious that the Middle Way understood in the above manner 
refers to a state of detaching from or transcending extremes. Logi- 
cally speaking, when a pair of extremes is negated, what is really 
negated is not merely the two extremes, but the whole realm pertain- 
ing to these extremes. In the case of the Middle Way, which is estab- 
lished by the negation of being and nothingness or other extremes, 
being and nothingness are relative in nature. What is negated is the 
whole realm of relativity. When relativity is transcended, the abso- 
lute significance of the Middle Way will be revealed. The Middle 
Way therefore refers to a state of absolute meaning, which is still 
spoken of (as with the term Emptiness) in a descriptive sense. The 
Middle Way is not a way as such; it does not have any substantive 
reference. Neither does it denote a concrete position, a position 
between two things or extremes, as does the Aristotelian mean. It 
denotes a total spiritual state that one must realize for a soteriologi- 
cal purpose. 

Like Emptiness, the Middle Way also bears a deep practical 
implication. It is not merely an absolute state to be cognized, but 
also a method or practice through which such a state can be attained. 
This practical implication is mostly emphasized in the TCTL: 


The Buddhist disciples relinquish the two extremes and act in accor- 
dance with the Middle Way.*® 


The two views of being and nothingness being relinquished, [one] 
employs the wisdom of non-conceptual play and acts according to the 
Middle Way. This is called “the wisdom eye.’’®! 


There are many occasions in which one is urged to act in accordance 
with the Middle Way,® or warned against falling into the extremes 
of being and nothingness.® In either case, the message is the same: 
one should do one’s best to transcend all extremes and overcome the 
attachment to extremes. 

The Middle Way as the state of transcending extremes reveals the 
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nature of entities, as being originally free from all sorts of duality 
and dichotomy formed by extremes, being and nothingness in par- 
ticular, This is the Truth of the entities. But does this Truth differ 
from the Truth of Emptiness? Can there be two Truths, namely, the 
Middle Way and Emptiness? Our response is negative; the authen- 
tic Truth is not relative, but absolute in nature. It is undifferenti- 
ated. The Middle Way cannot be different and separate from Empti- 
ness. 

As a matter of fact, the transcendence of extremes, which the 
Middle Way indicates, is embraced by Emptiness. This is seen 
through two perspectives. First, as delineated earlier, Emptiness is 
revealed in the non-distortion of Emptiness itself, which is the tran- 
scendence of being and nothingness. That is, Emptiness is revealed 
in the transcendence of being and nothingness, which are extremes. 
We may certainly say that Emptiness embraces the transcendence of 
extremes. Second, Nagarjuna understands Emptiness in terms of 
the negation of false views, including, no doubt, the views of being 
and nothingness as extremes or the attachment to extremes. In this 
sense, Emptiness may imply the transcendence of extremes. 

Accordingly, in the Middle Way, an important aspect of Empti- 
ness—the transcendence of extremes—is reflected. Nagarjuna obvi- 
ously employs the Middle Way to emphasize this aspect of Empti- 
ness, and it is in this sense that we assert that the Middle Way is a 
complement to Emptiness. As a state of transcending extremes, the 
Middle Way can be taken completely as the Truth. Still, it is not a 
Truth different and separate from Emptiness; it complements Emp- 
tiness by emphasizing a particular aspect of the latter among many 
others. This aspect is the transcendence of extremes. 

This understanding of the Middle Way in terms of the transcen- 
dence of extremes is, incidentally, not confined to Nagarjuna and his 
followers. It is commonly maintained in many Buddhist texts, such 
as the Samyutta-nikaya, the Prajfiaparamita literature and the Satyasid- 
dhi-sastra, among others. Nakamura® has made many relevant quo- 
tations from these texts to reveal this point clearly. However, the 
relationship between the Middle Way and Emptiness is seldom dis- 
cussed carefully in these sources. It is Nagarjuna who brings the 
Middle Way into the context of Emptiness and proposes the comple- 
mentary relationship of the former to the latter. This should be taken 
as a new element added to the traditional understanding of the Mid- 
dle Way. 


& CHAPTER III 
"Se" Chih-i on Madhyamika 


With some fundamental understanding of the Madhyamika con- 
cepts of Emptiness and the Middle Way, we may now proceed to 
deal with our first basic question: How does Chih-i understand and 
criticize those Madhyamika concepts? This question is closely 
related to Chih-i’s theory of the classification of Buddhist doctrines, 
which is the backbone of his system of thought. In this theory we can 
see how Chih-i understands the different Buddhist doctrines and 
what standpoint he himself takes. This is particularly true in dealing 
with the question of Chih-i’s interpretation of Emptiness and the 
Middle Way. Only after we have a clear idea about how he classifies 
the important Buddhist doctrines can we be in a better position to 
find out how he evaluates and accommodates the Madhyamika. 


1. Chih-i’s classification of Buddhist doctrines 


Among Chih-i’s major writings—viz., those which reflect his 
mature thought—the descriptions of his classification of Buddhist 
doctrines are found in many places.' The SCI, in particular, gives 
an extremely detailed and systematic analysis of this theory.? Like 
most original Chinese thinkers, who initiated new ideas but were 
always reluctant to claim authorship under their own names, Chih-i 
let it be known that the theory of classification was not his own crea- 
tion; he stated that its basic idea could be found in a number of 
Mahayana sutras and sastras.? As a matter of fact, there had been var- 
ious theories with regard to classifying the Buddhist doctrines before 
Chih-i proposed his own.* Yet the comprehensiveness and clarity of 
his theory, and thus its supremacy over others, should not be 
neglected.’ This theory reveals Chih-i’s unique way of digesting or 
crystallizing the Buddhist doctrines and his view on what the perfect 
Buddhist doctrine should be. 

Chih-i’s classification of Buddhist doctrines has been amply stud- 
ied by modern scholars (for example, Ando and Tamura in Japan 
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and Hurvitz in the West). However, as will be clearly explicated 
below, Buddha Nature (or more appropriately, Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature) is the key concept in Chih-i’s system of thought, in which 
the classification of Buddhist doctrines is an important item. ‘These 
scholars do not pay attention to this concept and so, in our opinion, 
fail to provide a precise understanding of Chih-i’s theory of classifi- 
cation. To be specific, both Ando and Tamura make no mention of 
Buddha Nature, much less Middle Way-Buddha Nature. Hurvitz, 
in the main body of his work discussing Chih-i’s classification, does 
not mention Buddha Nature either. He merely introduces the three 
aspects of Buddha Nature (san-yin fo-hsing) in a footnote in order to 
explain the feature that the cause is separate; this is one of the fea- 
tures that made Chih-i distinguish and designate the ‘Separate 
Teaching” (which we shall refer to as “Gradual Doctrine’’) pieh- 
chiao.’? This footnote reflects Hurvitz’s lack of awareness of the 
importance of Buddha Nature in Chih-i’s classification. As for the 
recent works on T’ien-t’ai, Swanson and Nitta in particular, the for- 
mer makes no mention of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, while 
the latter does mention this concept a few times, without, however, 
laying any emphasis on it. 

We are aware of the fact that among the important works of Chih- 
i used here, the FHHI, FHWC and MHCK were actually recorded 
by Kuan-ting, and the WMCLS was abridged by Chan-jan from the 
WMCWS. It is possible that Kuan-ting might have made some 
accretions with reference to the sources of other schools, the San-lun 
School led by Chi-tsang (A.D. 549-623) in particular. With regard 
to the explication of Buddha Nature or Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature, we find that the FHHI, FHWC and MHCK are, in the 
main, quite in line with the SCI, WMCHS, WMCLS and 
WMCWS, the commentaries on the Vimalakirti-nirdesa-siitra (Wet-mo 
ching) written by Chih-i himself in his later days. We therefore do not 
think that there should be serious problems with Kuan-ting’s possi- 
ble accretions in the understanding of Chih-i’s Buddha Nature or 
Middle Way-Buddha Nature. Further, the incidence of Buddha 
Nature or Middle Way-Buddha Nature is much greater in these 
commentaries than in the FHHI, FHWC and MHCK, manifesting 
a deeper concern with the Buddha Nature or Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature on Chih-i’s part in his old age. The delineation of the Bud- 
dha Nature or Middle Way-Buddha Nature should also be taken as 
representing Chih-i’s mature thought. 
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In view of our dissatisfaction with the understanding of Chih-i’s 
theory of classification revealed by modern scholars, we will proceed 
to undertake an original study of this theory. Chih-i classifies the 
Buddhist doctrines into four types in accordance with the difference 
in contents that the Buddha preached. This classification is called 
Hua-fa ssu-chiao, in contrast to the Hua-i ssu-chia, which was also pro- 
posed by Chibh-i to classify the four types of methods the Buddha was 
supposed to have undertaken in his preachings. These four types of 
doctrine are the Tripitaka Doctrine, the Common Doctrine, the 
Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine.® 

The leading issues that govern Chih-i’s classification of the Bud- 
dhist doctrines are shth-hstang (“the Truth’’) and the way to realize 
it. For Chih-i, the Truth explicated in both the Tripitaka Doctrine 
and the Common Doctrine is Emptiness, while the Truth explicated 
in both the Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine is the Middle 
Way. With regard to the way to realize the Truth, Chih-i maintains 
that the Tripitaka Doctrine proposes to analyze, disintegrate and 
eliminate dharmas in order to enter into the state of Emptiness, while 
the Common Doctrine advocates that one should realize Emptiness 
in the nature of dharmas, without destroying anything whatsoever. 
On the other hand, the Gradual Doctrine teaches people to pene- 
trate the Middle Way through a gradual process, while the Perfect 
Doctrine advises that one should realize the Middle Way instantane- 
ously. The expressions to show these four different ways are: hsi-fa 
ju-k’ung (Tripitaka Doctrine), t’t-fa ju-k’ung (Common Doctrine), 
tz’u-tt ju-chung (Gradual Doctrine) and yiian-tun ju-chung (Perfect Doc- 
trine).° 


2. The Tripitaka Doctrine and the Common Doctrine 


The Truth of the Tripitaka Doctrine and the Common Doctrine is 
termed a “partial Truth” (p’ten-chen) in contrast to the ‘Perfect 
Truth” (yiian-chen) of the Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doc- 
trine.'° This is because Chih-i regards the Emptiness of the Tripi- 
taka Doctrine and the Common Doctrine as negative, static and 
transcendent, whereas the Middle Way of the Gradual Doctrine and 
the Perfect Doctrine is positive, dynamic and immanent. The point 
is that for Chih-i the Emptiness spoken of in this context is mere 
Emptiness (tan-k’ung),;'! the Middle Way, on the other hand, is iden- 
tified with Buddha Nature, which is characterized by permanence, 
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function and the ability to embrace all dharmas that express positive, 
dynamic and immanent dimensions. '? 

What, then is the difference between /si-fa (to analyze and disinte- 
grate dharmas) of the Tripitaka Doctrine, and t’:-fa (to embody dhar- 
mas) of the Common Doctrine? Chih-i’s interpretation is that people 
who advocate the Tripitaka Doctrine tend to see dharmas as some- 
thing real. They therefore analyze and even disintegrate dharmas in 
order to reach the point at which they find nothing left and realize 
that all dharmas are empty. On the contrary, people advocating the 
Common Doctrine understand that dharmas are dreamlike and 
empty by nature. These people consequently attain the Truth of 
Emptiness right in the nature of dharmas, without analyzing and des- 
troying anything. !’ 

In the midst of this comparison, Chih-i applauds the way of t’:-fa 
and denounces the way of hsi-fa. In his opinion, the Tripitaka Doc- 
trine confuses the unreal with the real, the non-substantial with the 
substantial. In order to attain the Truth of Emptiness, dharmas would 
have to be disintegrated and eliminated. This way is described as 
inappropriate and “dull” (cho, literally, ‘““awkward”) by Chih-i. On 
the contrary, the Common Doctrine is right in understanding dhar- 
mas as essentially empty or non-substantial. Emptiness or non-sub- 
stantiality can be attained in such a way as to keep dharmas as they 
are. We need not touch or disturb, much less eliminate, them. Chih- 
i considers this way as appropriate and “‘skillful”’ (ch ’ao). ** 

It should be noted that Asi (to “‘disintegrate’’) in Asz-fa and t’: (to 
“embody”’) in t’i-fa are used as methodological terms. Chih-i in 
many places also employs the terms Asi-men and t’t-men, i.e., the 
“door of disintegration” and the “door of embodiment.”’!> From his 
explanation that men (door) is what one “passes through,” © Chih-1 
emphasizes the term’s methodological implications. 

To penetrate deeper into the issue of Truth, it is necessary to 
introduce the idea of the Twofold Truth (erh-tz), which was very 
much on Chih-i’s mind. In the Buddhist circle, it was generally 
accepted that the realm of entities or phenomena is causally condi- 
tioned and represents the worldly Truth; consequently, the absolute 
nature of Emptiness represents the transcendent Truth. With regard 
to the two Truths, Chih-i undoubtedly appreciated the maintenance 
of both, rather than sacrificing one in favor of the other, as is clearly 
shown in his severe criticism of the Tripitaka Doctrine, in which he 
states: 
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When entities are present, there is no [attainment of the] transcen- 
dent; and when entities are eliminated [and the transcendent at- 
tained], there is no [recourse to the] conventional.!” 


He concludes that, in the Tripitaka Doctrine, the idea of the Two- 
fold Truth cannot be established.!* Chih-i’s point is that, for the Tri- 
pitaka Doctrine, the transcendent (chen) Truth (Emptiness) and the 
conventional (su) or worldly Truth cannot stand together: Emptiness 
can only be attained by the elimination of all entities or the worldly 
realm. The conclusion is precisely the result of hst-fa ju-k’ung. 

On the contrary, in the Common Doctrine, phenomena and Emp- 
tiness do not contradict each other; consequently, the worldly Truth 
and the transcendent Truth can be established simultaneously. This 
is possible because, in this viewpoint, phenomena and entities do not 
hinder Emptiness. Rather, they are the very realm where Emptiness 
is to be realized. That is, Emptiness is the Emptiness of entities; it is 
attained relative to entities. Consequently, in order to attain Empti- 
ness, entities would have to be maintained as they are, rather than 
being eliminated. Therefore, Chih-i’s depiction of this characteristic 
of the Common Doctrine with regard to the relation of the worldly 
entities and Emptiness runs as follows: 


The transcendent [is realized] right in the conventional nature of enti- 
ties.19 


And: 
The transcendent [is realized] right in the embodiment of dharmas. 


Indeed, this depiction with regard to the realization of the transcen- 
dent or Emptiness in the Common Doctrine can be seen here and 
there in Chih-i’s works. The word 1’ (“embodiment’’) in ¢71-fa ju- 
k’ung prevents the elimination of dharmas or entities. 


3. The Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine 


For Chih-i, Emptiness as the Truth, whether in the Tripitaka Doc- 
trine or the Common Doctrine, is negative. He refers to this Truth 
by the conventional term “partial Truth” or “one-sided Truth” 
(p’ten-chen).?! When Chih-i speaks of the Truth, he usually uses chen 
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to refer to Emptiness, which he takes to be the Truth of the Tripitaka 
Doctrine and the Common Doctrine, and chung to refer to the Mid- 
dle Way, which he regards as the Truth of the Gradual Doctrine and 
the Perfect Doctrine.?? Emptiness and the Middle Way tend to be 
identified with each other in the Karika; at least, the Middle Way is 
taken to be the complement of Emptiness. They are, however, not at 
all the same for Chih-i. He thinks that Truth should be spoken of in 
such positive terms as No-emptiness (pu-k’ung), which is the Truth 
relative to the Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine.?? This 
No-emptiness is nothing but Buddha Nature,”* which Chih-i identi- 
fies with the Middle Way.”* In this context, he introduces the con- 
cept of Middle Way-Buddha Nature, which he also refers to as Bud- 
dha Nature-Middle Way. The point here is that Buddha Nature as 
the Truth is an extremely important concept that is the characteristic 
feature of the Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine. This con- 
cept is, in fact, what distinguishes the Gradual Doctrine and the Per- 
fect Doctrine from the Tripitaka Doctrine and the Common Doc- 
trine: while the former relates to the Buddha Nature, the latter does 
not.26 When Chih-i makes reference to the four Doctrines, he usu- 
ally relates the Tripitaka Doctrine to the worldly dharmas, the Com- 
mon Doctrine to the unreality of dharmas, and both the Gradual 
Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine to the Buddha Nature. This 
understanding is revealed throughout his major works. 

The Buddha Nature is proposed in contrast to Emptiness, which, 
as Chih-i sees it, obviously tends to be negative. He approaches this 
Buddha Nature in terms of permanency, dynamism and imma- 
nence. It is permanent because it is itself the spiritual Dharma Body 
(Skt., dharmakaya; Ch., fa-shen), which, unlike our physical bodies, is 
not subject to change. It is dynamic in the sense that it is capable of 
functioning. It is immanent because it by nature embraces all dhar- 
mas.27 This approach to Buddha Nature is very important, in the 
sense that Chih-i identifies Buddha Nature with the Middle Way, 
which is the Truth and it follows that Truth is permanent, dynamic 
and immanent as well. Chih-i ascribes this Truth to the Gradual 
Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine exclusively, a new conception of 
Truth that was a great contribution to the development of Buddhist 
thought in China. 

In his voluminous work on the T’ien-t’ai doctrines, Ando dis- 
cusses the Gradual Doctrine in terms of the Middle Way and takes 
the Middle Way to be the central principle of the Gradual Doctrine. 
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The Middle Way of the Gradual Doctrine, he claims, transcends 
both extremes of being and nothingness and is consequently differ- 
ent from either of them.?8 Andd does not mention the Buddha 
Nature at all. In the discussion of the Perfect Doctrine, he does not 
mention the Buddha Nature either, but refers to the principle of the 
Middle Way. He regards this Middle Way of the Perfect Doctrine as 
not detached from being and nothingness.?° This approach to the 
Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine in terms of the Middle 
Way is proper except that the understanding of the Middle Way is 
insufficient. The major point of Chih-i’s conception of the Middle 
Way of both the Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine lies in 
the identification of the Middle Way with Buddha Nature, which, as 
noted earlier, is permanent, dynamic and immanent. Therefore, the 
Middle Way as the Truth assumes permanence, dynamism and 
immanence. In our opinion, the Middle Way cannot be properly 
understood without reference to Buddha Nature. This novel concep- 
tion of the Middle Way is, in fact, original and highly inspiring. 

The Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine share a view that 
regards the Middle Way as the permanent, dynamic and immanent 
Truth. They part company, however, with regard to the manner in 
which the Truth is realized. For the Gradual Doctrine the manner is 
gradual; and for the Perfect Doctrine, instantaneous or sudden. In 
the Gradual Doctrine, the term that expresses the gradual manner is 
li-pieh, or tz’u-ti, meaning “undergoing gradations.” That is, igno- 
rance is to be eradicated and the Truth attained by a step-by-step 
process from the lower position to the higher. The Gradual Doctrine 
even goes so far as to declare that one has to “undergo cultivation for 
kalpas” (li-chieh hstu-hsing), an interminably long period of time, 
before the final goal can be attained.*° It should be noted that the 
word pieh in pteh-chiao, i.e., “Gradual Doctrine,” has two denota- 
tions according to Chih-i. The first is “different,” in the sense that 
the Doctrine in question is different from the other three Doctrines. 
The second is “gradual,” in the sense that this Doctrine advocates 
the gradual manner in which one attains the Truth.*! Some scholars, 
Leon Hurvitz for instance, adopted the first denotation and trans- 
lated the Doctrine as ‘“‘Separate Doctrine.” *? In the present work, we 
emphasize the second denotation and translate the Doctrine as 
“Gradual Doctrine” because, in our opinion, the word “gradual” 
transmits the true characteristic of the Doctrine, whereas the word 
“separate” does not. 
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In the Perfect Doctrine, the term that expresses the sudden man- 
ner is yiian-tun, meaning “perfect and sudden.” The term pu éz’u-tz is 
also used, meaning “non-gradual,’* to signify the fact that igno- 
rance can be overcome and the Truth attained suddenly or instanta- 
neously, without undergoing gradations. It should be added that 
tz’u-ti and pu tz’u-ti are also employed with methodological implica- 
tions as evidenced by the use of the terms éz’u-ti men and pu-tz’u-ti 
men, or the “gradual door” and “‘non-gradual door,” as seen in 
FHWC.** As pointed out in the previous section, men or “door”’ is 
what one “passes through.” 

Of the two Doctrines, as would be expected, Chih-i views the Per- 
fect Doctrine as superior. He says that although both Doctrines 
teach No-emptiness, the gradualism of the Gradual Doctrine does 
not possess ultimacy; only the Perfect Doctrine realizes ultimate 
reality without the slightest reservation.*° 


4, General Observations 


Chih-i’s classification of the Buddhist doctrines is comprehensive, 
clearcut and systematic. The following points deserve our special 
attention. The correct understanding of Truth and thus the attain- 
ment of enlightenment were the major concerns of all Buddhist 
schools. Among the four types of doctrine, the difference between 
the former two (the Tripitaka Doctrine and the Common Doctrine) 
and the latter two (the Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine) is 
crucial: namely, they differ in terms of the Truth conceived in static 
and transcendent sense, and the Truth conceived in dynamic and 
immanent sense. 

Second, the difference between the former two types of doctrine 
and between the latter two is equally methodological. That is, the 
Tripitaka Doctrine’s disintegration of dharmas and the Common 
Doctrine’s embodying of dharmas are both concerned with the way in 
which the Truth is to be realized. The same can also be said about 
the gradualism of the Gradual Doctrine and the suddenness of the 
Perfect Doctrine. 

Third, logically speaking, the conceptualization of the Truth pre- 
cedes the way to realize it. Chih-i’s scheme of the four types of doc- 
trine is articulated in such a way that they are placed on two differ- 
ent levels, rather than on parallel positions. The primary level is 
concerned with the nature of Truth itself, while the secondary level 
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is concerned with the method of practice. The method of practice is 
closely related to or dependent on the conception of the Truth. 
Finally, Chih-i always enumerates the four types of doctrine in an 
ascending order: from the Tripitaka Doctrine to the Common Doc- 
trine, then to the Gradual Doctrine, and finally to the Perfect Doc- 
trine. This hierarchy has axiological implications; that is, the eleva- 
tion from the Tripitaka Doctrine to the Perfect Doctrine, via the 
Common and Gradual Doctrines, should be understood in valua- 
tional and soteriological terms. This is evidenced by Chih-i’s con- 
cepts of ch’uan, which means “expedient” or “makeshift,” and shih, 
which means “ultimate.” He sees what is ch’uan as being for merely 
temporary purposes and assigns what is shih to finality.2° With the 
contrast of these two concepts made, Chih-i classifies the Perfect 
Doctrine as ultimate and relegates the other Doctrines to the realm 
of expediency.’ In other words, the previous three Doctrines have 
instrumental values that lead to the final and ultimate Perfect Doc- 
trine. Thus, in light of the Perfect Doctrine, Chih-i maintains the 
positive significance of the previous three Doctrines, rather than 
downplaying them. Consequently, all Buddhist doctrines, no matter 
how different they seem to be from each other, are integrated under 
the Perfect Doctrine. This classification, indeed, deserves much 
appreciation from the viewpoint of Buddhist Dharma as a totality. 


5. Madhyamika as Common Doctrine 


In order to answer our first basic question concerning Chih-i’s 
understanding and criticism of Madhyamika’s Emptiness and the 
Middle Way, we must first examine how Chih-i understands the 
Madhyamika in the context of his classification of Buddhist doc- 
trines. Our concern here will focus on the Karika and the TCTL, the 
major texts of the Madhyamika. Specifically, we will examine the 
position of these two texts in Chih-i’s classification of Buddhist doc- 
trines. 

This concern is logically preceded by another question: do the 
major Madhyamika texts have a place in Chih-i’s classification? The 
answer is yes. Chih-i states that the four types of doctrine were initi- 
ated by the Buddha to accommodate all sitras, and furthermore, all 
sastras are commentaries to the sutras. Therefore, no scripture can 
exceed the realm of the four types of doctrine.*® There is no reason 
to believe that the major Madhyamika texts, which were regarded as 
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being so important to the Buddhist tradition, should be excluded 
from this classification. 

Unfortunately, Chih-i never explicitly classifies the Kartka and 
TCTL in the scheme of the four Doctrines, although he does iden- 
tify the Prajnaparamita-sutra and Fa-hua ching with the Common Doc- 
trine and the Perfect Doctrine respectively. Though the classification 
theory is extremely important in formulating Chih-i’s whole philo- 
sophical system, he is not much concerned about the direct correla- 
tion of the four types of doctrine relative to particular sutras and sas- 
tras. In some places, however, Chih-i discusses the four Doctrines in 
conjunction with many important Buddhist texts; in these contexts, 
we can judge vaguely which text belongs to which Doctrine. But the 
position of the Karika and TCTL is not clear.3® Nevertheless, from 
the doctrinal point of view, we can reasonably be sure that the Karika 
and TCTL belong to the Common Doctrine. Hurvitz also suggests 
that the Common Doctrine (he uses the term “pervasive teaching”’) 
may be virtually identified with the Madhyamika philosophic sys- 
tem.*® Nevertheless, he does not elaborate this suggestion. Our 
ascription of the Karika and TCTL to the Common Doctrine can be 
argued as follows: 

First, the fundamental concept of the Karika is Emptiness, the 
nature of Truth. As pointed out previously, this Truth indicates the 
nature of causal origination of entities and is realizable directly in 
these entities. This conception of the Truth entails a positive thought 
in the realization of the Truth by which entities of the nature of orig- 
ination and extinction can and should be maintained as they are, 
rather than being eliminated entirely. This thought, undoubtedly, 
corresponds mostly to the Common Doctrine, which is characterized 
by the assertion of t’t-fa ju-k’ung (i.e., the Truth of Emptiness is to be 
attained in the context of embodying the entities or dharmas). This 
manner of thinking with regard to the realization of the Truth has 
nothing in common with the Tripitaka Doctrine, which advocates 
the disintegration and elimination of dharmas. 

It is not easy to relate the Karika to the Gradual Doctrine and the 
Perfect Doctrine, especially with regard to the issue of Truth. The 
difficulty is that the Karitka speaks of the Truth in terms of Empti- 
ness, a state revealed in the negation of both Self Nature and false 
views; the Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine speak of the 
Truth in terms of Buddha Nature, which possesses positive contents 
and dynamic functions. This concept will be explicated in the next 
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chapter; here it can be mentioned that, for Chih-i, Emptiness is very 
different from Buddha Nature, which is comparable to No-empti- 
ness. The implications of Buddha Nature contain those of Emptiness 
and to a great extent exceed them. 

Second, the doctrine of the Four Noble Truths (Skt., catuh-satya; 
Ch., ssu-t2) is always mentioned in Chih-i’s major works. What 
attracts our attention is that he expounds this doctrine in the context 
of his classification theory. That is, he classifies the methods to real- 
ize the Four Noble Truths into four types and matches them with the 
four Doctrines, respectively. According to Chih-i, the realization of 
the Four Noble Truths employed in the Common Doctrine is by No- 
origination, or wu-sheng.*! He understands the meaning of No-origi- 
nation as follows: 


If dharmas have origination, they will have extinction. As dharmas 
essentially do not originate, they will not extinguish. *? 


Apparently, Chih-i is speaking of No-origination in the context of 
the Truth; this refers to the ultimate nature of dharmas, which tran- 
scends all extremes, including origination and extinction. No-origi- 
nation then transcends origination as an extreme view, which is 
exactly what Nagarjuna’s Middle Way implies. Nagarjuna himself 
seems to ascribe special significance to the transcendence of origina- 
tion and extinction, beginning his Kartka with a verse on the Eight 
Negations (pa-pu), which includes the negation of origination and 
extinction.*? In addition, he immediately argues for the concept of 
No-origination by using an important logical method, the negative 
of the Four Alternatives. ** 

The concept of No-origination also entails the following message 
of transcendence: as dharmas essentially do not originate and extin- 
yuish themselves, there is no need to eliminate them in order to 
attain the Truth. Chih-i also points out in his FHHI that the nature 
of No-origination with regard to the attainment of the Truth is that 
‘ruth is realizable right in the events, but not after their elimina- 
tion.*® This nature of No-origination closely conforms to the Karika’s 
conception of Emptiness, which advises (as in section 1 of the pre- 
vious Chapter) that Nagarjuna’s Emptiness is the Emptiness of the 
phenomenal world, not Emptiness spoken of in an isolated sense. 
Consequently, the realization of Emptiness occurs in the phenomena 
or events, not apart from them. 
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We see, therefore, that Chih-i explicates the Common Doctrine’s 
manner of realizing the Truth in terms of No-origination, which is 
also a crucial concept in the Karika. Chih-i himself is also clearly 
aware of the extreme importance of this concept in the Karika, as he 
asserts, 


Every chapter in the Chung-lun has its own goal. Yet all of them con- 
verge in the concept of No-origination.*® 


Chih-i summarizes the twenty-seven chapters of the Kariké in terms 
of their converging (hui) in No-origination, indicating that all chap- 
ters in the Karcka are expressive of No-origination. It is clear that the 
family resemblance between the Common Doctrine and the Karikd 
cannot be denied. Not only are we able to conclude that the Karika 
pertains to the Common Doctrine, but also that the Karika itself is an 
important text expressive of the Common Doctrine. 

Third, the affiliation of the Madhyamika with the Common Doc- 
trine can be justified by reference to Prajiiaparamita thought. Chih-i 
clearly states in his SCI that the various Prajnaparamita-siitras pertain 
to the Common Doctrine.*? On the other hand, there is an 
extremely close doctrinal relationship between Nagarjuna and the 
Prajiiaparamita literature.*® With regard to this relationship, Chih-i 
himself also states as follows: 


[Nagarjuna] destroys all closures and clingings with the unattainable 
Emptiness and advocates the non-substantiality of all dharmas. This is 
called conformity to the prajiaparamita. *9 


This passage indicates a recognition of doctrinal intimacy between 
Nagarjuna and Prajiiaparamita literature. We will, of course, not 
forget the fact that Chih-i is well aware that the TCTL is an impor- 
tant commentary to a great Prajndparamita-sitra. It therefore seems 
beyond controversy that the Madhyamika, which is closely related 
to Prajiaparamita thought, which is clearly the Common Doctrine 
for Chih-i, is to be seen as Common Doctrine as well. 

In examining the above arguments, we are confident that Madhy- 
amika is, in Chih-i’s view, the Common Doctrine. Accordingly his 
criticism of the Common Doctrine should be regarded as applicable 
to Madhyamika. Chih-i is highly critical of the Common Doctrine, 
as can be seen throughout his major works. This criticism comes 
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from the standpoint of the Perfect Doctrine, reminding us of Chih- 
i’s dissatisfaction with the Kartka in light of the Fa-hua ching, which he 
ascribes to the Perfect Doctrine. In his FHHI, a commentary on the 
Fa-hua ching, Chih-i states twice that the Karika is not comparable to 
the Fa-hua ching.®° He also states that Nagarjuna in the TCTL 
praises the profoundity of the Fa-hua ching. These statements indi- 
cate Chih-i’s parting of company with the Madhyamika, asserting at 
least his preference for the Perfect Doctrine over the Madhyamika. 

Yet on most occasions when Chih-i criticizes the Common Doc- 
trine, he seldom makes reference to'the Madhyamika. This does not 
mean that he does not see Madhyamika as the Common Doctrine. 
We may rather infer that Chih-i is reluctant to explicitly criticize 
Madhyamika because of Nagarjuna’s supreme position in the T’ien- 
t’ai tradition. Nevertheless, his underlying dissatisfaction with the 
Karka, as expressed in his criticism of the Common Doctrine, can- 
not be denied. 


6. Emptiness in its relationship to Dependent Origination 


With the understanding that the Madhyamika belongs to the Com- 
mon Doctrine, we come to a discussion of how the Madhyamika 
Emptiness is viewed by Chih-i. As stated before, Chih-i speaks of 
the Common Doctrine’s Emptiness in terms of t’i-fa; this means that 
Emptiness is to be realized in the context of embodying dharmas. The 
nature of ¢’i-fa should also be applicable to the Madhyamika Empti- 
ness. Chih-i himself clearly specifies the Madhyamika Emptiness 
only a few times in his major works. In one of these references, he 
regards the first half of the famous verse in the Karika—in which the 
concepts of Dependent Origination, Emptiness, Provisional Name 
and Middle Way are introduced—as expounding the Common Doc- 
trine.°? This part of the verse reads, 


I declare that whatever is of Dependent Origination is Emptiness.*? 


‘This passage is expressive of the identification of Dependent Origi- 
nation with Emptiness, appearing to speak of Emptiness in the con- 
text of Dependent Origination. That is, Emptiness is the negation of 
Self Nature, the falsely ascribed nature of dharmas that are causally 
originated. The presumption is that Emptiness is to be properly 
understood in light of its relationship to Dependent Origination. 
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Second, Chih-i praises Nagarjuna with regard to the treatment or 
employment of Emptiness: 


[Nagarjuna] destroys all closures and clingings with the unattainable 
Emptiness. . . . After purifying various dharmas, he specifies Empti- 
ness to explicate the dharmas and concludes [the explication] with the 
aspects demonstrated by the Four Alternatives. ** 


In Chih-i’s view, Nagarjuna teaches the doctrine of Emptiness to rid 
people of false understanding of and clinging to dharmas. ‘‘Unattain- 
able Emptiness” (pu-k’o-te k’ung) by no means signifies that Empti- 
ness cannot be attained or realized. Rather, it signifies that Empti- 
ness cannot be grasped and attached to as an object. This is 
reminiscent of the thought of Emptiness of Emptiness and the 
thought that Emptiness is not to be adhered to, as discussed in the 
previous chapter. The assertion that Nagarjuna destroys all closures 
and clingings with unattainable Emptiness clearly shows that Chih-i 
is well aware of the pragmatic and instrumental character of Empti- 
ness, which is demonstrated in the TCTL and explained in detail in 
our previous chapter, section 5. This character indicates that Empti- 
ness can be taken as an effective measure to eradicate the clinging to, 
or incorrect view of, dharmas. Chih-i believes Nagarjuna to be the 
author of the TCTL and highly appreciates this character of Empti- 
ness. 

The statement that Nagarjuna specifies Emptiness to explicate the 
dharmas (tien-k’ung shuo-fa) should particularly attract our attention. 
It entails the message that dharmas appear as dharmas on the basis of 
Emptiness. That is, it is due to the nature of being devoid of Self 
Nature that dharmas can remain causally originated and by that 
means assume the character of Dependent Origination. In brief, this 
is to speak of the dharmas of Dependent Origination in terms of Emp- 
tiness and is, in fact, comparable to an important verse in the Karika: 


Whatever is in correspondence with sanyatd, all is in correspondence 
(i.e., possible). Again, whatever is not in correspondence with sunyata, 
all is not in correspondence.** 


Inada notes after his translation of this passage that the meaning 
conveyed is that sinyaia is the basis of all existence, and that without 
Stinyata nothing is possible.** All existence (Skt., sarvam; Ch., i-ch’ieh 
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fa) denotes, of course, the entities or dharmas that are causally origi- 
nated. This verse has also been frequently quoted by Chih-i in his 
works. 

From the above two occasions, we see that Emptiness and Depen- 
dent Origination are mutually dependent on each other. This is one 
of the important points in understanding the identification of 
Dependent Origination and Emptiness. Chih-i seems to be happy 
with Nagarjuna’s Emptiness as related to Dependent Origination, in 
that he does not isolate the Truth of Emptiness from the causally 
originated dharmas. This approach to Emptiness closely conforms to 
the Common Doctrine’s nature of t’t-fa, whereby dharmas are per- 
ceived together with the realization of Emptiness. 


7. Emptiness is not No-emptiness 


At the same time that Chih-i affirms the pragmatic use of Empti- 
ness, he is critical of the Emptiness taught in the Common Doctrine. 
In FHHI, he comments on the Common Doctrine: 


The wise sees Emptiness. He should also see No-emptinesss. How can 
he steadfastly abide in Emptiness?5” 


On one occasion, Chih-i criticizes the Prajfiaparamita as the teach- 
ing of no-characteristic (wu-hstang chiao), asserting: 


The teaching of no-characteristic expounds Emptiness and eradicates 
characteristics. It still belongs to [the realm of] impermanence as it 
fails to expound the permanence of Buddha Nature.*® 


This is actually a criticism directed at the Common Doctrine, to 
which the Prajiiaparamita belongs. As pointed out earlier, Chih-i’s 
criticism of the Emptiness of the Common Doctrine should also be 
applicable to that of the Madhyamika. What then is No-emptiness? 
It is, for Chih-i, nothing but Buddha Nature.°® Consequently, Chih- 
i’s criticism of the Emptiness of the Common Doctrine or the 
Madhyamika is essentially that it refers to mere Emptiness, not No- 
emptiness and not Buddha Nature. As far as the literal meaning is 
concerned, Emptiness is of course not No-emptiness, but Chih-i is 
not concerned about this point. Rather, he believes that the Truth, 
no matter what name it goes by, should not only include what Emp- 
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tiness entails, but also what No-emptiness or Buddha Nature 
involves, °° 

Emptiness is negative in nature. No-emptiness should signify a 
positive implication, but unfortunately, Chih-i does not explicitly 
elaborate upon this idea. Nevertheless, it is possible to detect what 
he ascribes to No-emptiness in his explanation of the Twofold Truth 
teaching based on his classification of the Buddhist doctrines. Specif- 
ically, he divides the Twofold Truth teaching into seven types. Four 
of them are from the viewpoints of the Tripitaka Doctrine, the Com- 
mon Doctrine, the Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine, 
respectively. The rest of them are from the viewpoints of “the Grad- 
ual directing the Common”? (pieh chieh t’ung), “the Perfect directing 
the Common” (yiian chieh t’ung) and “‘the Perfect directing the Grad- 
ual” (yiian chieh pieh). Chieh is chieh-yin, meaning to direct one from a 
lower spiritual stage to a higher one. The major purpose of this divi- 
sion of the Twofold Truth is to show the interrelationship among the 
four Doctrines.®! 

In mentioning the three types of Twofold Truth teaching from the 
viewpoints of the Common Doctrine, “the Gradual directing the 
Common” and “the Perfect directing the Common,” Chih-i pro- 
poses three kinds of No-emptiness: 


Eradicating the clinging to Emptiness, we therefore speak of No-emp- 
tiness. When the clinging to Emptiness is eradicated, one may merely 
see Emptiness, without seeing No-emptiness. Those of sharp faculties 
say that No-emptiness is a wondrous existence, and so teach No-emp- 
tiness. Those of sharpest faculties, upon hearing somebody speak of 
No-emptiness, say that it is the tathagatagarbha, and that all dharmas 
move toward the tathagatagarbha. ° 


Here, the No-emptiness resulting from the eradication of the cling- 
ing to Emptiness reminds us of the Madhyamika thought of the 
Emptiness of Emptiness.®? This No-emptiness is the No-emptiness 
of the Madhyamika, which Chih-i does not view as the authentic 
No-emptiness because it merely emphasizes the negative side, 
namely, its eradicating character. What Chih-i is in favor of is the 
other two kinds of No-emptiness: that which is a wondrous exis- 
tence, and that which is the tathdgatagarbha, which all dharmas move 
toward. It is obvious that these latter two are the No-emptiness of 
the Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine, respectively. To be 
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specific, Chih-i relates the wondrous existence to practitioners with 
sharp faculties, who assume, in this context, the viewpoint of “the 
Gradual directing the Common.” From this viewpoint, the Gradual 
Doctrine dominates the Common Doctrine. It is therefore obvious 
that the wondrous existence is ascribed to the Gradual Doctrine. 
Similarly, Chih-i relates the tathagatagarbha, which all dharmas move 
toward, to practitioners with the sharpest faculties, who assume the 
viewpoint of “‘the Perfect directing the Common.” From this view- 
point, the Perfect Doctrine dominates the Common Doctrine. It is 
therefore obvious that the tathagatagarbha is ascribed to the Perfect 
Doctrine. Mou, referring to the above quotation, also states that the 
first No-emptiness pertains to the Common Doctrine, the second to 
the Gradual Doctrine, and the third to the Perfect Doctrine.®4 

We now see that Chih-i speaks of No-emptiness in terms of mzao- 
yu, or “wondrous existence,” and i-ch’teh-fa ch’ti ju-lat-tsang, or “all 
dharmas moving toward the tathdgatagarbha.”” What then is miao-yu? 
Chih-i does not define it clearly in his major works. According to 
Yogacara and Tathagatagarbha thought, this concept refers to the 
realm of beings or dharmas which are viewed as empty in nature, 
without any clinging or attachment. Consequently, the emphasis of 
miao-yu would imply an affirmative but non-attaching attitude 
toward the dharmas in the world.® As for t-ch’ieh-fa ch’ti ju-lai-tsang, 
Chih-i relates it to the embracing of all Buddhist dharmas (chii i-ch’ieh 
fo-fa).°° That is, all Buddhist dharmas move toward the tathdgata- 
garbha. Consequently, all Buddhist dharmas are embraced in the tatha- 
gatagarbha, which is what makes Buddha a reality and is thus called 
the Buddha Nature. It is apparent that both miao-yu and i-ch’teh-fa 
refer to the realm of experience, the realm of phenomena, bearing 
heavy worldly implications. It is in this context of bearing heavy 
worldly implications that Chih-i speaks of No-emptiness. It is also in 
this context that we consider that No-emptiness carries a positive 
tone. 

So far it is clear that Chih-i is critical of the Madhyamika concept 
of Emptiness as the Truth because it is negative in character and 
lacks worldly connection. That is, it fails to refer to the wondrous 
existence and does not embrace all dharmas. For Chih-i, wondrous 
existence and embracing dharmas are attributes ascribable to the 
‘Truth (shth-hAstang). 

Does this criticism do justice to the Madhyamika? In response, we 
make the following points: 
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1. It seems too much to assert that the Madhyamika Emptiness 
lacks worldly connection. The intimate relationship between Empti- 
ness and Dependent Origination, as held by Nagarjuna, gives evi- 
dence against Chih-i’s position. Rather, we should assert that 
Nagarjuna strongly defends the importance of worldly connection to 
the realization of Truth. He argues in the Karika that the supreme 
Truth, Emptiness, should be attained in common practices per- 
formed in the phenomenal world. Apart from these common prac- 
tices, no Truth is realizable. This point will be discussed in full detail 
in Chapter VII below. 

2. The concept of ‘wondrous existence” may also be ascribed to 
the Madhyamika. In various places in the TCTL, the attitude of 
“non-clinging and non-forsaking”’ (pu-cho pu-she) expressed toward 
the phenomenal world is very much present. This attitude is one of 
the major components of Prajiiaparamita thought, of which the 
TCTL is a good example and explication. This attitude is quite con- 
formable to the concept of a “wondrous existence,” which teaches of 
the strength in non-clinging and non-attachment to entities. 

3. From the viewpoint of the Perfect Doctrine, which speaks of 
the Truth in terms of Buddha Nature, Chih-i’s criticism certainly 
makes sense; for in this context, all worldly entities are embraced 
(chii) and are therefore included in the Truth itself, rather than in a 
realm in which the Truth is to be realized, as seen in the ’t-fa think- 
ing. Speaking from an ultimate viewpoint, the worldly entities in the 
Perfect Doctrine are inseparable from the Truth; they are not insep- 
arable in the Common Doctrine or the Madhyamika. The concept 
of “embrace” (chii) in Chih-i’s system of thought implies “having as 
a part of itself,” and thus “being inseparable from.” To distinguish 
the Perfect Doctrine and Madhyamika in terms of worldly connec- 
tion, we can at least say that the former’s worldly connection is 
closer and much more rigid than that of the latter. 

4. The distinction between separability and inseparability is 
based on whether or not the Buddha Nature can be established as 
the Truth (shth-hsiang). The concept of “embrace” discussed above is 
spoken of merely in the context of the Buddha Nature. As we will see 
in the next chapter, the Buddha Nature as the Truth is one of the 
most important concepts in Chih-i’s system of thought. It is, how- 
ever, ignored in the major Madhyamika texts and, for instance, is 
not mentioned in the Karvka at all.°” 
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8. The Middle Way revealed in the transcendence of extremes 


We now come to a discussion of Chih-i’s understanding and criti- 
cism of the Middle Way as presented in the Madhyamika. We wish, 
first of all, to note that he has in mind two kinds of Middle Way. One 
is the Middle Way revealed in the transcendence of extremes; the 
other is the Middle Way spoken of in terms of Buddha Nature. 
Chih-i is quite aware of the difference, as he states: 


That which transcends annihilation ‘and eternalism is called the Mid- 
dle Way. It is, however, not the Buddha Nature-Middle Way.® 


That is, he makes a sharp distinction between the Middle Way in 
reference to the transcendence of extremes and the Middle Way as 
manifested in the Buddha Nature. There is a regretful tone in what 
he says about the Middle Way in reference to the transcendence of 
extremes. 

The concept of Middle Way revealed in the transcendence of 
extremes appears quite often in Chih-i’s works,® and the extremes 
to be transcended are akin to those specified in the Madhyamika 
texts. For example, when Chih-i raises the issue of negation of being 
and nothingness, origination and extinction—terms Nagarjuna 
often enumerates as extremes—he states, 


If being is not determinate, it is non-being. If nothing is not determi- 
nate, it is non-nothing. What is called non-being is non-origination. 
What is called non-nothing is non-extinction. That which transcends 
the level of being and nothingness is called the Middle Way. This is 
identical with the Chung-lun.7° 


This quotation shows a conception of the Middle Way that is identi- 
cal with that mentioned in the Karika. To the extent of transcending 
extremes, Chih-i’s understanding of the Middle Way indeed con- 
forms to that of the Madhyamika, and he is well aware of the fact 
that it is equivalent to the Madhyamika way of understanding the 
Middle Way. 

In the previous chapter, it was pointed out that Nagarjuna’s Mid- 
dle Way is a complement to his Emptiness, and that he does not 
assert that the Middle Way as the Truth is independent of the Truth 
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of Emptiness. This conception of the Middle Way is affirmed by 
Chih-i in his discussion of the two Truths, i.e., paramartha-satya (chen- 
tt) and lokasamurti-satya (su-ti), the “‘absolute Truth” and the “rela- 
tive Truth.” As explicated in the Common Doctrine, he says that 
Emptiness and the Middle Way are combined in the absolute 
Truth,”! that the Middle Way itself is incorporated into the absolute 
Truth.7? In the context of the Common Doctrine, the absolute Truth 
is referred to as Emptiness, while the relative Truth is referred to as 
provisionality. It seems clear that Chih-i does not consider the Mid- 
dle Way to be an independent Truth distinguished from Emptiness, 
but sees it rather as a subordinate conception and thus a comple- 
ment to Emptiness. In view of this, we may say that Chih-i has a 
proper understanding of the complementary character of the Ma- 
dhyamika Middle Way as pointed out in the previous chapter. 

We have also mentioned the Madhyamika thought of the Empti- 
ness of Emptiness in the previous chapter. Corresponding to this 
thought is Chih-i’s discussion of the Emptiness of the Middle Way 
(chung-tao k’ung). The purpose of this Emptiness of the Middle Way 
is exactly the same as that of the Emptiness of Emptiness. That is, 
the Middle Way, being identical to Emptiness, is not to be adhered 
to; otherwise, it becomes a hindrance.”? As pointed out earlier,’ 
Chih-i is well aware of the Madhyamika thought of the Emptiness of 
Emptiness as the Truth; it is only natural that he now speaks of the 
Emptiness of the Middle Way as the complement of the Truth itself. 
This Emptiness of the Middle Way in all respects conforms to the 
Madhayamika spirit of advising against clinging to anything, 
including the Truth itself. 

There is no doubt that Chih-i is well-versed in the Madhyamika 
conception of the Middle Way as the transcendence of extremes. He 
also appreciates its import, but does not accept it without reserva- 
tion. His criticism is shown in the following section. 


9. The Middle Way is devoid of functions and 
does not embrace dharmas 


We have mentioned that Chih-i has in mind two conceptions of the 
Middle Way, one revealed in the transcendence of extremes and the 
other as a manifestation of the Buddha Nature. He constantly criti- 
cizes the former from the standpoint of the latter. It is interesting to 
note that, as the former is expounded in the Madhyamika, which 
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Chih-i regards as Common Doctrine, he on many occasions goes so 
far as to accuse the Common Doctrine of not understanding the 
Middle Way at all.”> What he means by the Middle Way is, of 
course, identical to the Buddha Nature. He asserts in various places 
in his works that the Middle Way is conceived in this way only in the 
Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine. 

Chih-i’s criticism of the Middle Way explicated in the Common 
Doctrine is that it is devoid of functions and does not embrace dhar- 
mas. This criticism is made in Chih-i’s division of the Threefold 
Truth teaching into five types. In section 7 above it was mentioned 
that Chih-i divides the Twofold Truth teaching into seven types. 
This Twofold Truth refers to the absolute Truth, or chen-tt, and the 
relative Truth, or su-t7. The absolute Truth in turn refers to Empti- 
ness, and the relative Truth to provisionality. These seven types of 
Twofold Truth will become seven types of Threefold Truth, if the 
Truth of the Middle Way is added. Chih-i thinks, however, that the 
Tripitaka Doctrine and the Common Doctrine, to which the first 
two types of the Twofold Truth teaching belong, respectively, do not 
fully understand the Middle Way. This Middle Way is spoken of in 
terms of the Buddha Nature, which, for Chih-i, is not explicated in 
these two Doctrines. Therefore, Chih-i speaks of only five types of 
the Threefold Truth teaching: “the Gradual entering the Common”’ 
(pieh ju t’ung), “the Perfect entering the Common” (yiian ju t’ung), 
the Gradual Doctrine, “the Perfect entering the Gradual” (yiian ju 
pieh) and the Perfect Doctrine.”° In describing the first type—the 
Threefold Truth teaching from the viewpoint of “the Gradual enter- 
ing the Common”’—Chih-i states: 


The Middle Way explicated in the doctrine in question only differs 
from Emptiness. This Middle Way is devoid of functions and does not 
embrace various dharmas.”7 


In this quotation, Chih-i is speaking about the Threefold Truth in 
the context of the Gradual Doctrine’s nature of entering (ju) or 
directing (chieh) the Common Doctrine. Chih-i uses the word ju, as 
in pieh ju t’ung, and the word chieh, as in pieh chieh t’ung, interchange- 
ably.’® In the above passage, the Middle Way is specified and criti- 
cized. As far as Chinese grammar is concerned, this Middle Way 
may be related to either the Gradual Doctrine or the Common Doc- 
trine, both of which are doctrines in question (tang-chiao). But from 
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the context of this type of Threefold Truth, in which the Common 
Doctrine is to be guided by the Gradual Doctrine, we can be sure 
that this type of the Middle Way under criticism should be related to 
the Common Doctrine.’? Indeed, this is a rare occasion in Chih-i’s 
major works, in which the Middle Way of the Common Doctrine is 
clearly criticized. 

The Middle Way criticized is also the Middle Way of the Madhy- 
amika, and is thus related to the transcendence of extremes. But 
what does Chih-i’s criticism mean? And what are the nature of ‘“‘a 
function” and the ‘“‘embracing of dharmas?”’ These questions will be 
dealt with in detail in the next chapter. In order to avoid repetition, 
we wish to say that both “functions” and “embracing dharmas”’ are 
usually spoken of in the context of the spatio-temporal world. That 
is, functions are what are imposed on this actual world in order to 
initiate any transformation within it; what are embraced are actually 
nothing but worldly entities. In Chih-i’s view, “functions” and 
“embracing dharmas”’ are truly expressive of the dynamism and 
immanence of the Middle Way, respectively. Indeed, dynamism and 
immanence are the two attributes of Buddha Nature, which is iden- 
tical with the Middle Way.*° 

In summary, Chih-i’s criticism of the Madhyamika Middle Way 
points out that it is not dynamic and immanent; consequently, it 
tends to be interpreted as transcendent of this world. Does this criti- 
cism do justice to the Madhyamika? We would have to answer in the 
affirmative, especially in view of the understanding that the Madhy- 
amika Middle Way is revealed in the transcendence of extremes and 
is therefore no more than a true principle or state of the entities. 
This type of Middle Way tends to be static and transcendent, in the 
sense that it, as a principle or state, merely provides a method by 
which to avoid commitment to the extremes. It does not have much 
to do with the unique force by which one can act upon and transform 
the phenomenal world. ; 

It may be helpful to relate this criticism of the Middle Way to 
Chih-i’s comment on the Twofold Truth teaching: 


The Twofold Truth is devoid of the substance of the Middle Way. 
Therefore, when the absolute [Truth] is clarified, it is eternally quies- 
cent as Emptiness. When being is clarified, it resembles the gold exist- 
ing in a rock. Both the rock and the gold are beings, yet are dif- 
ferent.*! 
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Here, Chih-i is referring to the Common Doctrine. However, the 
Twofold Truth teaching is clearly discussed in the Kartka;®2 it would 
seem that Chih-i should have been aware of it. In view of these 
points, it seems safe to assume that the above comment is directed at 
Nagarjuna. As shown in the Karika, Nagarjuna’s Twofold Truth is 
composed of the relative and absolute Truth. The absolute Truth is 
Emptiness, complemented by the Middle Way. Chih-i’s comment 
that the Twofold Truth is devoid of the substance of Middle Way 
does not infer that Nagarjuna does not understand the Middle Way. 
Rather, he is criticizing Nagarjuna’s Middle Way as a state derived 
from transcending extremes, a criticism based on the Middle Way as 
related to Buddha Nature. Tsung-san Mou also points out that 
Nagarjuna’s Middle Way pertains to the ¢’-fa thought of the Com- 
mon Doctrine.*? As we have noted before, this thought does not 
expound the concept of the Buddha Nature. The word ‘‘substance”’ 
(t’t) in the concept of the “substance of the Middle Way” (chung-tao 
t’.), which Chih-i prefers, suggests that the Middle Way so con- 
ceived is more than a state. Though this Middle Way does not neces- 
sarily denote substantiality or a metaphysical substance, concepts 
strongly refuted by all Buddhist schools, it has something to do with 
the source of actions and functions. The term ¢’: here is reminiscent 
of a pair of important categories in classical Chinese philosophy: t’ 
and yung (“function”). These two categories express the two aspects 
of entities: their potentiality and their manifestation or function, 
respectively. We are not in a position to discuss in detail these two 
categories here. Nevertheless, it is certain that chung-tao t’1 is spoken 
of here in the context of potentiality and function. We are convinced 
that the source of actions-and functions can be related to the Buddha 
Nature, which, for Chih-i, can initiate functions as such. It is there- 
fore quite understandable that Chih-i raises the concept of the sub- 
stance of the Middle Way in contrast to the expression of the “eter- 
nally quiescent as Emptiness.” “Quiescence” (chi) in Chinese 
usually denotes a transcendent state that lacks function and dyna- 
mism. For Chih-i, the Madhyamika Middle Way is no more than a 
static type of Emptiness. He earnestly believes that the authentic 
Middle Way, as shth-hsiang or the ultimate Truth, should be identical 
to No-emptiness and dynamic at all times. 
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= Middle Way-Buddha Nature 
as the Truth 


Having discussed above the first basic question, let us now deal with 
the second one: namely, how does Chih-i’s Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature differ from the Madhyamika’s Middle Way? To a limited 
extent, we responded to this question, when we explicated Chih-1’s 
understanding and criticism of the Madhyamika’s Middle Way in 
the above chapter. That is, Chih-i is dissatisfied with the Madhy- 
amika’s Middle Way in the sense that it is devoid of functions and 
does not embrace dharmas. This dissatisfaction is equally applicable 
to the Madhyamika concept of Emptiness as Truth, which Chih-i 
regards as partial or one-sided (p’ien) and without direct and strict 
connection with the empirical world. Therefore, for Chih-i, the 
Truth expounded in the Madhyamika and the Common Doctrine, 
whether it be termed “Emptiness” or “Middle Way,” tends to be 
negative, static and transcendent. He thinks Truth should be perma- 
nent, dynamic and all-embracing. 

It has been mentioned before that Chih-i speaks of Truth in terms 
of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. Indeed, he himself is well aware 
of the fact that Middle Way-Buddha Nature is an issue of Truth, 
with deep soteriological implications: 


The Tripitaka Doctrine and the Common Doctrine contemplate 
[the nature of] Origination and No-origination respectively, penetrat- 
ing the one-sided Principle, which they call the True and Ultimate. 
On the other hand, the Gradua! Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine 
contemplate [the nature of] Immeasurability and No-creation, respec- 
tively, penetrating the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, which they call 
the True and Ultimate.! 


Here Chih-i is discussing the four ways of understanding the Four 
Noble Truths in Primitive Buddhism in the context of his classifica- 
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tion theory. He ascribes the nature of Origination (sheng), No-origi- 
nation (wu-sheng), Immeasurability (wu-liang) and No-creation 
(wu-tso)? to the Tripitaka Doctrine, Common Doctrine, Gradual 
Doctrine and Perfect Doctrine, respectively. The term chen-shih, or 
“True and Ultimate,” explicitly signifies that the issue in question is 
about the Truth, or the ultimate Truth. 

In the WMCLS, chap. 8, Chih-i states that ‘‘What is called liber- 
ation is the realization of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature.”? In the 
following chapter, Chih-i shows the extreme importance of penetrat- 
ing the Middle Way as the path to Buddhahood by remarking that 
the penetration of the Gradual and Perfect Doctrines into the Mid- 
dle Way is the Buddha Way.‘ As this Middle Way is spoken of in the 
context of the Gradual and Perfect Doctrines, it is, no doubt, the 
Middle Way-Buddha Nature.® In view of the understanding that the 
Middle Way-Buddha Nature is what is to be penetrated and realized 
in order to attain Buddhahood and liberation, Chih-i undoubtedly 
regards it as the Truth, or the ultimate Truth. 

As has been pointed out earlier, the concept of Middle Way-Bud- 
dha Nature compounds and identifies the Middle Way and Buddha 
Nature. This identification is, in fact, mentioned by Chih-i himself 
in his FHHI, in his discussion of Buddhist merits.° This compound 
concept appears very often in Chih-i’s most important works, viz., 
MHCK, FHHI, SCI, WMCWS and WMCHS. It appears occa- 
sionally in the WMCLS and once in the Fa-chieh tz’u-ti ch’u-men.’ 
Sometimes the concept is termed “Buddha Nature-Middle Way” 
(fo-hsing chung-tao) rather than ‘Middle Way-Buddha Nature.”® 
There is, however, not the slightest difference between these two 
terms. 

Although Chih-i does not explicitly enumerate the characteristics 
of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, from a wide study of his major 
works we are able to find out that this concept has three characteris- 
tics, which, for Chih-i, are entirely lacking in the Madhyamika’s 
Middle Way. They are, in Chih-i’s own terminology, ‘“‘ever-abiding- 
ness” (ch’ang-chu), “‘meritorious function” (kung-yung) and “embrac- 
ing various dharmas”’ (chit chu-fa). Only after all these characteristics 
are fully accounted for can we have a clear picture of the differences 
between the Middle Way-Buddha Nature and the Madhyamika’s 
Middle Way. Because these differences are extremely significant to 
an understanding of Chih-i’s system of thought, the three character- 
istics must be delineated in detail. 
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Incidentally, although the Middle Way-Buddha Nature assumes a 
crucial position in Chih-i’s thought, it is widely ignored by modern 
scholars in T’ien-t’ai Buddhism. Not only is there no examination of 
its characteristics, the concept is not even mentioned in the works of 
Ando, Sato, Tamaki, Tamura, Hurvitz and Swanson listed in our 
bibliography. Accordingly, the study of this concept is all the more 
necessary for a proper understanding of Chih-i’s thought. 


1. The ever-abidingness of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature 


Ever-abidingness denotes the nature of permanence, which is not 
subject to change. Whatever has this nature is able to abide by itself 
and persist forever. Chih-i basically ascribes this nature to the 
Dharma Body (Skt., dharmakaya; Ch., fa-shen) and the Buddha 
Nature.® On the one hand, as seen in the final section of the previous 
chapter, he criticizes Nagarjuna’s Twofold Truth as “devoid of the 
substance of the Middle Way.” On the other hand, he often raises 
the issue of the ever-abidingness of the Buddha Nature and the 
Dharma Body, which, as we will soon discover, he identifies with the 
Middle Way. It seems that Chih-i is in favor of the Middle Way as a 
body or substance, which is for him the Buddha Nature or the Mid- 
dle Way-Buddha Nature; he therefore ascribes the ever-abiding 
nature to the Middle Way-Buddha Nature as an important charac- 
teristic. 

The nature of the ever-abidingness of the Dharma Body is often 
stated by Chih-i in contrast to the physical body, which obviously 
pertains to the realm of life and death and is consequently imperma- 
nent. This is mainly done in his FHHI, where Chih-i remarks: 


The Vairocana Buddha stays on the lotus flower sea with the great 
bodhisattvas. All of them are not human beings subject to life and 
death.'° 


What Chih-i wants to convey is that the Vairocana Buddha and the 
great bodhisattvas all have the form of the Dharma Body, which is 
different from the physical body that undergoes birth and death. 
Consequently, he further remarks: 


What is quiescent is liberation. Liberation necessarily involves a per- 
son. This person is [spoken of in terms of} the Dharma Body, which is 
not the actual [physical] body."! 
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The ever-abidingness seems to refer to something spiritual, some- 
thing with a permanent nature. This point, that the Dharma Body is 
spiritual and permanent, is described in a most detailed manner in 
the WMCLS. There, Chih-i speaks of two kinds of body, namely, 
sheng-shen and fa-hsing shen. Sheng-shen is the corporeal body in the 
nature of life and death, while fa-hsing shen is the body in reference to 
the Truth. The Sanskrit for the term fa-hsing is dharmata, or dhar- 
matva, which means the true nature or Truth of dharmas. The differ- 
ence, according to Chih-i, is that sheng-shen is affected by nine kinds 
of defilement (Skt., klesa; Ch., fang-nao): hunger, thirst, cold, heat 
and other ailments. When these troubles come, the body has to be 
cured; for example, when hungry, one should drink some milk. On 
the other hand, fa-hsing shen is free from these troubles. It is in fact 
the Dharma Body, which is in the nature of a diamond and is ever- 
lasting.!? Chih-i later positively asserts that the authentic Dharma 
Body is devoid of the nine ailments.'? He elaborates this assertion 
with an analogy between the Dharma Body and a diamond: 


The body of the tathagata has the substance of a diamond. This is the 
permanent body of the Dharma Body. The purpose of the analogy [of 
this Dharma Body] with the diamond is [to indicate] that the sub- 
stance [of this Body] is indestructible, that its functions are beneficial, 
and that it penetrates completely into Reality. The “indestructibility” 
suggests that the Dharma Body is not infected by the impurities of 
illusion, defilement and life and death, remaining ever-abiding and 
unchangeable. The “beneficence” suggests the quality of wisdom 
belonging to the Dharma Body. The merit of illumination of the prajna 
[wisdom over phenomena] is all-inclusive. And the “complete pene- 
tration into Reality” suggests the power of the severance of the 
Dharma Body. The liberation attained is ultimate and the hindrance 
of defilements is completely severed. '* 


It should be noted that the analogy of the Dharma Body with a dia- 
mond does not mean that both are of the same dimension. The dia- 
mond, no matter how “indestructible” it may be, is still destructible 
as an item within the realm of Dependent Origination. Rather, this 
analogy signifies that Chih-i is inclined to speak of the Dharma Body 
in terms of its permanent, functional and ultimate nature. The per- 
manent nature refers to indestructibility (chien), the functional 
nature to beneficence (i), and the ultimate nature to Reality 
(pen-chi). 

Chih-i also ascribes the ever-abiding nature to the Buddha 
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Nature. When he does so, he usually mentions without much elabo- 
ration the expression “Buddha Nature is ever-abiding” (fo-hsing 
ch’ang-chu), or “‘the ever-abiding Buddha Nature” (ch’ang-chu fo- 
hsing).1° Nevertheless, he identifies the Middle Way and the Dharma 
Body'* and even coins a compound term, “Middle Way-Dharma 
Body” (chung-tao fa-shen), to express this identification.’’ It is thus 
clear that, for him, the Middle Way, Dharma Body and Buddha 
Nature all denote the same subject: the Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature. It is also clear that the ever-abiding nature he ascribes to the 
Dharma Body is also ascribed to the Buddha Nature. He creates a 
rather complicated statement, “Buddha Nature-Dharma Body is 
ever-abiding”’ (fo-hsing fa-shen ch’ang-chu), to express this idea.'® 

In view of the identity of the Dharma Body and the Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature, it is certain that the latter also has the ever-abiding 
nature, which is expressed in terms of substance (¢’:), function (yung) 
and Reality (pen-chi). It is also certain that the Madhyamika, as the 
Common Doctrine, is devoid of this nature. On some occasions, 
Chih-i criticizes the Common Doctrine for failing to understand the 
permanent nature.'? Mou also points out that the Chung-lun is 
devoid of the idea of the permanence of the Buddha Nature.”° This 
is expected because this permanent nature is spoken of only in the 
context of the Buddha Nature, a concept which is lacking in the 
Madhyamika, as we mentioned earlier. 


2. The functional nature of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature 


Chih-i also ascribes a functional nature to the Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature as a characteristic, and he places much stress on this nature, 
as is evidenced in the following points. First, Chih-i vehemently crit- 
icizes the Middle Way explicated in the Madhyamika and Common 
Doctrine as being devoid of functions and lacking the nature of 
“embracing dharmas,”” as described in the previous chapter.”! 
Apparently, this criticism is made from the standpoint of the Perfect 
Doctrine, the highest Buddhist doctrine for Chih-i. Consequently, it 
can be inferred that the functional nature must, in Chih-i’s view, 
play an important role in the establishment of the concept of Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature, which is the Truth as the Perfect Doctrine. 
Second, as mentioned earlier, Chih-i speaks of the Dharma Body in 
terms of ¢’i and yung, i.e., substance and function. On some occa- 
sions, he speaks of this function as “‘the great function without lim- 
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its” (wu-fang ta-yung). For example, he divides liberation into two 
types: conceivable and inconceivable, remarking that the latter has 
this ‘‘great function without limits,”’ whereas the former does not.?? 
This inconceivable liberation is the authentic one and is attained in 
the realization of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature.?? Chih-i also 
relates the “great function without limits” to the tathagata,** which is 
the potential state of the Dharma Body.”> This, it should be remem- 
bered, is another expression of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. 
Therefore, we see that Chih-i speaks of the Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature in terms of function, which'is great and without limits. 

To signify this functional nature, Chih-i proposes three terms in 
his major writings: kung-yung, li-yung and simply yung.?© Generally 
speaking, these three terms all refers to the same thing, namely, the 
function or functions exerted toward this empirical world. Once one 
penetrates more deeply into the issue, however, a seemingly slight 
but actually very significant difference can be discerned. That is, 
Chih-i divides kung-yung and li-yung into kung and yung, li and yung, 
respectively. With regard to kung-yung, he states: 


Kung refers to self-cultivation, while yung refers to the benefit to enti- 
ties [or others]. If taken together, they signify the transformation of 
others.?’ 


With regard to li-yung, he specifically refers to /: as the power of wis- 
dom which enables one to understand the Principle or the Truth; by 
yung he refers to the function of wisdom in transforming others.?® 
This reference is further reflected in Chih-i’s discussion on the part 
of function (yung) in his FHHI. As a matter of fact, the FHHI, one 
of Chih-i’s most important works, is composed of five parts dealing 
with five topics, the fourth of which is devoted to the discussion of 
function. This demonstrates Chih-i’s emphasis on the concept of 
function in his system.?9 

As we have just seen, kung-yung and li-yung can be divided into two 
components. Both divisions further indicate that the functional 
nature can be realized and completed in two steps, respectively: self- 
cultivation and the transformation of others. It is natural to cultivate 
oneself sufficiently before exerting oneself in transforming others, a 
point of which Chih-i is clearly aware. He remarks that the yung is 
deeply influenced by the kung, just as in the case of trees: Only when 
trees are deeply rooted can their branches, flowers and leaves flour- 
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ish.3° Here, kung is associated with the roots, while yung represents 
the branches, flowers and leaves. 

Given these differences between kung and yung, and i and yung, 
Chih-i nevertheless views yung alone as expressive of the functional 
nature of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, and he greatly empha- 
sizes the aspect of the transformation of others. In a brief but precise 
explanation of the five topics dealt with in the five parts of the 
FHHI, he simply enumerates yung as the topic of the fourth part, 
stating that yung transforms others.*! Later, he adds that yung is ben- 
efitting others.*? In view of this, we will employ in the following dis- 
cussions the term yung (or “function”) to signify the functional 
nature of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. This term is, if not oth- 
erwise specified, expressive of the above-mentioned implications of 
kung and lt. 

Chih-i asserts that this functional nature is to be realized in rela- 
tion to the actual world of space and time. That is, one has to enter 
this actual world and engage oneself in its affairs. This is the so- 
called ju-chia, or “entering the provisional [realm].” This ju-chia is 
an indispensable step in benefitting others, as Chih-i states: 


If [one] abides in Emptiness, that will never be beneficial to sentient 
beings. If [one] aims at benefitting others, that is the meaning of 
entering the provisional.*? 


The expression ju-chia appears quite often in the MHCK, chapter 
6.3¢ Indeed, Chih-i devotes ample space in this chapter to discussion 
of the motivations and circumstances (yin-ytian) of ju-chia®® and the 
process to complete it,?* which are usually related to the bodhisatt- 
vas. In this connection, Chih-i also mentions ch’u-chia.*” In Chinese, 
ch’u, “to leave,” is commonly used as the opposite of ju, “to enter.” 
Interestingly enough, in the context in which ch’u-chta appears, it 
means exactly the same as ju-chia, i.e., to “enter the provisional 
world.” This can be inferred from the MHCK, which states: 


Originally, the bodhisattva practised Emptiness, not because he values 
Emptiness, but for the sake of sentient beings. He does not value 
Emptiness, therefore he does not abide [in it]. For the sake of benefit- 
ting sentient beings, he has to enter (their realm].*° 
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The word for “enter” here is ch’u. Sentient beings stay in the empir- 
ical or provisional world. In order to benefit them, the bodhisattva 
has to enter this world, ch’u-chia. Chih-i does not distinguish 
between ch’u-chia and ju-chia. Indeed, both ch’u and ju mean “enter’”’ 
in the context in question. Yet it should be noted that whether one 
enters the provisional with or without Emptiness makes a big differ- 
ence. To enter the provisional with Emptiness entails a non-attach- 
ment to the substantiality of the provisional, while entering without 
Emptiness does not. As will be seen in Chapter VI below, Chih-i 
speaks of the Contemplation of the Provisional (chia-kuan) in terms of 
“entering into the Provisional from Emptiness” (ts’ung-k’ung ju- 
chia). This Contemplation embraces the Contemplation of Empti- 
ness (k’ung kuan); it is likely that entering the provisional or ju-chia in 
the present context is integrated with Emptiness. 

Chih-i understands ju-chia or entering the provisional in terms of 
benefitting others, which denotes mainly the saving of sentient 
beings, who suffer constantly in this world of life and death. That is 
to say, the function in question is basically confined to saving senti- 
ent beings. This can also be inferred from Chih-i’s statement that if 
one does not save sentient beings, one is not capable of func- 
tioning. °° 


3. To put sentient beings into correct places with 
the perfect function 


The issue of the function in question is that the function has to be 
performed in the world, which is by nature provisional. Conse- 
quently, one has to enter this world to save sentient beings. Here, 
then, a crucial question arises: How does the function operate? Or, 
more specifically, how are sentient beings to be saved? In response to 
this issue, Chih-i offers an explanation in the context of describing 
the Perfect Doctrine: 


The bodhisattva hears the perfect Dharma, awakens the perfect faith, 
establishes perfect actions, abides'in the perfect position, decorates 
himself with perfect merits, and puts sentient beings into correct 
places with the perfect function. . . . How does he place sentient 
beings perfectly? He may shed light, enabling sentient beings to bene- 
fit from the wisdom of penetrating the identity of Emptiness, the Pro- 
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visional and the Middle Way, and to acquire the method of the Four 
Alternatives. Or they may attain [the goal], whether they are walking, 
standing, sitting, lying, speaking, remaining silent or working. . . . 


[The Dragon King] makes various kinds of clouds, thunder, lightning 
and rain. The Dragon stays in his own palace, yet he is able to make 
all of these without the slightest movement himself. The bodhisattva is 
likewise. Penetrating into the identity of Emptiness, the Provisional 
and the Middle Way, he enables [sentient beings] to obtain various 
kinds of benefit and acquire various kinds of ability, yet with no effect 
on the Dharma Nature. This is called “putting sentient beings into 
correct places with the perfect function.’’*° 


This is a beautiful and lively elaboration of the bodhisattva’s func- 
tion with respect to saving sentient beings. ““The Bodhisattva hears 
the perfect Dharma, . . . decorates himself with perfect merits” cor- 
responds obviously to kung, “‘self-cultivation”’; while “putting senti- 
ent beings into correct places with the perfect function” corresponds 
to yung, signifying the benefitting of others. The function in the 
statement that the bodhisattva “‘put(s) sentient beings into correct 
places with the perfect function” is the function of the Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature. This is because a bodhisattva is a sentient being 
who has attained enlightenment and liberation already. As pointed 
out in the beginning of this chapter, liberation is the realization of 
the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. Accordingly, all performances in 
benefitting others should emanate from this Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature. The treatment of sentient beings with this function is mani- 
festly soteriological: what benefits the sentient beings are the wisdom 
of the Threefold Contemplation (i.e., penetration into the identity of 
Emptiness and the Provisional and the Middle Way) and the method 
of the Four Alternatives. Both are, for Chih-i, closely related to the 
realization of the Truth and attainment of liberation.*! 

To put sentient beings into correct places with the perfect function 
concerns an endeavor to cope with the afflictions (defilements and 
ignorance) with which sentient beings are confronted. With regard 
to this endeavor, Chih-i proposes three steps by means of a medical 
analogy dealing with the curing of diseases: to diagnose the diseases, 
to select the medicine, and to distribute the medicine .*? With respect 
to the diagnosis of diseases, Chih-i remarks that diseases are closely 
analogous to the attachment to false views of self (wo-chien) that arise 
from the delusive mind (huo-Asin). This delusive mind can initiate 
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numerous false views, all of which are conducive to various kinds of 
evil conduct, trapping one in the realm of transmigration.*? With 
respect to the selection of the medicine, Chih-i points out that just as 
there are numerous diseases, there are also equally numerous medi- 
cations.** He states: 


Every dharma has various names, characteristics and efficacies. All 
bodhisattvas who enter the provisional world should distinguish and 
understand [them]. For the sake of [saving] sentient beings, they col- 
lect various dharma-medications like the sea-instructors. Whoever does 
not understand [the dharma-medications] cannot benefit [the world of] 
entities. In order to understand [them], [the bodhisattvas] practise 
cessation, contemplation, great compassion, vow-taking and the 
power of persistent exertion whole-heartedly and thoroughly.* 


With respect to the distribution of the medicine, Chih-i remarks that 
this should be done in terms of the talent of sentient beings. He 
divides the talent of sentient beings into four categories and proposes 
the distribution of “medicine” in the context of his theory of the 
classification of the Buddhist doctrine. That is, the medicine of the 
Tripitaka Doctrine is distributed to those of low talent, that of the 
Common Doctrine to those of medium talent, that of the Gradual 
Doctrine to those of high talent, and that of the Perfect Doctrine to 
those of supreme talent. ** 

The diseases and their remedies are, of course, symbolic; they are 
spoken of in an entirely soteriological sense. What is important is 
that the soteriological goal—liberation of sentient beings—must be 
achieved by means of actions. These actions, usually undertaken by 
the bodhisattvas, must be imposed upon the spatio-temporal world 
of life and death, “the world of sufferings.” *” The bodhisattvas, who 
are capable of the attainment of nirvana, must leave the transcendent 
state of Emptiness, enter the provisional world (ju-chia) and under- 
take actions. The functional nature of the Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature can be spoken of only in these actions. In light of this func- 
tional nature, we can also speak of the dynamism of the Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature. 

The concept of function—whether it be termed yung, kung or li— 
appears very frequently in Chih-i’s works. Interestingly enough, 
Chih-i occasionally employs a compound term, ta-yung-kung-li, 8 
uniting yung, kung and /: to express their greatness. Chih-i’s stress on 
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function is undeniable. From the function’s extremely close relation- 
ship with the empirical world, Chih-i’s emphasis on this world is also 
clear. This emphasis deserves our attention even more in view of 
Chih-i’s comparison of function with the Transformation Body, one 
of the three bodies of the Buddha. We will end this section with a 
delineation of this point. 

The theory of Three Bodies (Skt., érikaya; Ch., san-shen) states that 
the Buddha has three forms of body: the Dharma Body (Skt., 
dharma-kaya: Ch., fa-shen), the Bliss Body (Skt., sambhoga-kaya; Ch., 
pao-shen) and the Transformation Body (Skt., nirmana-kaya; Ch., 
ying-shen). This theory can be traced back to Indian Buddhism and 
has been widely studied by scholars.*® Generally speaking, “ Dhar- 
ma Body” denotes the essence of the Buddha, or the Buddha in and 
of Himself. ‘Bliss Body” denotes the body through which the Bud- 
dha enjoys the bliss resulting from enlightenment. “Transformation 
Body” refers to the body the Buddha assumes in cultivating and 
transforming sentient beings. Chih-i himself has his own under- 
standing of the Dharma Body, the Transformation Body, and their 
relationship, as he remarks: 


In the [very] first moment that the Dharma Body as the origin is 
attained, the function of the Transformation Body is initiated right 
within the substance [of the Dharma Body].*° 


Chih-i speaks here of the Dharma Body and the Transformation 
Body in terms of fen, “origin” and yung, “function,” respectively.* 
Elsewhere, he refers to the Dharma Body as ¢’” and to the Transfor- 
mation Body as yung.>? In Chinese, pen and t’: imply each other in 
meaning, and the combination of them, pen-t’t, is expressive of the 
ultimate Reality. Chih-i also states that the function of the Transfor- 
mation Body is the manifestation of the Dharma Body, praising this 
function as inconceivable.*? In view of this yung-t’ relationship 
between the Transformation Body and Dharma Body, and the iden- 
tity of the Dharma Body and the Middle Way-Buddha Nature as 
described in section 1 above, we are certain that the function spoken 
of here is also the function of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. 

The functional nature in relation to the Transformation Body can 
be seen in the apparition of the Buddha or bodhisattva. That is, the 
Buddha and bodhisattvas, with the Dharma Body as their spiritual 
root, can assume different apparitions in order to save sentient 
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beings. The apparitions assumed are in accord with the individual 
needs and circumstances of sentient beings. Indeed, the term ying in 
ying-shen signifies this point. Chih-i elaborates this issue in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


If sentient beings should attain liberation by means of the [form of a] 
Buddha body, [the Buddha or bodhisattva] will assume the Buddha 
body to preach and distribute medicine to them. If they should attain 
liberation in the form of a bodhisattva, or pratyekabuddha, or 
$ravaka, or the eight lower classes .of life, such as god, dragon, etc., 
[the Buddha or bodhisattva] will assume the corresponding bodies.°* 


This passage clearly describes a soteriological transformation of 
sentient beings in the world, but in a mystical sense. The function 
revealed in the Transformation Body once again verifies Chih-i’s 
emphasis regarding the world. This transformation is, to be sure, a 
vivid example of putting sentient beings into correct places with the 
perfect function. 


4. The Truth in terms of the Mind 


The functional nature of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature signifies 
the dynamism of Truth. That is, Truth itself can act, or initiate 
actions, in order to convert sentient beings. By this we mean that the 
personality who has attained the Truth acts or initiates actions; in 
Buddhism, this personality is the Buddha or bodhisattva. This con- 
ception of the Truth is quite different from what we usually think the 
Truth to be. We tend to conceive the Truth in terms of the Principle 
(Ch., i), which assumes permanence and universality. In other 
words, the Truth remains constantly as it is, without undergoing 
any change; it is universally applicable, whether it be in a logical, 
epistemological or metaphysical sense. We tend to ascribe an 
unchangeable and static nature to the Truth. It is hard to imagine 
that the Truth moves, much less that it functions and acts. 

Chih-i’s understanding of the Truth, which he terms “Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature,” is rich in content. It is, on the one hand, the 
Middle Way, which is the Principle. This is evidenced in various 
compound terms composed of chung-tao, chung and lt, which Chih-i 
articulates in his works. To give a few examples: chung-tao li,*> chung- 
lt,°° chung-tao chth li,°” chung shth-li,>® chung-tao t-shih chih li,®° chung-tao 
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fa-hsing chih l®° and others. The nature of the Principle assumed by 
the Middle Way is shown in its reference to the right state from 
which we are to see dharmas: the state of detachment from every 
extreme. The nature of the Principle spoken of in the context of this 
state is obviously static. Chih-i himself seems to be aware of the 
static nature of the Principle. In the delineation of the ten “‘such- 
likes”’®! or categories (shth ju-shth) of the Fa-hua ching, he ascribes 
three implications to “nature” (Asing), which is one of the categories. 
One of these implications is unchangeability (pu-kai), or motionless- 
ness (pu-tung hsing). Another implication is that this category of 
nature is the nature of Reality (shih-hsing), which is identical to the 
nature of the Principle (¢:-hsing).®* In this way, the Principle is asso- 
ciated with unchangeability and motionlessness, both of which sig- 
nify nothing but static nature. 

On the other hand, Chih-i approaches the Buddha Nature, which 
he identifies with the Middle Way, in terms of the Mind (Asin). This 
approach is from the standpoint of the Perfect Doctrine: 


If one contemplates the Mind to be the Buddha Nature and practises 
the Eightfold Noble Path perfectly, one is capable of writing the sitra 
of the Middle Way immediately. With the understanding that all dhar- 
mas originate from the Mind, [then] the Mind is the Great Vehicle and 
the Mind is the Buddha Nature.® 


We see here Chih-i’s identification of the Buddha Nature with Mind 
in a practical and soteriological tone. That is, in the contemplation 
of the Mind as the Buddha Nature, one must practise the Eightfold 
Noble Path along the direction of the Perfect Doctrine. By doing so, 
one is able to attain enlightenment, an expression of which is “writ- 
ing the sutra of the Middle Way.” Such an identification is also evi- 
denced in the compound term “Buddha Nature-True Mind” (fo- 
hsing cheng-hstn), which Chih-i articulates in a discussion of the 
initiation of the Mind.® 

It is the Mind that Chih-i associates with function and action. In 
his delineation of the ten categories, he states with regard to the two 
categories of force (iz) and action (¢so): 


Force as such denotes the force capable of functioning. This is like the 
bodyguard of the king who has numerous techniques. Because he is 
ill, the techniques are taken as missing. When the illness decreases, he 
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is capable of functioning. The same is true with the Mind. It embraces 
various forces. Due to the disease of defilements, it cannot operate. To 
view it in its true nature, it embraces all forces. With regard to action, 
operation and construction are called “action.” Apart from the Mind, 
there is nothing acted upon. Therefore we know that the Mind 
embraces all actions.© 


In this passage, “force”, “function”, “operation” (yiin-wei), “con- 
struction” (chien-li) and ‘“‘action” are all raised in the context of the 
Mind and are expressive of a dynamic nature. The statement “apart 
from the Mind, there is nothing acted upon” should mean that, 
apart from the Mind, there is no action possible; apart from the 
Mind there is neither an object of action nor an object to be acted 
upon (so-so). What Chih-i wants to emphasize is the Mind as the 
source of all actions. To speak of the object of action is nonsense out- 
side of the context of actions which arise from the Mind. In fact, the 
statement in question reveals that Chih-i ascribes dynamism to the 
Mind exclusively. Because the Mind is identical to the Buddha 
Nature, which stands for the Truth, we therefore can speak of the 
functional and dynamic nature of the Truth.® This, indeed, comple- 
ments our discussion in the above sections concerning the functional 
nature of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. 


5. The Middle Way-Buddha Nature embraces all dharmas 


As has been pointed out previously, Chih-i criticizes, from the stand- 
point of the Perfect Doctrine, the Middle Way explicated in the 
Common Doctrine and the Madhyamika as devoid of functions and 
not embracing all dharmas. In view of this criticism, the functional 
and all-embracing natures must have been attributed to the Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature as its characteristics. As a matter of fact, in the 
delineation of the five types of the Threefold Truth, in which such 
criticism is found, Chih-i frankly attributes the all-embracing nature 
to the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. He states: 


The former two types of the Twofold Truth are excluded, due to their 
failure to understand the [true] Middle Way. With the [true] Middle 
Way added to the five types of the Twofold Truth, we then have five 
types of the Threefold Truth. In respect to “the Gradual entering the 
Common,” the aspect of ‘‘neither delusive nor non-delusive” is speci- 
fied, and the Threefold Truth teaching is completed. [This means, ] 
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the delusive being conventional, and the non-delusive absolute, the 
‘neither delusive nor non-delusive”’ is the Middle Way. The Middle 
Way explicated in the doctrine in question differs only from Empti- 
ness. This Middle Way is devoid of functions and does not embrace 
various dharmas. In respect to the Threefold Truth of “the Perfect 
entering the Common,” its Twofold Truth does not differ from that of 
the former, [i.e., “the Gradual entering the Common,”] However, it 
specifies the ‘“‘neither delusive nor non-delusive” [Middle Way] which 
embraces all dharmas and is different from the former Middle Way [of 
“the Gradual entering the Common”]. In respect to the Threefold 
Truth of the Gradual Doctrine, it develops the conventional Truth 
into two Truths, [i.e., the Truth of Emptiness and that of Provisional- 
ity.] It takes the absolute Truth as the Middle Way, which is merely 
the Middle Way as the Principle. In respect to the Threefold Truth of 
“the Perfect entering the Gradual,” the two Truths do not differ from 
the former [i.e., the Truths of Emptiness and Provisionality in the 
Gradual Doctrine]. But the absolute Middle Way is specified, which 
embraces the Buddhist dharmas fully. In respect to the Threefold Truth 
of the Perfect Doctrine, the Buddhist dharmas are embraced by not 
only the Middle Way but also by the absolute and conventional.°®’ 


With regard to this delineation, it should be noted that when Chih-i 
speaks of the Twofold Truth, he is referring to the Madhyamika’s 
(Nagarjuna’s in particular) absolute Truth of Emptiness and relative 
Truth, which is the provisionality of entities or dharmas. Chih-i is not 
satisfied with this Twofold Truth. Rather, he is in favor of the Three- 
fold Truth, which includes the Middle Way as identical to the Bud- 
dha Nature. In this delineation, there are two points that deserve 
our attention: 


a. The Middle Way in the context of the Threefold Truth of the 
Perfect Doctrine is spoken of in terms of embracing the Buddhist 
dharmas. This embracing nature is also ascribed to the Middle Way 
of other types of the Threefold Truth, in which the Perfect Doctrine 
is the guiding doctrine (the Threefold Truth of “‘the Perfect entering 
the Common” and that of “the Perfect entering the Gradual”). The 
term “Buddhist dharmas”’ (fo-fa) is sometimes replaced with ‘all dhar- 
mas” (i-ch’teh fa) or “various dharmas” (chu-fa). All of these terms 
refer to the entities in the empirical world. This term is different 
from “Buddhist Dharma,” which corresponds to the same Chinese 
characters, i.e., fo-fa; the latter in Buddhism means Truth or Reality 
expressed in Buddhism. In Chih-i’s works, fo-fa may mean entities. 
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It may also mean Truth or Reality. Which meaning it should carry 
depends on the context in which it is being discussed. 

b. Chih-i does not mention the embracing nature when he raises 
the issue of the Middle Way in the context of the Threefold Truth of 
the Gradual Doctrine or the other type of the Threefold Truth in 
which the Gradual Doctrine is the guiding doctrine (the Threefold 
Truth of “the Gradual entering the Common”). Chih-i seems to be 
dissatisfied with the Middle Way of the Threefold Truth of the Grad- 
ual Doctrine, mentioning it in a regretful tone and pointing out that 
it is “‘merely the Middle Way as the Principle.” Furthermore, in the 
descriptions of the Threefold Truth of “the Gradual entering the 
Common” and that of “the Perfect entering the Common,” the 
Middle Way, as “neither delusive nor non-delusive,” is mentioned 
in both cases. Chih-i points out, however, that the Middle Way in 
the latter case is “different from the one in the former case.’”’ These 
two points seem to suggest Chih-i’s reluctance to ascribe the embrac- 
ing nature to the Middle Way of the Gradual Doctrine, which is nev- 
ertheless identical to the Buddha Nature. Indeed, on one occasion 
when Chih-i discusses the Gradual Doctrine, he explicitly remarks 
that its Middle Way is a mere Principle (tan-/i) that does not embrace 
various dharmas. © 

Chih-i also states that the tathdgatagarbha contains all dharmas.°? 
For him, the tathagatagarbha is not different from the Buddha Na- 
ture”° and the Truth (shth-hsiang).”! 


6. The meaning of “embrace” in the passive voice 


When Chih-i raises the issue of embracing dharmas of the Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature, he uses the terms chii and pei interchangeably. 
In the above quotation, for example, pei in pu-pei chu-fa and chii in chii 
t-chieh fa represent the same meaning: “embrace.” Our present con- 
cern is, what does ‘“‘embrace” mean in the assertion that the Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature embraces all dharmas? This is crucial to the 
understanding of the all-embracing nature of the Middle Way-Bud- 
dha Nature. 

On the basis of our studies of the major texts, we have discovered 
no place in which Chih-i has explicitly and in detail explained what 
“embrace” means in this context. Its implications are not impossi- 
ble to detect, however, and will be developed in the following discus- 
sions. 

Chih-i asserts that liberation is attained in the realization of the 
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Middle Way-Buddha Nature, as pointed out in the beginning of this 
chapter. This is quite apparent to Buddhists advocating the doctrine 
of the Buddha Nature, which teaches that every sentient being is 
endowed with the Buddha Nature, and that enlightenment means 
the realization of this Buddha Nature.”? Chih-i basically admits this 
doctrine, expressing the claim that every sentient being has the Bud- 
dha Nature on some occasions.”? However, he does not confine the 
Buddha Nature to sentient beings, but broadens its dimension to 
cover the non-sentient. This is done by identifying the Buddha 
Nature with the Dharma Nature (Skt., dharmatd, dharmatva; Ch., fa- 
hsing), which means the true nature of dharmas or entities. He states 
straightforwardly: “Buddha Nature is Dharma Nature.”’* The 
expression “true nature of dharmas”’ signifies the character of insepa- 
rability from the dharmas, and thus the embracing of them. That is, 
the Dharma Nature embraces all dharmas. In view of the identifica- 
tion of the Dharma Nature with Buddha Nature, the latter also 
embraces all dharmas. It is in this context that we speak of the all- 
embracing nature of the Buddha Nature or Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature. We must not forget that the dharmas in question contain 
both sentient and non-sentient beings. Consequently, we can say 
that the Buddha Nature or Middle Way-Buddha Nature embraces 
not only sentient beings, but also non-sentient beings. 

This all-embracing nature entails, in fact, that in the endeavor to 
attain enlightenment or liberation, one must realize not only the 
Middle Way-Buddha Nature, but also the dharmas (all sentient and 
non-sentient beings). If not, the characteristic of embracing the dhar- 
mas of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature will be of no importance. 
But what does such entailment mean? 

Let us first discuss the case in which the dharmas denote sentient 
beings. In view of the assertion that all sentient beings possess the 
Buddha Nature, which makes them capable of attaining Buddha- 
hood or liberation, realization of the Buddha Nature naturally con- 
tains the realization and liberation of sentient beings. In this con- 
text, the assertion that the Middle Way-Buddha Nature embraces all 
sentient beings actually means that this Nature is possessed as a 
potential by all sentient beings and that its realization will result in 
the liberation of the latter. Accordingly, ‘““embrace” by itself in the 
active voice is transformed into the passive voice to mean “pos- 
sessed by.” 

With regard to the case in which the dharmas denote non-sentient 
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beings, we may make reference to Chih-i’s well-known declaration 
from the perspective of the Perfect Doctrine: 


Even a single item of color or smell is the Middle Way. The “dharma” 
of the Middle Way embraces all dharmas.75 


In the second half of this declaration, the expression chung-tao chth fa 
(literally, the dharma of the Middle Way) simply denotes chung-tao or 
the Middle Way itself. Fa in the expression does not have any sub- 
stantial meaning; it is not the same as the fa in chi i-ch’ieh fa 
(embrace all dharmas), in which fa stands for entities in the phenome- 
nal world. 

This declaration can be approached in two different ways, in 
which “embrace” assumes different meanings. Speaking ontologi- 
cally, the color or smell, as an existent, has its origin in the Middle 
Way because the Middle Way possesses all existents or dharmas. 
“Embrace” takes the active voice, meaning “possess.”’ Speaking 
practically and soteriologically, however, the declaration involves 
quite another picture. Even a color or smell is expressive of the Mid- 
dle Way. That is, the Middle Way can be revealed even in a common 
non-sentient being. What Chih-i wants to assert is not the origina- 
tion of the color or smell from the Middle Way, but rather the unlim- 
ited pervasiveness of the Truth of the Middle Way. It is possessed by 
and therefore can be revealed in everything. It is in this context that 
Chih-i asserts that the Middle Way embraces all dharmas. ““Em- 
brace”’ takes the passive voice to mean “possessed by.” 

In Chih-i’s major works, there is no sign that he is much inter- 
ested in ontological issues. But his deep concern with practical and 
soteriological affairs is undeniable. In view of this concern, it is 
likely that “embrace” should be understood in the passive sense of 
“possessed by,” and that the assertion that the Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature embraces all dharmas actually means that the Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature is possessed by all dharmas. Accordingly, the realiza- 
tion of the dharmas consists in the realization of the Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature or the Truth right within them. Chih-i himself 
understood the all-embracing nature of the Truth of the Middle Way 
in practical and soteriological terms: “If one understands that the 
various dharmas do not originate, one at once embraces all Buddhist 
dharmas.”’’® That the various dharmas do not originate signifies the 
insight of No-origination, which in turn indicates the transcendence 
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of all extremes. As described previously, the transcendence of 
extremes denotes the realization of the Truth of the Middle Way, 
which will result in liberation. This insight can lead one to the sote- 
riological goal and must be acquired in practice. Chih-i relates the 
issue of all-embracing nature to this insight. For him, the assertion 
that the Middle Way-Buddha Nature embraces all dharmas consists 
in the realization of the Middle Way not anywhere else but within 
the various dharmas themselves. This is possible only on the basis 
that the Middle Way-Buddha Nature is possessed by the dharmas.”’ 

It is worthwhile to note that the idea of the non-sentient beings 
possessing the Buddha Nature (wu-ch’ing yu-hsing) appeared within 
the T’ien-t’ai tradition after Chih-i. Chan-jan (A.p. 711-782), an 
eminent T’ien-t’ai thinker, was a strong advocate of this idea.” 
There must be a close relationship between this idea and Chih-i’s 
thought of the all-embracing nature of the Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature, both historically and philosophically. One of the major rea- 
sons is that the assertion that the Middle Way-Buddha Nature 
embraces all dharmas was taken to mean, as just has been argued, 
that this Nature is possessed by all dharmas, and consequently that 
the non-sentient beings possess the Buddha Nature because a part of 
the dharmas is non-sentient. This idea is a very straightforward and 
radical one. It is likely that the T’ien-t’ai followers, Chan-jan 
included, understood the term “‘embrace”’ in the assertion that the 
Middle Way-Buddha Nature embraces all dharmas in a passive man- 
ner, and their understanding of the assertion became one in which 
the Middle Way-Buddha Nature is possessed by the dharmas. In 
order to emphasize the unlimited pervasiveness of the Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature, they eventually worked out the radical idea in an 
active tone: even non-sentient beings possess the Buddha Nature. A 
detailed discussion of this issue is, however, out of the question 
here.79 


7. “Embrace” in the active and methodological sense 


Is “embrace” entirely passive in meaning? Can we say in some 
sense that the Middle Way-Buddha Nature does embrace the dhar- 
mas, which include both sentient and non-sentient beings? To speak 
in terms of compassion, the answer may be affirmative. As is com- 
monly known to Mahayana Buddhists, compassion (Skt., maztreya- 
karuna; Ch., tz’u-pet) is an indispensable element in the practice of a 
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bodhisattva, who is much concerned with the liberation of others.®° 
Authentic compassion is all-embracing, rather than confined to a 
certain realm. That is, a true Buddhist should have compassion for 
both sentient and non-sentient beings. Having compassion for senti- 
ent beings is easy to understand, while having compassion for non- 
sentient beings seems unnatural in view of the latter’s lack of feelings 
and consciousness. However, it is the non-sentient beings that con- 
stitute the vital conditions or circumstances of the sentient beings, 
which Chih-i calls the ‘‘pure Buddha Land.” He once remarked in a 
regretful tone that if one abides in Emptiness, there will be no pure 
Buddha Land.*! Consequently, if sentient beings are to be purified, 
non-sentient beings should be purified, too. It is in this sense that we 
may say that non-sentient beings are embraced by the Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature, or the latter embraces the former, in which 
“‘embrace”’ is in the active voice. 

It is interesting to note that Chih-i divides compassion into three 
types in light of his theory of the Threefold Contemplation: the com- 
passions related to the Contemplation of Emptiness, the Contempla- 
tion of the Provisional and the Contemplation of the Middle Way. 
Chih-i states that the former two compassions are shared by the 
bodhisattvas, whereas the latter compassion is confined to the tathé 
gata and is consequently called “‘tathagata compassion” (ju-lai tz’u- 
pei). Chih-i also states that this compassion shares the same sub- 
stance with shth-hsiang or the Truth.*? He says that the compassions 
related to the Contemplations of Emptiness and the Provisional have 
limits, while the tathagata compassion is limitless and is the sea where 
various dharmas of the tathagata-garbha assemble.** Although Chih-i 
does not elaborate this image, it is likely that the limitless nature of 
the tathdgata compassion consists in embracing both non-sentient and 
sentient beings by this compassion. 

The all-embracing nature is also what determines shih-hstang or 
the Truth to be titled tathdgata-garbha, i.e., the receptacle of all enti- 
ties in Thusness. In enumerating the various names of the Truth, 
Chih-i remarks that because the Truth broadly embraces various 
dharmas, it is called tathagata-garbha.** This Truth is, for Chih-i, noth- 
ing but the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. 

The all-embracing nature of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature 
may be spoken of in methodological terms. That is, the Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature embraces all sorts of methods, which may be 
used for educational and soteriological purposes, for the liberation of 
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sentient beings. How they are to be used must be in line with the 
individual needs of various sentient beings. 

Chih-i remarks from the standpoint of the Perfect Doctrine that 
the Mind (hsin) of all sentient beings fully embraces ‘all doors 
toward the Truth” (2-ch teh fa-men); this means that the tathagata (the 
Buddha) examines clearly the nature of this Mind and, on the basis 
of it, declares that there are countless doctrines and methods coming 
from the Mind.* Prior to this remark, Chih-i points out that, in the 
context of the Perfect Doctrine, all things come from the Mind, 
which is both the Great Vehicle (Mahayana) and the Buddha 
Nature. *6 

We observe two important points made by Chihb-i in this context: 


a. The Mind embraces all doors leading to the Truth. 
b. The Mind is identical to the Buddha Nature. 


The second point was already discussed above in section 4. We will 
therefore concentrate on the first point, which is simply expressive of 
the all-embracing nature of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature spoken 
of in methodological terms. On the basis of our study, we found no 
straightforward elaboration of this point in Chih-i’s major works. 
However, its implication can be inferred by making reference to the 
concept of expedience (fang-pien), which entails the ‘“‘door toward the 
Truth” (fa-men) in meaning, and vice versa. This expedience, in terms 
of its methodological nature, appears very often in Chih-i’s works. It 
is particularly ascribed to the Buddha and bodhisattvas, as special 
weapons in their pursuit of transforming the world. For example, in 
the practice of the Contemplation of the Middle Way, Chih-i enu- 
merates five items one must undergo, among which is the learning 
of the “great expedience”’ (hstieh ta-fang-pien). With regard to this 
great expedience, he gives some concrete examples, including appa- 
ritions, analogies and discursions, and emphasizes that expedience 
is indispensable in benefitting others and in awakening them to the 
Truth. Indeed, the great expedience is, for Chih-i, a major way to 
express the tathagata’s “‘great function without limits.”’®” 

In the voluminous WMCWS, Chib-i defines expedience or fang- 
pien in detail. He remarks: 


What is called fang-pien is for attaining the wisdom to the Truth. 
Therefore [we] need fang-pien. Fang is the partial method achieved by 
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wisdom. Pien is the technique to make expedient use [of the method] 
skillfully. Making expedient use of the methods skillfully and benefit- 
ting others in accordance with the situations are therefore called fang- 
pien.*8 


Chih-i divides fang-pien into fang and pien, referring the former to the 
methods and the latter to the techniques that can use the methods 
skillfully. In Chinese, fang or fang-fa may mean a method, and pien or 
pien-i may signify an action based on one’s initiative, or an action in 
response to what circumstances may:require. In this action, the skill 
of using methods is involved. Chih-i’s explanation of fang-pien in this 
way shows his delicacy in understanding and analysing Chinese 
terms. The goal of fang-pien or expedience—benefitting other people 
—remains, however, unchanged. It should be noted that, in the 
operation of fa-men or fang-pien, evil elements may be introduced or 
even taken as necessary. For example, in the conversion of a robber, 
the Buddha or bodhisattva himself may assume the apparition of a 
robber and perform evils with him in order to enhance the intimacy 
with the robber, which is most conducive to the robber’s conver- 
sion.®° 

The proposition that the Mind embraces all doors toward the 
Truth is not often raised in Chih-i’s major works. These doors 
toward the Truth can in fact be viewed as dharmas in a broader sense. 
We therefore think that the methodological implication of the all- 
embracing nature may be regarded as a complement to the implica- 
tions explicated earlier concerning the meaning of “embrace.” 


8. Chih-i’s Middle Way-Buddha Nature and 
Madhyamika’s Middle Way 


With the understanding of Chih-i’s conception of the Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature as derived from the above discussions, we now wish 
(o respond to our second basic question concerning the difference 
between Chih-i’s Middle Way-Buddha Nature and the Madhyami- 
ka’s Middle Way, focusing on five points. 

First, Chih-i’s Middle Way-Buddha Nature is an issue of shih- 
hsiang, or the Truth, and is the core of his whole system of thought. 
As seen from Chih-i’s theory of the classification of the Buddhist 
doctrines, this Middle Way-Buddha Nature is his most crucial and 
important concept and is consequently the most emphasized doc- 
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trine. It is mentioned in many of Chih-i’s important works, particu- 
larly in his commentaries on the Vimalakirti-nirdesa-sutra (Wei-mo 
ching), i.e., the WMCLS and WMCWS. The Madhyamika’s Mid- 
dle Way is only a complement to Emptiness, which is the Truth in 
the Madhyamika system. As discussed in detail in Chapter II, this 
Middle Way reveals the transcendent nature of Emptiness. This 
nature is the transcendence of extremes, being and nothingness in 
particular. Although the Middle Way also is important, it is still sub- 
ordinate to Emptiness; therefore, it does not attract the greatest 
attention from the Madhyamikas. For the Madhyamikas, it is the 
concept of Emptiness that characterizes their system, not the Mid- 
dle Way. 

Second, Chih-i’s Middle Way-Buddha Nature, on the one hand, 
implicates the Madhyamika’s Middle Way, i.e., the transcendence 
of all extremes. On the other hand, it involves functional nature, 
which both Madhyamika’s Middle Way and Emptiness lack. Chih-i 
sees the Middle Way not merely as Principle, but also as the Mind. 
It is the Mind that is functional and capable of initiating actions. In 
Nagarjuna’s Karka, there is neither any mention of the nature of 
function nor any discussion of the relationship between the Mind, 
the Middle Way and Emptiness. As remarked previously, the func- 
tion or functions are related straightforwardly to the transformation 
of the phenomenal world, which is the major religious concern of 
Mahayana Buddhism. The strength of a religion very much depends 
on whether or not its function or functions are emphasized; conse- 
quently, the functional nature is extremely significant in soteriologi- 
cal terms. 

Third, Chih-i’s Middle Way-Buddha Nature is attributed to the 
ever-abiding nature due to his identification of the Middle Way with 
the Dharma Body and Buddha Nature. Chih-i takes the Dharma 
Body and Buddha Nature, the former in particular, as an indestruc- 
tible spiritual entity; the ever-abiding nature is also spoken of in this 
context. On the contrary, there is no mention of the Dharma Body 
and Buddha Nature in the Karika, much less an identification of the 
Middle Way with them. There is therefore no “ever-abiding 
nature” revealed in the Karika. Chih-i’s criticism of Nagarjuna, that 
his Twofold Truth is devoid of the “substance of the Middle Way,’® 
seems to reveal Chih-i’s disagreement with Nagarjuna’s conception 
of the Truth. That is, Nagarjuna’s Truth, whether it be termed 
“Emptiness” or “Middle Way,” is not established in terms of an 
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indestructible spiritual substance or body, which Chih-i associates 
with the Dharma Body and Buddha Nature. 

Fourth, with regard to the third characteristic of Chih-i’s Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature—the “all-embracing nature’—there is no 
mention in the Karika that Emptiness or the Middle Way embraces 
all entities or dharmas. Nevertheless, the Karika does contain an idea 
in connection with the relationship between nirvana and samsara, the 
world of life and death. This idea can be, to a certain extent, 
regarded as similar to the first implication of “embrace” explicated 
previously, which basically advises that the Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature is the dharmata, the ‘“‘nature of dharmas,”’ that this Nature is 
possessed by the dharmas, and that it is to be realized and liberation 
attained within these dharmas. Therefore, this entails the inseparabil- 
ity of the dharmas from this Nature and its embracing of them. The 
idea in the Karika—that it is not possible that nirvana is tenable apart 
from life and death®!—is akin to this implication in view of the fact 
that the attainment of nirvana results in the realization of the Truth, 
which is, for Nagarjuna, Emptiness complemented by the Middle 
Way. It therefore seems possible to say that Emptiness or the Middle 
Way, as expounded in the Karika, embraces the entities or dharmas in 
the world of life and death. 

This idea of Nagarjuna is elaborated elsewhere in the Karika: 


Samsara (i.e., the empirical life-death cycle) is nothing essentially dif- 
ferent from nirvana. Nirvana is nothing essentially different from sam 
sara. %* 


The limits (i.e., realm) of nirvana are the limits of samsara. Between the 
two, also, there is not the slightest difference whatsoever.” 


These two verses advise that nzrvdna and the world of life and death 
are not different from each other at all with respect to their kof, their 
“realm.” In other words, the realm of nirvana is just the realm of the 
world of life and death. It follows that nirvana is realized nowhere but 
within the world of life and death. In replacing nzrvdna and the world 
of life and death with Truth and the dharmas, respectively, we can say 
that Truth is realized nowhere but within the dharmas. This seems to 
imply that the Truth, whether it be Emptiness or the Middle Way, 
embraces the dharmas. 

Despite this similarity of emphasis on the dharmas in Chih-i’s 
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thought and the Karika, we must cautiously remind ourselves that 
there is still a difference in the degree of emphasis. Chih-i explicitly 
states that the Middle Way-Buddha Nature embraces all dharmas, 
while Nagarjuna remarks in a reservedly qualified manner that 
there is not the slightest difference between nirvana and samsara. It is 
clear that Chih-i adopts a more concrete and constructive attitude 
toward the world. With regard to the other two implications of the 
all-embracing nature—the implication associated with the compas- 
sion of the tathagatha and the implication in its methodological refer- 
ences—there is no hint at all in the Kartka. 

Finally, Chih-i’s Middle Way-Buddha Nature and Madhyamika’s 
Emptiness and Middle Way are bound together by the issue of 
Truth. Chih-i is well aware of this. How he criticizes Madhyamika’s 
Middle Way and establishes his own Middle Way-Buddha Nature 
is, undoubtedly, closely related to his conception of the Truth. The 
attribution of the three characteristics to the Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature clearly displays this conception: Truth is permanent, dy- 
namic and all-embracing. This conception seems to be directed with 
an extremely positive and constructive attitude toward the empirical 
world. What Chih-i has in mind is that Truth must be established 
and realized in a close and concrete relationship with the empirical 
world. The functional and all-embracing natures of the Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature sufficiently give evidence to this point. Partic- 
ularly, the concept of function is frequently emphasized in the FHHI 
and MHCK. The ever-abiding nature of the Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature also evidences this point, but in an indirect manner. That is, 
this nature renders the Middle Way-Buddha Nature in the status of 
t’t, or spiritual body, which is the substance or basis of all functions. 
From this vantage point this nature sustains and strengthens the 
functions exerted toward the empirical world. 

It is in this sense that Chih-i criticizes the Middle Way of the 
Common Doctrine and Madhyamika. His dissatisfaction is that this 
Middle Way does not have a concrete and constructive relationship 
with the empirical world, and is devoid of ever-abidingness and a 
functional nature. This criticism is, indeed, plausible and deserves 
our reflection, especially in view of the fact that this Middle Way 
merely signifies a state of transcending all extremes. This criticism is 
also applicable to the Madhyamika concept of Emptiness, which, as 
explicated in the Karika, signifies the state of negating all false views 
and the state of negating the Self Nature, the state of non-substan- 
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tiality.°* This state is bound to be empty in content and futile in 
function. As signifying the Truth, it can merely be static. However, 
in view of the fourth point we made in this section and the idea of £’1- 
fa (the embodying of the entities of the Common Doctrine and 
Madhyamika), Chih-i’s criticism that this Middle Way does not 
embrace the dharmas may not fully do justice to the Common Doc- 
trine and Madhyamika (the latter in particular). Chih-i’s interpreta- 
tion seems slanted toward his system of thought, in which the all- 
embracing nature of the Truth (the Middle Way-Buddha Nature) is 
an important element. It seems that he distorts Nagarjuna’s Karika 
to serve his purpose of emphasizing this nature as pertaining exclu- 
sively to the Perfect Doctrine. 


9. The Middle Way-Buddha Nature and 
other expressions of the Truth 


Regarding our discussions of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, one 
is apt to raise a question: Chih-i1 has used many expressions to 
describe the shih-hsiang or Truth; why should the Middle Way-Bud- 
dha Nature, which is only one of these expressions, be singled out 
and given particular attention? This is a significant question, and 
our response to it can enhance our understanding of Chih-i’s notion 
of the Truth. 

It is quite true that Chih-i has used many expressions or terms to 
describe the Truth. Some of them were inherited from the Buddhist 
schools or doctrines established before Chih-i, whereas others were 
his articulations. In the FHHI, chapter 8, he discusses shih-hstang 
and enumerates many terms or phrases expressing its various 
aspects, including shzh-Asiang itself, which denotes the indestructible 
Truth; Wondrous Existence (miao-yu); True, Good and Wondrous 
Form (chen-shan-miao se); Ultimate Emptiness (pi-ching k’ung); Such- 
ness-Suchness (ju-ju); nirvana (nieh-p’an); Empty Buddha Nature 
(hsti-k’ung fo-hsing); Tathagatagarbha (ju-lat tsang); Middle and True 
Principle-Mind (chung-shth l-hsin); Middle Way (chung-tao); and 
Supreme Truth (#-2-2 t).9° Both the Middle Way and the Buddha 
Nature are taken as expressive of the Truth. It is therefore not diffic- 
ult to understand why Chih-i identifies the Middle Way and the 
Buddha Nature and articulates a compound term, Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature or Buddha Nature-~Middle Way, to emphasize this 
identification. 
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Our reasons for singling out the Middle Way-Buddha Nature and 
arguments for its significance in characterizing Chih-i’s system of 
thought are as follows. First, as delineated above, the main issues in 
Chih-i’s system are the conception of the Truth and its realization. 
Chih-i has a unique understanding of the Truth, particularly in 
comparison with the Madhyamika. That is, the Truth is permanent, 
functional and all-embracing, possessing the three characteristics of 
ever-abidingness, meritorious function and embracing various dhar- 
mas. These characteristics are mainly explicated in the context of the 
Buddha Nature, with which Chih-i identifies the Middle Way. That 
the Middle Way signifies the Truth is beyond doubt. Consequently, 
it is manifest that the hyphenated ‘‘Middle Way-Buddha Nature” 
conveys the three characteristics of the Truth. The other terms or 
phrases enumerated above do not clearly convey these ideas. 

Second, the compound term “Middle Way-Buddha Nature” car- 
ries an important practical message, which does not seem to be man- 
ifest in other terms or phrases expressing the Truth. This message, 
which is expressed in many of Chih-i’s major works, the WMCWS 
in particular, is that, in the endeavor for liberation, one sees or 
enters the Middle Way and then realizes the Buddha Nature. This 
practice of course does not mean that seeing the Middle Way and 
realization of the Buddha Nature are two steps—one after the other 
—in the endeavor for liberation, which would contradict the sudden 
manner Chih-i advocates as the way of attaining the Truth that he 
ascribes to the Perfect Doctrine. Rather, it means either that, in the 
realization of the Buddha Nature, the practice of the Middle Way is 
an important clue or item, or that the Buddha Nature is realized 
right in the practice and achievement of the Middle Way. The out- 
come is, to be sure, the attainment of the Truth. This orientation 
reveals different aspects of the Middle Way and Buddha Nature and 
enhances our understanding of the Truth in practical terms. 

Third, among the three characteristics of the Truth, the meritori- 
ous function is most striking and is emphasized by Chih-i more than 
other characteristics. Chih-i spends many pages in the FHHI to deal 
with this function which deserves, indeed, our special attention 
because it is directly connected with the achievement of the Maha- 
yana religious goal, the transformation of the phenomenal world. If 
this transformation is to take place, actions must be exerted upon the 
phenomenal world. These actions come, for Chih-i, from the func- 
tional nature of the Truth. But how can the Truth, which is usually 
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taken as static, act or initiate actions? In this point, Chih-i shows his 
unique understanding of the Truth, as being not merely static, but 
also dynamic, thus rendering it capable of acting or initiating 
actions. Among the terms or phrases expressing the Truth, which 
one can fully account for this dynamism? Our answer is the Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature. As explicated in section 4, Chih-i understands 
the Buddha Nature in terms of the Mind, which can act in nature. 
In view of the identification of the Buddha Nature with the Middle 
Way, the Truth proper, we can speak of the dynamism of the Truth. 

As a matter of fact, Chih-i has articulated a number of phrases in 
which a direct identification of the Middle Way as the Truth with the 
Mind is evidenced. These phrases include “Middle Way-True 
Mind,”’%” “Middle Way-Self Nature-Pure Mind”®® and ‘Middle 
and True Principle-Mind,” which was introduced above. Certainly 
these expressions are more straightforward than “Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature” in accounting for the dynamism of the Truth. 
However, no elaboration has been made on them, so we do not think 
they deserve special attention. In view of the above reasons and 
arguments, we singled out the Middle Way-Buddha Nature for dis- 
cussion of the issue of the Truth or shih-hsiang, taking it to be the key 
concept in Chih-i’s system of thought. 

In this chapter, we have depicted the characteristics of the Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature or Truth. The Truth is not merely to be 
depicted, but also to be realized. This idea is particularly so for 
Chih-i, in view of his deep practical and soteriological concern. 
Indeed, the Truth can be more vividly and concretely understood in 
its realization, which is the topic of the next three chapters. 


e we - CHAPTER V 
& 


w= Four Alternatives in 
Madhyamika and Clih-i 


Having reviewed the key concepts, we must now ask: (a) What are 
Chih-i’s philosophical methods as related to the realization of the 
Truth? and (b) How can they be related to Madhyamika? With 
respect to the realization of the Truth, we find that Chih-i amply 
employs the methods of the Four Alternatives and their negative, the 
conception of identification, and the epistemology of the Threefold 
Contemplation. These, as Chih-i’s philosophical methods, all have 
their origin in the Madhyamika. However, in utilizing Madhyamika 
thinking, Chih-i does not hesitate to modify and establish his own 
type of philosophizing, particularly in the cases of the Threefold 
Contemplation and identification. 

The nature of the Four Alternatives of the Madhyamikas, in 
Nagarjuna’s work in particular, has been studied by many modern 
scholars, including R. H. Robinson, Y. Kajiyama, K. V. Rama- 
nan, R. Pandeya, S. S. Chakravarti and myself.1 We shall make 
reference to these studies in explaining the nature of the Four Alter- 
natives. 


1. Contradictions of the Four Alternatives and 
the association with the Truth 


The Four Alternatives (Skt., catuskoti; Ch., ssu-chi), or tetralemma, 
is an important form of thinking in Madhyamika philosophy and is 
also employed in the Karika. As suggested in the name, it normally 
consists of four alternatives or statements, including an affirmation, 
a negation, a synthesis of both affirmation and negation, and a tran- 
scendence of both affirmation and negation. These four forms are 
meant to exhaust the ways in which we may relate to something. In 
the present work, the “Four Alternatives” in capital letters will refer 
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to the form of thinking while the “four alternatives” in lowercase let- 
ters will refer to the four statements in this form of thinking. A typi- 
cal example of the Four Alternatives, which is also often mentioned 
by scholars, is shown in the Karikd as follows: 


Everything is suchness (tathyam), not suchness, both suchness and not 
suchness, and neither suchness nor not suchness. This is the Buddha’s 
teaching.” 


This verse includes four alternatives: 


1. Everything is suchness. 

2. Everything is not suchness. 

3. Everything is both suchness and not suchness.? 
4. Everything is neither suchness nor not suchness. 


These statements can be taken as four propositions that can be easily 
symbolized, respectively, as follows: 


1.P 

2. ~P 

3. P.wP 

4, VPP 


P implies the affirmation of suchness, P the negation, P.~P the syn- 
thesis of both, and ~P.~~P represents the transcendence of both. 
Apparently, these four alternatives are full of contradictions. The 
first one, P, and the second one, ~P, contradict each other. The 
third one, P.~P, is a combination of the first and second and 
opposes the law of non-contradiction in Aristotelean logic. In the 
fourth alternative, VP.~P, ~~P can be turned into P through the 
principle of double negation. Thus, the alternative is rendered as 
~P.P, or P.~P, which is simply the third alternative. Therefore, the 
fourth one is also self-contradictory. 

Despite the contradictions, the Four Alternatives is taken as the 
apprehension of the Truth, as is evidenced by the Sanskrit expres- 
sion buddha-anusasana (buddhanusasana), i.e., the instruction of the 
Buddha, which is the understanding and realization of the Truth. 
Kumarajiva’s translation, chu-fo fa, the Dharma of the Buddhas, is 
also expressive of this claim. The corresponding expression in the 
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verse in question, quoted in the TCTL, even pinpoints the Truth of 
the dharmas (chu-fa chih shih-hsiang) as the target of the employment of 
the Four Alternatives. 

The thinking of the Four Alternatives also appears in another 
verse in the Karika: 


The Buddhas have provisionally employed the term dtman and 
instructed on the true idea of anadtman. They have also taught that any 
(abstract) entity as atman or anatman does not exist.* 


This verse lacks the third alternative, but this lack should not affect 
the structure or nature of the Four Alternatives. The verse deals 
with the problem of self. The affirmation of self (aman) and negation 
of it (anatman) are linked together. Kumarajiva’s Chinese transla- 
tion 1s: 


The Buddhas sometimes talk about self, sometimes non-self. In the 
Truth of the dharmas, there is no self nor non-self.® 


Here, self is affirmed, negated, and both self and non-self are trans- 
cended in the form of the Four Alternatives. The association of the 
Four Alternatives, and the fourth alternative in particular, with the 
Truth of the dharmas is also mentioned. 

In the TCTL, a verse that reveals the Four Alternatives is quoted: 


1. The dharmas are {in the nature of] non-origination and non- 
extinction, 

2. not fin the nature of] non-origination and non-extinction, 

3. both [in the nature of] non-origination and non-extinction, 
and not [in the nature of] non-origination and non-extinction, 

4. neither [in the nature of] non-origination and non-extinction, 
nor not [in the nature of] non-origination and non-extinc- 
tion.® 


The TCTL also remarks that this verse is related to deep penetra- 
tion into the Truth of the dharmas.’ Although the subject matter of 
the verse (i.e., the nature of non-origination and non-extinction) is a 
very complicated one, the Four Alternatives’ fourfold structure in 
the verse is conspicuous and its association with the realization of the 
Truth is emphasized. 
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We now have a problem. The Four Alternatives is occupied with 
contradictions, yet it is associated with the Truth and is obviously 
taken by the Madhyamikas as conducive to the realization of the 
Truth in methodological terms, at least as the way in which the 
Truth is expressed. How can this be so? 


2. Educational implication of the Four Alternatives 


In dealing with this problem, let us first re-examine the Four Alter- 
natives. The first alternative, P, and the second one, ‘VP, contradict 
each other. The third one, P.~P, brings the previous two together 
and is thus nothing but a repetition of the contradiction between 
them. The fourth one, “P.~~P, can be reduced to the third one 
and is therefore a repetition of this contradiction as well. In this 
sense, both the third and fourth alternatives do not suggest anything 
new, and the first and second alternatives would be sufficient. But 
this should not be so. It is four alternatives that are proposed, not 
two. The third and fourth alternatives must have their own roles to 
play and cannot be replaced by the previous ones. The crucial point 
is, we think, that we should not see the four alternatives logically or 
formally. Rather, we should pay attention to the content of each 
alternative and the occasion on which the related alternative is pro- 
posed. In this respect, we may consider two possibilities. First, dif- 
ferent alternatives are employed to respond to various sentient 
beings with diverse talents in particular circumstances in the teach- 
ing of the Truth. In this employment, any subject matter may be 
picked up to fit the individual condition. Second, different alterna- 
tives are employed to classify the diverse understandings of the 
Truth or other subject matters of sentient beings. The first possibil- 
ity reveals the educational implication of the Four Alternatives, 
while the second possibility reveals its role as a tool for classification. 

Some outstanding commentators of the Karitkd, such as Pingala, 
Candrakirti and Bhavaviveka have explicated the Four Alternatives 
in educational and classifying terms. These explications were 
brought to our attention by such modern scholars as Robinson and 
Kajiyama. In this section, we will discuss the educational implica- 
tion. 

Robinson remarks that the Four Alternatives can be used as a 
pedagogical device. In his Early Madhyamika in India and China, he 
quotes Pingala’s comments on the typical verse 18:8 of the Four 
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Alternatives, in which suchness (tathyam, but Robinson renders it 
“real”) is picked up as the subject matter. Pingala’s comments in 
Robinson’s translation are as follows: 


As for “everything is real,” when you analyze the real-nature of the 
dharmas, [you find that] they all enter the absolute truth, are all equal, 
are all of one mark, that is, they are markless. It is just like the differ- 
ent colors and different tastes of all the streams which become one 
color and one taste when they enter the great ocean.As for “every- 
thing is unreal,” when the dharmas have not entered the real-mark, 
they are contemplated analytically one by one, and they are all [seen 
to] have nothing real in them. They only exist because of the combi- 
nation of many conditions.As for “everything is both real and 
unreal,” there are three classes of living beings—superior, medium, 
and inferior. The superior contemplate the marks of the dharmas as 
“not real and not unreal.’’ The medium contemplate the marks of the 
dharmas as “all both real and unreal.” The inferior, because their pow- 
ers of knowledge are shallow, look on the marks of the dharmas as 
“partly real and partly unreal.” Because nirvana, and the [other] 
unconditioned dharmas are imperishable, they look on them as real. 
Because samsara and the conditioned dharmas are counterfeit, they look 
on them as unreal.As for “[everything] is not real and not unreal,” 
[the Buddhas] declared “not real and not unreal” in order to refute 
“both real and unreal.’’® 


Prior to these comments, Pingala specified that the Four Alterna- 
tives are expressed by the Buddhas to transform sentient beings, and 
that the Buddhas are in possession of countless expedient devices.° 
Pingala, apparently, takes the Four Alternatives to be an effective 
device in teaching sentient beings the Truth of the dharmas or enti- 
ties, with each alternative responding to a particular situation. 
Robinson also introduces Candrakirti’s comments on the Four 
Alternatives in stanza 18:8 commented on by pingala, remarking 
that Candrakirti’s interpretation is slightly different from Pingala’s: 


[Candrakirti] considers the tetralemma as an expedient device (upaya) 
that the Buddha uses in giving progressively higher instruction to the 
different grades of living beings. First the Buddha speaks of phenom- 
ena as if they were real, in order to lead beings to venerate his omni- 
science. Next, he teaches that phenomena are unreal, because they 
undergo modifications, and what is real does not undergo modifica- 
tions. Thirdly, he teaches some hearers that phenomena are both real 
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and unreal—real from the point of view of worldlings, but unreal 
from the viewpoint of the saints. To those who are practically free 
from passions and wrong views, he declares that phenomena are nei- 
ther real nor unreal, in the same way that one denies that the son of a 
barren woman is white or that he is black.!° 


As seen from the quotations, both Pingala and Candrakirti’s 
interpretations of the Four Alternatives are quite clear, and the edu- 
cational implication of the Four Alternatives is also beyond doubt. 
For instance, in Candrakirti’s interpretation, the first alternative 
advises that phenomena or the empirical entities are real. It affirms 
the entities in order to initiate and enhance the faith in the Buddha 
and Buddhism of the hearer, who is probably a novice in the reli- 
gion. The understanding of the entities as such is, of course, superfi- 
cial. In the second alternative, the nature of Dependent Origination 
of the entities is touched upon. The reality of the entities is negated 
because of their being subject to changes that result from Dependent 
Origination. In order to avoid the hearer’s tendency toward an anni- 
hilative understanding of these entities, the third alternative sug- 
gests that the entities are both real and unreal. That is, they are real 
from the worldly viewpoint, but unreal from the supreme viewpoint, 
that of the saints. At this stage, a more sophisticated understanding 
of the entities is involved. Entities cannot be approached in a merely 
affirmative or negative manner, so in order to obtain a fuller under- 
standing of the entities, a synthetic viewpoint must be adopted. 
Practically speaking, however, this stage is not to be resorted to 
because, in practice, there is no position to maintain, including this 
synthetic viewpoint. Attachment to any definite viewpoint, whether 
it be affirmative, negative or synthetic, is bound to limit and lose 
one’s freedom that is essential to the attainment of liberation. This 
idea justifies the rejection of both the reality and unreality of the 
entities in the fourth and final alternative. 

Another verse of the Four Alternatives, in which the self is picked 
up as the subject matter, also shows the educational implication.'! In 
his delineation of this verse, Bhavaviveka remarks that the Buddhas 
instructed sentient beings about the provisional self in light of the 
continuity of the mind and its mental states, such as love and hate. 
When sentient beings attached themselves to the self and took it as 
having permanent substantiality, which tended to initiate perver- 
sions and sufferings, the Buddhas preached the doctrine of non-self. 
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In order to awaken those having deep faith in the Dharma to the 
supreme Truth of Emptiness (i.e., the nature of being devoid of Self 
Nature), the Buddhas simply refrained from explicating self and 
non-self.'? In other words, the Buddhas employed the first, second 
and fourth alternatives to educate sentient beings, respectively, cor- 
responding to their individual conditions. 

The educational implication of the Four Alternatives can be 
spoken of in two roles. First, each alternative can be taken as expres- 
sive of the understanding of the entities or the Truth from a particu- 
lar angle in conformity with the hearer’s individual conditions. 
There will generally be up to four angles for four different hearers or 
groups of hearers. (Sometimes three when one alternative is miss- 
ing). It is not necessary for these angles to have any logical or practi- 
cal relationship to each other. What is important is that the 
alternative employed can educate the hearer and enhance his under- 
standing of the Truth. The interpretations of Pingala, Candrakirti 
and Bhavaviveka reveal this role, yet they tend to put the four angles 
and alternatives in an ascending order and regard the latter ones as 
more pertinent to higher or more mature understanding of the 
Truth. 

Second, the four alternatives and angles can be placed in a pro- 
gressive and ascending order and the hearer is educated to under- 
stand the Truth on a gradual and progressive basis. In this case, 
there is only one hearer or group of hearers, and the four alterna- 
tives are introduced one after the other. Education is a progressive 
process; one cannot be educated to attain perfect understanding of 
the Truth all of a sudden. Consequently, the latter alternatives can 
be introduced only when the former are fully digested and absorbed. 

In view of the progressive and ascending order of the four alterna- 
tives in the understanding of the Truth from a lower stage to a 
higher, the Four Alternatives, as a thought device, may be construed 
as dialectical. An alternative in the form of affirmation or thesis 
(i.e., the first alternative), tends to see the Truth from a relative and 
partial angle. So does the second alternative, but in the form of 
negation or antithesis. An alternative in the form of synthesis of both 
affirmation and negation (i.e., the third alternative), can rectify the 
relativity and partiality of the first and second alternatives, but it is 
apt to be attached to psychologically. Such attachment can be over- 
come by an alternative in the form of the transcendence of both affir- 
mation and negation (i.e., the fourth alternative). We have pointed 
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out in Chapter II that the authentic Truth should be absolute and 
undifferentiated in nature. There is little doubt that the latter two 
alternatives pertain more to this nature than the former two. If 
dialectics are understood as a thought process in which the level of 
Truth is elevated through negation, antithesis or transcendence, we 
can roughly say that the Four Alternatives is a form of dialectic. 

This dialectical character is also admitted by Robinson, who 
states that the alternatives form an ascending series in which each 
alternative, except the first, is a counteragent to the one before it. 
He concludes that this is a dialectical progression, each alternative 
negating and cancelling its predecessor, and that the whole argu- 
ment moves forward to the negation of the fourth alternative, which 
is supposed to dispose of all ‘‘views.”’!3 Here, “the negation of the 
fourth alternative” does not denote “‘the negation” of the fourth 
alternative; rather, it refers to “the fourth alternative” whose func- 
tion is negation, i.e., the negation of its predecessors. In his explica- 
tion of the fourth alternative in terms of disposing of all views, 
Robinson tends to associate this alternative with attainment of the 
highest Truth, which is free from all relative and partial views. This 
hermeneutic is echoed by Kajiyama, who suggests that the previous 
three alternatives can be taken as reflecting an expedient purpose, 
while the fourth alternative reveals the highest Truth and cannot be 
refuted. He concludes that the Four Alternatives is dialectical. '* 


3. Classification role of the Four Alternatives 


Robinson emphasizes the educational implication of the Four Alter- 
natives without, however, mentioning its role as a method of class- 
ifying different teachings. Kajiyama is aware of the latter, in addi- 
tion to the former. He states: 


The Four Alternatives, on the one hand, reveals the different under- 
standings of people having different talents and dispositions towards 
the same object. On the other hand, it represents the gradual and pro- 
gressive instructions directed to students of different grades. '* 


The revelation of people’s different understandings is, indeed, based 
on a classification of these understandings. Regretfully, however, 
Kajiyama does not extend any further elaboration in this respect. 
This classification of different understandings suggests the classify- 
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ing role of the Four Alternatives, which is important in the sense 
that it can be closely related to Chih-i’s classification of Budhist doc- 
trines. In view of this connection, we will study the classifying func- 
tion in detail. 

The typical verse 18:8 of the Four Alternatives, in which suchness 
or reality is picked up as the subject matter, is expounded by 
Bhavaviveka in classifying terms. In his Po-je-teng lun-shih, he com- 
ments on this verse in the following way: 


The objects such as internal and external organs and forms, etc., are 
taken as non-perversive from the viewpoint of worldly and provisional 
Truth. Therefore, everything is real. From the viewpoint of the 
supreme meaning, however, the internal and external organs, etc. 
originate from causes and are produced from delusion, without any 
substantiality. This nature is different from what they appear to be 
[i.e., the real entities they seem to be]. Therefore, everything is 
unreal. In view of the mutual dependence of the two Truths, [every- 
thing is] both real and unreal. When the practitioner attains the fruit 
{of enlightenment], he discerns the authentic nature of all entities 
without discriminations. He does not see [the difference of] reality and 
unreality. This is why we say that everything is neither real nor 
unreal. '¢ 


Bhavaviveka’s point is clear. The very same thing—the empirical 
entities that we encounter in this actual world—can be understood 
from different viewpoints expressed by the different alternatives. 
The outcome is different understandings of the same thing. The first 
alternative advises that entities are real in the light of common sense. 
The second alternative advises that, in light of the doctrine of 
Dependent Origination or Emptiness, entities are devoid of substan- 
tiality or Self Nature and therefore unreal. Common sense and 
Emptiness represent two different viewpoints dependent on or rela- 
tive to each other. In order to avoid attachment to either viewpoint, 
the third alternative synthesizes both of them and advises that the 
entities are both real and unreal. Nevertheless, “reality” and ‘“unre- 
ality” represent two understandings based on the discrimination of 
entities, which has no place to stand in the experience of enlighten- 
ment. When one is enlightened, one does not maintain any discrimi- 
nation, including that of reality and unreality. It is in this context 
that the fourth alternative advises that the entities are neither real 
nor unreal. 
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In this way, the Four Alternatives form a classifying scheme in 
which different understandings of the same thing can be classified as 
affirmative, negative, synthetic and transcendent, corresponding to 
their related alternatives. Each of the understandings may be held to 
be true in light of a specific viewpoint. Interestingly, the viewpoints 
or angles related to the four alternatives are also in an ascending 
order with regard to the understanding of the entities. 

We see, then, that the Four Alternatives can have both educa- 
tional and classifying roles. One may ask if there is any relationship 
between these two. Our understanding is that the classifying func- 
tion can be closely related to the educational role in the sense that it 
is the basis of the latter. An instructor has to be familiar with the var- 
ious possible understandings of a certain subject matter and be able 
to classify them in logical and practical order before he can select a 
suitable one with which to instruct. Effective education of sentient 
beings va the Four Alternatives depends on an appropriate applica- 
tion of the classification of the various understandings in terms of the 
Four Alternatives. 


4, The negative of the Four Alternatives and 
its revelation of the Truth 


The Four Alternatives consists of two forms in Madhyamika: the 
affirmative and the negative. So far we have been dealing with the 
affirmative one. We will now turn to the negative form as seen in the 
following typical verse, which is often quoted and employed by 
Chih-i and other T’ ien-t’ai thinkers: 


At nowhere and at no time can entities ever exist by originating out of 
themselves, from others, from both (self-other), or from the lack of 
causes.!” 


This verse refutes four statements: that entities exist by self-origina- 
tion; that entities exist by other-origination; that entities exist by 
self-other origination; that entities exist by the lack of causes. If self- 
origination is taken as the subject matter, then the statement that 
entities exist by self-origination is composed of an affirmation. The 
statement that entities exist by other-origination denotes that they 
do not exist by self-origination, which is a negation. The third state- 
ment, that entities exist by self-other origination, is a synthesis of 
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self-origination and other-origination. As for the statement that 
entities exist by the lack of causes, because causes are confined to 
self-causes and other-causes, it simply means that entities exist by 
neither-self-nor-other origination. This statement is composed of a 
transcendence of both self-origination and other-origination. In 
view of the fact that affirmation, negation, synthesis and transcen- 
dence are entailed in the four statements, respectively, these state- 
ments can be taken to be in the form of the Four Alternatives, or as 
the affirmative form of the Four Alternatives. Pingala also speaks of 
these four statements in terms of the Four Alternatives in his com- 
mentary of the Karika.!® The refutation of these four statements indi- 
cates the negative of the Four Alternatives. 

What is the purpose of using the negative of the Four Alterna- 
tives? Pingala comments as follows: 


What is called ‘‘non-self-origination”’ means that entities cannot origi- 
nate from their own substantiality. [Their origination] must depend 
on the causes. . . . If the self is untenable then the other is also unten- 
able. Why? Because [the existence of] the other is dependent upon 
[the existence of] the self. If [the entity] does not originate from the 
self, it cannot originate from the other either. As regards self-other 
origination, it involves two faults: self-origination and other-origina- 
tion. If entities can originate from lack of causes, this would mean 
[that they are] permanent. This is not the case. If there are no causes, 
there will be no effects. 19 


Pingala speaks of the origination of entities in terms of causality 
or relational conditions, which do not include self, other and the 
other alternatives. That is, entities originate from a combination 
of causes. But, then, what do “‘self, other, .. . .” 
say that entities cannot exist by originating “out of themselves, 
others,....” or that entities cannot undergo self-origination, 
other-origination, . . . . ? In response, Pingala states: 


mean when we 


There is no Self Nature in the causes. Because there is no Self Nature, 
therefore self-origination is impossible. Because there is no Self 
Nature, therefore there also is no Other Nature. Why? Because [the 
existence of] Other Nature is dependent upon [the existence of] Self 
Nature. Other Nature to the “other” is also Self Nature.?° 


It is specified that self, other and the other alternatives are spoken of 
on the level of Self Nature, which actually does not exist at all. 
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“Because there is no Self Nature, therefore self-origination is impos- 
sible.” That is, entities are devoid of Self Nature; therefore, they 
cannot originate from themselves. Because ‘other’ is related to 
“self,” there is no Other Nature and entities cannot originate from 
“others,” either. Therfore, Pingala refutes the idea of Self Nature 
and Other Nature and that of self-origination, other-origination, 
and self-other origination. As for origination without causes, it vio- 
lates the principle of causality and is also to be refuted. Pingala con- 
cludes that the origination of entities is untenable from self, other, 
both, and neither, as expressed by the four alternatives, respectively. 
Therefore, he arrives at the Truth of No-origination (pu-sheng).?! 

The major concern of the verse in question is, according to 
Pingala, to reveal the Truth of No-origination in the sense that enti- 
ties cannot originate from self, other or both, which are spoken of in 
terms of Self Nature, or from a lack of causes either. This argument 
is made by employing the negative of the Four Alternatives. Does 
No-origination, then, imply that there is no origination of entities at 
all? The answer is by all means negative. The Truth is that entities 
originate from causes or Dependent Origination; they are in the 
nature of Emptiness. Consequently, entities are devoid of Self 
Nature. In No-origination, what is refuted is the origination of enti- 
ties from the standpoint of Self Nature, not the origination of entities 
from the standpoint of Dependent Origination or Emptiness. Our 
understanding as such is echoed by Kalupahana, who, in expound- 
ing Nagarjuna’s position in question, remarks: 


When Nagarjuna said, ‘The self nature of an existent is not evident 
in the causal condition, etc.” (1.3), he was not rejecting or denying 
conditions, but only self nature (svabhava) that some philosophers were 
positing in the condition (pratyaya) in order to account for the arising 
of the effect.?? 


Conditions, here, are the basis of Dependent Origination. The 
empirical world can originate merely from dependence on these con- 
ditions. The concept of conditionality logically rejects the supposi- 
tion of Self Nature, which is self-sufficient. 

In view of the fact that No-origination signifies the refutation of 
origination spoken about in the context of the discussion of Self 
Nature, which itself is vehemently rejected in the doctrine of Empti- 
ness, we may infer that No-origination can be closely associated with 
Emptiness. In fact, No-origination can be taken as a form to negate 
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Self Nature and is therefore expressive of Emptiness. We should not 
forget that Nagarjuna understands Emptiness mainly in terms of the 
negation of Self Nature. The negative of the Four Alternatives, in 
demonstrating No-origination, can also be taken as a device to 
negate Self Nature. 

We may also infer that the negative of the Four Alternatives, by 
which No-origination is revealed, can be closely associated with the 
revelation of Emptiness. This association is strengthened by Nagar- 
juna’s understanding of Emptiness in terms of the relinquishing of 
false veiws. This understanding has been detailed in Chapter II 
above. Nagarjuna’s point is that all views based on concepts that are 
attached to as extremes can split the Truth of Emptiness from its 
wholeness and absoluteness. Nagarjuna shows that concepts taken 
as extremes are actually partial and relative, and therefore are con- 
trary to the undifferentiated and absolute nature of the Truth. 
Therefore, these views are false and need to be relinquished in the 
revelation of Emptiness. 

It is also inferred that all extremes should be refuted. Any one of 
the forms of the four alternatives—whether it be an affirmation, a 
negation, a synthesis or a transcendence—is apt to be taken as an 
extreme. When this happens, it has to be refuted. Therefore, the 
negative of the Four Alternatives is proposed in the revelation of 
Emptiness. Self-origination, other-origination and self-other origi- 
nation are all false views based on the extreme nature of self, other 
and self-other respectively. The extremity is formed in the ascription 
to the self and other of Self Nature, which is a mere fabrication. 
Origination from a lack of causes is, of course, also a false view or 
extreme that violates the principle of causality. The negative of the 
Four Alternatives is, in fact, a vivid model in which the refutation of 
false views is demonstrated. 

At this point, a doubt may arise. It is not difficult to understand 
that the previous three alternatives are to be refuted, for they tend to 
create problems of attachment. That is, in the first alternative, the 
affirmative is conducive to an attachment to the affirmation of some- 
thing. In the second alternative, the negation is conducive to an 
attachment to the negative of something. In the third alternative, the 
synthesis is conducive to an attachment to both the affirmative and 
negative aspects of something. However, it is somewhat unnatural 
that the fourth alternative, which reveals the state of transcendence 
of extremes, should be refuted as well. Here, we must remind our- 
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selves of the warning from the Madhyamikas that Emptiness is not 
to be adhered to, or that Emptiness is to be emptied. This is because 
Emptiness, as the negation or transcendence of Self Nature and false 
views, itself may in turn be attached to. The same is true with the 
transcendent implication in the fourth alternative. The refutation of 
this alternative means that even the transcendent state should not be 
attached to. Attachment to a transcendent state will by all means 
cause false views. 

From the above discussions, we come to an understanding that 
the major concern of the negative of the Four Alternatives is the ref- 
utation of Self Nature and false views. As Nagarjuna understands 
Emptiness and its revelation in terms of this refutation, it seems safe 
to construe the negative of the Four Alternatives as a straight- 
forward device through which Emptiness is revealed. 

To go further, the refutation of the four forms in the negative of 
the Four Alternatives reflects the overcoming of the limitation of 
concepts. This overcoming is the power of the negative of the Four 
Alternatives and is closely related to the revelation of the Truth. To 
demonstrate this point, let us study two verses in the Karikd. 


It cannot be said that the Blessed One exists after nirodha (i.e., release 
from worldly desires). Nor can it be said that He does not exist after 
nirodha, or both, or neither.?% 


Tt cannot be said that the Blessed One even exists in the present living 
process. Nor can it be said that He does not exist in the present living 
process, or both, or neither.** 


The message communicated here is that the categories or concepts of 
“exist” (is), “not exist” (is not), “‘both-exist-and-not-exist” (both- 
is-and-is-not) and “neither-exist-nor-not-exist” (neither-is-nor-is- 
not) cannot be ascribed to the Blessed One, whether He is released 
from worldly desires or is in the present living process. Pingala does 
not comment on these two verses. Our understanding is that 
“exist” and “not exist’’ linguistically indicate two opposite states of 
something taken as an item in this empirical and relative world. 
So also do “both-exist-and-not-exist” and ‘“neither-exist-nor-not- 
exist,’’ which are used to depict the world. Such categories or con- 
cepts have serious limitations in two senses. First, the relationship 
between the concepts and the states they imply is conventional. In 
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our use of language, whatever concept corresponds to any particular 
object, state or act is decided conventionally. To relate concepts to 
the world so that the latter can be established is a conventional pro- 
cess. Second, the concepts themselves are relative and dependent, as 
far as their meanings are concerned. “Exist” is relative to and 
dependent upon “not exist,” and vice versa. There is no concept that 
can claim absolute and independent meaning about the world. 
Therefore, the world, as treated in this manner, is conventional and 
relative; the concepts to comprehend the world can exist only in a 
conventional and relative sense. Conventionality and relativity are 
the limitation of concepts. In view of this limitation, concepts cannot 
transmit the Truth, which is ultimate and absolute in nature. They 
can transmit only what is conventional and relative. False views 
often come from improper use of concepts, taking them as expres- 
sive of the Truth. Accordingly, in order to realize the Truth as such, 
the conventionality and relativity of the concepts must be trans- 
cended or overcome through a refutation of the four forms in the 
negative of the Four Alternatives. 

With regard to the refutation of concepts or categories in the nega- 
tive of the Four Alternatives, Sprung tends to share this same under- 
standing. He remarks: 


The catuskoti exhausts the ways in which the verb “to be” may be 
employed in assertions: one may affirm the “is” of something, or 
affirm the “is not” or “both-is-and-is-not,” or ‘neither-is-nor-is- 
not.” In all four ways language is being used ontologically; the verb 
“is,” in whatever variation, implies the being or non-being of what 
the assertion is about. Nagarjuna and Candrakirti repudiate all of the 
four alternatives. They repudiate the ontological implication of the 


verb “‘to be.”’?5 


“In all four ways language is.being used ontologically” means here 
that language, whose major elements are concepts, as used in the 
Four Alternatives, is taken as corresponding to the Truth of the 
world and entities; it is therefore able to transmit the Truth. This is 
an improper understanding of language and must be repudiated. 
The “ontological implication” in Sprung’s remarks is for us the 
potential to transmit the Truth of the world and entities. Language 
or concepts, whether they be expressed in the Four Alternatives or 
whatever form, cannot claim this implication or potential because of 
their provisional and relative character. 
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The negative of the Four Alternatives appears quite often in the 
Karika.** It is also mentioned in the TCTL: 


The meaning of ultimate Emptiness is devoid of definite forms and 
should not be clung to. Awakening cannot be achieved by means of 
communication and interpretation. It cannot be termed being, or 
nothing, or both, or neither.?” 


This quotation explicitly informs the reader that the ultimate Empti- 
ness or Truth transcends the Four Alternatives. The negative of the 
Four Alternatives is also seen in the TCTL elsewhere, though indi- 
rectly.?° 


5. From Madhyamika to Chih-i 


With reference to the issue of the Four Alternatives, it is important 
to note that in the Madhyamika this issue consists of two forms: the 
affirmative form of the Four Alternatives and its negative, as deline- 
ated above. Both of these forms are, in fact, not creations of the 
Madhyamikas, but have their origin in Primitive Buddhism.?9 
There the Four Alternatives is taken as expressive of four extremes, 
while the negative of the Four Alternatives is favored as expressive of 
the Middle Way, the state of release from these extremes. Nagarjuna 
does not make a clear-cut contrast between the Four Alternatives 
and its negative; rather, he tends to speak of both forms in positive 
terms and regard them as conducive to the revelation of the Truth. 
That is, the affirmative form of the Four Alternatives is educational 
in leading the hearers to recognize the various aspects of the Truth in 
accordance with their individual conditions, or in leading them to 
recognize the Truth on a gradual basis from the lowest stage to the 
highest. This idea has already been elaborated in our previous dis- 
cussions. As for the negative form of the Four Alternatives, Nagar- 
juna sees it as a straightforward device through which to reveal the 
Truth. In the operation of this device, the four forms of affirmation, 
negation, synthesis and transcendence represented by the four alter- 
natives, respectively, are refuted simultaneously. The Truth is 
revealed straightforwardly in this simultaneous refutation. In view 
of the fact that there is no sign that Nagarjuna downplays or negates 
the affirmative form of the Four Alternatives in favor of the negative 
form, we are reluctant to term the latter the ‘negation of the Four 
Alternatives.” Rather, we refer to it as the “negative of the Four 
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Alternatives” in the sense that it is the negative form of the Four 
Alternatives. There is, for Nagarjuna, no distinctive contrast 
between the Four Alternatives and its negative. We must bear this in 
mind before coming to a comparison of Chih-i and Nagarjuna on 
the issue of the Four Alternatives. 

The issue of the Four Alternatives receives full and specific treat- 
ment in Chih-i’s system. He frequently quotes in his major works 
two typical verses in the Karika that reveal the Four Alternatives and 
its negative.*° There is no doubt that Chih-i inherits the Four Alter- 
natives and its negative from Nagarjuna, and that he was the great 
thinker in Chinese Buddhism who adopted and elaborated on these 
methods.?! 

Chih-i’s employment of Nagarjuna’s methods is a big topic, which 
would in itself require a whole book to deal with because it is found 
scattered throughout Chih-i’s major works and is articulated in con- 
siderable detail. What deserves our attention most is that Chih-i 
employs these methods on different occasions, touching on a variety 
of concepts and issues. Before delineating this employment, we wish 
to make the following statistical and literary observations and reflec- 
tions on these instances. 


a. Of the Four Alternatives and its negative, the former appears 
much less in the Karika; it is mentioned merely twice. (Cf. notes 2 
and 5.) With regard to the frequency of employing these two meth- 
ods, Chih-i does not have one dominate over the other. Each method 
enjoys approximately the same opportunity of employment. The 
Four Alternatives is found mostly in the SCI and FHHI,*? while its 
negative appears most frequently in the MHCK.*? 

b. With regard to the Four Alternatives, Kumarajiva translates 
the predicates of the four alternatives, which appear in the typical 
verse in the Karika (cf. section 1 above and note 2), as real, unreal, 
both real and unreal, and neither real nor unreal, respectively. 
Chih-i sometimes holds to this translation, but at other times he ren- 


ders the predicates as “being,” “emptiness,” . . . . He has also felt 
free to turn “being,” “emptiness,” .. . . into “being,” “nothing- 
ness,” .. . .°* Plainly speaking, the difference is only for literary 


variety, but lacks any conceptual difference. 

c. In the Karika, the Four Alternatives is typically presented in the 
process of referring to “suchness”’ (cf. section 1 above and note 2), 
while its negative appears in reference to “origination” (cf. section 4 
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above and note 17). In principle, reference to suchness, origination 
or whatever does not affect the nature of these two methods. The dif- 
ference is merely for literary variety because, whichever subject mat- 
ter is taken, the outcome of the logical symbolization remains 
unchanged. For instance, the Four Alternatives composed of such- 
ness, not suchness, both and neither, and the Four Alternatives com- 
posed of self-origination, other-origination, both and neither, are 
equally symbolized as P,vP, P.~P, ~P.v~P. Chih-i is aware of this 
point. Therefore, in the employment of the Four Alternatives and its 
negative, he refers to suchness, origination and other subject matter 
interchangeably. 

d. In practice, however, the implications of the employment of the 
two methods cannot be found merely in the outcome of their logical 
symbolization. These implications are often related to the subject 
matter picked up in the presentation of the methods. For instance, 
the frequent reference made to ignorance and the delusive mind 
shows a practical concern for working on these subjects in revealing 
or attaining the Truth. This is particularly true in Chih-i’s employ- 
ment of the methods. On the basis of the interchangeability of the 
subjects, he does not hesitate to pick up those which are more rele- 
vant to his practical and soteriological purposes. This point will be 
discussed more in due course. 


6. Chih-i’s treatment of the Four Alternatives 


The issue of the Four Alternatives treated by Nagarjuna has been 
widely studied by scholars. However, the same issue treated by 
Chih-i has not yet attracted much attention from them. The study 
that follows therefore reflects very much our own conclusions 
regarding the related matters. 

With regard to the method of the Four Alternatives, Chih-i seems 
much more concerned about how to use it than what it denotes. 
There is, however, an occasion in the WMCLS in which the issue of 
denotation is indirectly addressed. After quoting a typical verse from 
the TCTL (cf. note 3) and indicating that this verse is also used in 
the Karika, Chih-i remarks: 


Therefore we know that the Buddhas taught the Dharma in terms of 
these four doors. The real denotes the Dharmata, as the authentic Prin- 
ciple, and [the category of] being is used as the door. As regards the 
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unreal, the ultimate Emptiness is taken as the door. As regards both 
the real and unreal, it denotes the identity of ignorance and wisdom, 
and the identity of wisdom and the ultimate Emptiness, as mentioned 
earlier. This is the door of both the real and unreal. As regards neither 
the real and unreal, it denotes the double negation of Emptiness and 
being. This is the door of the Middle Way, which is neither Emptiness 
nor being. These four doors are for those who wish to attain the Way. 
They will be enlightened immediately upon hearing this.*° 


Chih-i chooses here a typical verse from the Kariké as an example to 
express his own view of the Four Alternatives. On the one hand, he 
speaks of the Four Alternatives in terms of four doors characterized 
by being, Emptiness, both being and Emptiness, and neither being 
nor Emptiness. On the other, he relates the Four Alternatives to four 
epistemological view points we may have about the world or entities: 
the real, the unreal, both the real and unreal, and neither the real 
nor unreal. He uses such terms and relationships as ”Dharmata,”’ 
“Emptiness” and the “identity of ignorance and wisdom’ to 
expound these view points. These terms and relationships are very 
much characterized by practical and soteriological motifs. In Chih- 
i’s thought, the identity of ignorance and wisdom, in particular, sug- 
gests an extremely important manner, in which the Truth is to be 
attained. This relationship will be dealt with in great detail in Chap- 
ter VII below. In view of this connection, the four view points are 
highly relevant to the realization of the Truth. They can be taken as 
representing four approaches to the Truth or four levels of the 
Truth, accounting for the corresponding apprehension of the four 
levels of Truth through the four doors. 

Chih-i’s employment of the Four Alternatives is based on the idea 
described above, and is therefore an issue of realizing the Truth. 
This employment is called the “penetration of the Way va four 
doors” (ssu-men ju-tao), °° or the “penetration of the Principle va four 
doors” (ssu-men ju-li).?7 There are various ways through which to 
approach the Buddhist Truth that can be, for Chih-i, summarized 
into four basic patterns which he calls the “four doors.” He calls 
these doors “‘the door of being,” “the door of Emptiness,” “the door 
of both being and Emptiness” and “the door of neither being nor 
Emptiness.” We have pointed out earlier that Chih-i’s theory of 
the classification of Buddhist doctrines is the backbone of his system, 
and the employment of the Four Alternatives here is undertaken 
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from the same perspective. Chih-i remarks that the four doors are 
explicated in each of the four Doctrines, and that each of these four 
doors is conducive to penetration into the Truth. However, for expe- 
dient purposes, the sutras and sastras usually emphasize and use one 
door in relation to the realization of the Truth expounded in each of 
the four Doctrines. That is, the Tripitaka Doctrine emphasizes and 
uses the door of being, the Common Doctrine the door of Empti- 
ness, the Gradual Doctrine the door of both being and Emptiness, 
and the Perfect Doctrine the door of neither being nor Emptiness.*9 
Obviously, Chih-i is seeking from the sutras and sastras as authorities 
justification for his association of the four doors with the four Doc- 
trines in a corresponding and ascending order. We are not con- 
cerned with the endeavor to seek justification from Buddhist 
authorities, but we observe that such an association is strikingly in 
conformity with Chih-i’s understanding of the four Doctrines. That 
is, the four doors are differentiated into two groups, one containing 
the door of “being” and the door of “Emptiness,” the other contain- 
ing the door of ‘“‘both being and Emptiness” and the door of “nei- 
ther being nor Emptiness.” This differentiation is made on the basis 
that the Truth advocated in the Tripitaka Doctrine and Common 
Doctrine is one-sided (p’ien). Hence, these two Doctrines are asso- 
ciated respectively with the door of being and the door of Emptiness, 
each of which Chih-i tends to regard as one-sided. On the contrary, 
the Truth advocated in the Gradual Doctrine and Perfect Doctrine, 
which Chih-i specifies as the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, is perfect 
(yiian). Therefore, these two Doctrines are associated with the door 
of “‘both being and Emptiness” and the door of “neither being nor 
Emptiness,” respectively.*? In view of this association, it seems that 
“both being and Emptiness” and “neither being nor Emptiness” 
can be related to the concept of “‘perfect.”” Chih-i does not elaborate 
this point, but “both being and Emptiness” and “neither being nor 
Emptiness” are, nevertheless, certainly not one-sided. In Chinese, 
what is not one-sided is adequate and will tend to be perfect. With 
regard to the difference within each of the two groups, Chih-i con- 
trasts the manners of the Tripitaka Doctrine and Common Doc- 
trine, by which the Truth is to be attained, as inferior and skillful, 
respectively; he typifies their doors as the “‘side door” (p’ten-men) 
and “main door” (cheng-men). He also contrasts the doors of the 
Gradual Doctrine and Perfect Doctrine as “‘side door” and “main 
door,” respectively. *! 
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Chih-i’s classification of Buddhist doctrines is articulated in an 
ascending order. The final Doctrine (the Perfect Doctrine) is for 
Chih-i the highest one. In view of the parallel relation between the 
four doors and the four Doctrines, it is logical to infer that the four 
doors are also arranged in an ascending order. As a matter of fact, 
Chih-i has noted this point: 


The people functioning in the three realms [of desire, form and non- 
form] see these realms as differentiation. The éravakas and pratyeka- 
buddhas see these realms as Suchness. The bodhisattvas see these 
realms as both Suchness and differentiation. The Buddha sees these 
realms as neither Suchness nor differentiation, and illuminates both 
Suchness and differentiation as well. Here, we take what the Buddha 
sees to be the correct substance of Truth. *? 


Chih-i speaks here of the Truth in terms of four levels and presents 
these four levels of Truth in the form of the Four Alternatives. The 
four doors corresponding to the four levels of Truth are also implied, 
although Chih-i replaces being and Emptiness with differentiation 
and Suchness, respectively. The ascending character of the four 
alternatives and four doors can be seen through the ascending order 
of the people in the realms of desire, form and non-form, the rava- 
kas and pratyekabuddhas, the bodhisattvas and the Buddha, who 
approach the Truth through different doors. This ascending process 
terminates in the Buddha, who, going beyond others, attains the 
correct substance of Truth (shih-hsiang cheng-t’i). This Truth, for 
Chih-i, is superior to the Truth attained by others. Correspondingly, 
the door to the correct substance of Truth, which is clearly estab- 
lished on the basis of the fourth alternative, is superior to the other 
doors. This also shows Chih-i’s ascription of superiority to the fourth 
alternative with regard to the attainment of the Truth. 


7. The Four Alternatives as an analogical device 


Now we wish to reflect on Chih-i’s Four Alternatives in light of 
Nagarjuna’s, the latter having educational and classifying implica- 
tions. Let us start with a question: What is the most striking feature 
in Chih-i’s employment of the Four Alternatives? The answer is 
obvious, that is, he uses the Four Alternatives to analogize four dif- 
ferent doors to express four different aspects of the Truth, all in the 
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light of his classification of Buddhist doctrines. To be specific, the 
first alternative is used as an analogy to the door of being in order to 
express the Truth advocated by the Tripitaka Doctrine. The second 
alternative is used as an analogy to the door of Emptiness in order to 
express the Truth advocated by the Common Doctrine. The third 
alternative is an analogy to the door of both being and Emptiness in 
order to express the Truth advocated by the Gradual Doctrine. 
Finally, the fourth alternative is an analogy to the door of neither 
being nor Emptiness in order to express the Truth advocated by the 
Perfect Doctrine. The hearers are taught with the specific door that 
is most pertinent to their individual conditions (their interests, con- 
cerns, talent, etc.). Chih-i remarks explicitly: 


[The four doors] are all different expressions responding to individual 
talents. *? 


Accordingly, the hearers are led to recognize the different aspects of 
the Truth. However, in view of the fact that the four doors, like the 
four Doctrines, are in an ascending order, each hearer will finally be 
taught with the door of neither being nor Emptiness; in this way, the 
hearer will be led to the Truth advocated by the Perfect Doctrine, 
i.e., the correct substance of Truth. In this sense, the Four Alterna- 
tives is taken as a device in which analogies are made for educational 
and soteriological purposes, and in this educational implication, 
Chih-i and Nagarjuna can be brought together. 

Here, one may raise two questions. First, why should the analogy 
be articulated in this manner? Is there any logical basis for such an 
articulation? In other words, why should the first alternative be used 
to analogize the door of being, the second the door of Emptiness, 
and so forth? Second, why should the door of being be associated 
with the Tripitaka Doctrine, the door of Emptiness the Common 
Doctrine, and so forth? Is there any doctrinal or practical ground for 
such association? 

In response to the first question, our understanding is that the 
articulation of the analogy has to do with the four logical forms com- 
posing the four alternatives (affirmation, negation, synthesis and 
transcendence). The affirmation in the first alternative tends to 
reveal the affirmative or phenomenal aspect of the Truth, which is 
spoken of in the understanding of the world and entities. Thus, the 
analogy of the first alternative is expressed appropriately in the door 
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of being. The negation in the second alternative tends to reveal the 
negative or non-substantial aspect of the Truth, so in this case, the 
analogy of the second alternative is best expressed by the door of 
Emptiness. The synthesis in the third alternative combines both 
aspects of the Truth. Correspondingly, the analogy of the third alter- 
native is pointed out clearly in the door of both being and Empti- 
ness. The transcendence in the fourth alternative reflects the state of 
transcending both aspects, so the analogy of the fourth alternative is 
described appropriately as the door of neither being nor Emptiness. 
Each analogy articulated has, indeed, a logical basis. 

With regard to the second question, Chih-i himself does not 
explicitly account for this kind of association. This issue is, however, 
not difficult to deal with in light of his classification of Buddhist doc- 
trines as delineated in Chapter III, above. Chih-i holds that the Tri- 
pitaka Doctrine emphasizes the phenomenal aspect of entities and 
tends to see them as something real. Its association with the door of 
being seems natural. The Common Doctrine emphasizes the non- 
substantial or empty nature of entities, leading to its association with 
the door of Emptiness. The Gradual Doctrine advocates the gradual 
procedure in the realization of the Truth of entities, in which one 
must experience different levels of understanding of the Truth, from 
the lowest to the highest. These different levels are presented by 
being and Emptiness, so the association of the Gradual Doctrine 
with the door of both being and Emptiness is proper. Finally, the 
Perfect Doctrine advocates the sudden manner of the realization of 
the Truth of entities, in which all differentiations, including those of 
being and Emptiness, must be transcended and overcome suddenly. 
Here lies the basis for the association of the Perfect Doctrine with the 
door of neither being nor Emptiness. In this sense, the association of 
the four doors and the four Doctrines also has doctrinal and practical 
bases. 

Let us return to a comparison of Chih-i and Nagarjuna. Chih-i’s 
Four Alternatives as an analogical device is based on his classifica- 
tion of Buddhist doctrines. As can be seen from the above delinea- 
tion, by parallelling the four alternatives with the four Doctrines, he 
refers each alternative to a specific Doctrine. As each Doctrine has 
its own favored type of Truth, each alternative is therefore asso- 
ciated with, or regarded as the door to, a specific type of Truth. It 
should be noted particularly that this fourfold scheme does not imply 
the splitting up of the Truth. Rather, it implies that the Truth can be 
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approached through different dimensions or doors. Chih-i himself 
has also pointed this out: 


The Truth cannot be [ascribed even with the numeral of] one; how 
can it be [ascribed with the numeral of} four? We should know that 
“four” denotes the [four] doors to the Truth.** 


Chih-i’s point is that what can be spoken of in terms of numerals is 
countable and relative in nature, and that the Truth is absolute in 
nature and goes beyond the realm of countability. It cannot be 
counted even with the numeral of one, much less those larger than 
one. If it is the one, it is the one in an absolute sense: the absolute 
One. The “four” or four doors simply imply various understand- 
ings of the Truth. Consequently, Chih-i’s employment of the Four 
Alternatives in the form of an analogy can be taken as a constructive 
scheme in the development of Buddhist thought in terms of synthe- 
sizing different Buddhist doctrines and leading one to a more com- 
prehensive understanding of the Buddhist Truth. In addition, from 
the analogy articulated in the light of his classification of Buddhist 
doctrines, Chih-i skillfully uses the Four Alternatives to expound 
and advertise this classification. The first alternative expresses the 
Tripitaka Doctrine; the second alternative the Common Doctrine, 
and so on. With regard to Nagarjuna, the situation is different. He 
does not parallel the four alternatives with specific Buddhist doc- 
trines and does not seem to even have a clear and strong idea of the 
classification of Buddhist doctrines. However, we should not forget 
that his Four Alternatives has a classifying implication, which is 
helpful in classifying different understandings of the same thing. It is 
not impossible to develop a classification scheme of various Buddhist 
doctrines on the basis of this classifying implication of the Four 
Alternatives. In view of the close relationship between Chih-i and 
Nagarjuna, it is likely that the former’s classification of Buddhist 
doctrines was influenced by this classifying implication. We are not 
in a position here to explore this possibility, but we are sure, at least, 
that this classifying implication is entailed in Chih-i’s treatment of 
the Four Alternatives as an analogical device, because the parallel- 
ing of the four alternatives (or doors) with the four Doctrines presup- 
poses a classifying scheme of various Buddhist doctrines. 

The method of the Four Alternatives is, for both Chih-i and 
Nagarjuna, educational in leading sentient beings to learn the differ- 
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ent aspects of the Truth, leading finally to the correct substance of 
Truth. Chih-i’s analogy of the four alternatives to the four doors on 
the basis of his classification of Buddhist doctrines is a positive and 
constructive development of the method in the sense that it helps us 
understand the abundant contents of the Buddhist Truth. However, 
there is an important point to which we must turn our attention. 
The use of the Four Alternatives as an analogical device is limited. 
That is, the analogy is articulated provisionally and conventionally 
and is undertaken through relative concepts or names, such as 
“being” or “Emptiness.” This renders the Four Alternatives in a 
relative manner. Moreover, in the analogy, the Truth is not demon- 
strated straightforwardly, but by a medium to which it is analogised. 
The analogy cannot lead one to encounter the Truth face to face. It 
is in this sense of limitation that Chih-i views the Four Alternatives 
with a reserved, qualified attitude, calling it ‘‘conceivable.” 

“Conceivable”’ (ssu, ssu-t) is spoken of in contrast to the “incon- 
ceivable”’ (pu-ssu, pu ssu-t). In Chih-i’s terminology, the conceivable 
refers to what can be described by names and consequently is rela- 
tive in nature, while the inconceivable refers to that which cannot be 
described by names and consequently is absolute. It is also possible 
to see the conceivable as pertaining to the realm of speculation, and 
the inconceivable as beyond this realm. Chih-i contrasts the conceiv- 
able and inconceivable in relation to the Four Alternatives: 


[What is] named in terms of the Four Alternatives pertains to the orig- 
ination of causality and dependence, and is therefore conceivable and 
speakable. . . . [The absolute cessation and contemplation] is beyond 
dependence and relativity, and so is not what is made. It cannot be 
conceived in terms of the Four Alternatives. Therefore it is inexpressi- 
ble in language and not an object of cognition.* 


Chib-i is plainly associating the Four Alternatives here with causal- 
ity and relativity, which he regards as in the nature of what is origi- 
nated; he thinks that what is originated is conceivable and speak- 
able. It is in this context that he cautiously evaluates the method of 
the Four Alternatives. That is, the conduciveness of this method to 
the understanding of the Truth can be admitted, as long as this 
understanding is confined to the conceivable and relative.** This 
means simply that the Four Alternatives can merely lead us to attain 
the relative Truth. It has nothing to do with the absolute Truth, 
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which is inconceivable in character and must be attained through 
another method. To go further, Chih-i is aware of the danger of 
attachment to the Four Alternatives and warns us against this 
attachment. His point is that the categories used in the Four Alter- 
natives (being, nothingness, etc.) cannot be asserted determinately, 
otherwise one is bound to become committed to ignorant views.*’ 
This point seems to imply that these categories should not in any 
way be associated with the determinate Self Nature, the attachment 
to which is the cause of all false views. 


8. Chih-i’s treatment of the negative of the Four Alternatives 


Now we come to a discussion of the negative of the Four Alternatives 
in Chih-i’s system. As in the case of the Four Alternatives, Chih-i is 
more interested in the use of the negative of the Four Alternatives 
than in giving a clear definition of this method. On one occasion, 
however, he makes the following remarks: 


As things do not undergo self-origination, how can there be knowl- 
edge of the self as its object? As there is no other-origination, how can 
there be knowledge of mutual dependence as its object? As there is no 
self-other-origination, how can there be knowledge of the major and 
subsidiary causes as its objects? As there is no non-causal-origination, 
how can there be knowledge of the natural [origination] as its object? 
If one clings to these four views [of self-origination, other-origination, 
self-other-origination and non-causal-origination], various kinds of 
ignorance and defilement will arise, but then, how can these be called 
knowledge? Now, with the [understanding of] no-origination, etc., we 
eradicate the [clinging to] fourfold Self Nature. When [the clinging to] 
Self Nature is eradicated, there will be no dependence [on the Self 
Nature], neither will there be any karma, or suffering, etc. With a pure 
Mind in the constant state of non-dichotomy, one is able to manifest 
Prajna [wisdom].*® 


In this remark, the so-called “knowledge of the self as its object” 
(tzu-ching chih), as well as other similar phrases, do not constitute 
true knowledge. They are spoken of in the context of clinging to Self 
Nature. That is, ‘knowledge of the self as its object”? denotes the 
knowledge whose object is the self, which is taken as having its own 
Self Nature. ‘““Knowledge of mutual dependence as its object” 
(hsiang-yu-ching chih) denotes the knowledge whose object is an 
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“other” upon which something depends in its origination. This 
“other” is taken as having Self Nature.*® The other two alternatives 
follow similar conclusions arising from the views of self-origination, 
other-origination, etc., which are also spoken of in terms of Self 
Nature. Consequently, they lead to the fourfold Self Nature re- 
sponding to the four sorts of origination. Chih-i seems to think that 
these views represented by the Four Alternatives are false due to 
their clinging to Self Nature, which is nothing but a conceptual fab- 
rication. He suggests that we should eradicate the fourfold ways of 
clinging to Self Nature with the correct understanding of non-self- 
origination, etc., which is expressive of No-origination. The eradi- 
cation of clinging to Self Nature will result in the non-dichotomous 
state of the mind, the “pure Mind.” This pure Mind can initiate the 
Prajna wisdom, which is, for all Buddhists, the very wisdom with 
which the Truth can be realized. 

Chih-i’s point is that if the Four Alternatives, represented by self- 
origination, etc., is clung to and associated with Self Nature, false 
views are bound to arise. He also seems to conceive that the clinging 
to Self Nature is what makes the mind dichotomous and prevents 
Prajna wisdom from being manifested. Therefore, one should refute 
the Four Alternatives and renounce any speculation regarding Self 
Nature. In doing so, one is able to reveal the authentic nature of 
knowledge, namely, Prajna, and see the Truth. Here, Chih-i seems 
to relate the Four Alternatives to the clinging of Self Nature and the 
dichotomous tendency of the mind, both of which only obstruct 
one’s apprehension of the non-substantial and non-dichotomous 
Truth. This is, we believe, the sense in which Chih-i refuted the 
Four Alternatives and emphasized its negative, implying that the 
Truth is to be attained in the negation of Self Nature and the rejec- 
tion of dichotomous or false views. Nagarjuna also held to this impli- 
cation. Consequently, with regard to the issue of the negative of the 
Four Alternatives, Chih-i and Nagarjuna basically shared the same 
conception. 

Chih-i employs the negative of the Four Alternatives on many 
occasions and makes reference to a variety of subjects, such as igno- 
rance, Suchness, dreams, various dharmas and the delusive mind. Of 
these various subjects, the delusive mind is mentioned most. In view 
of the limited space in the present work, it is impossible to describe 
in detail all of Chih-i’s references. We can only concentrate here on 
an example, in which the manner and basic concern of Chih-i’s 
employment of this method can be seen. The example reads: 
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To behold this mind of desire, [one may ask] if it originates from the 
organ, or the object, or both, or neither. If it originates from the 
organ, it would have originated by itself before encountering the 
object. If it originates from the object, [then there will be a difficulty, 
namely, | the object is another thing from the self, how can it be related 
to me? If it originates from the organ and object together, then two 
minds should have arisen [one from the organ and the other from the 
object]. Yet it is impossible to originate without a cause. To trace the 
desire in terms of the Four Alternatives, [we find that] the desire does 
not have a place to come from. . . . Ultimately it is empty and quies- 
cent.°° , 


The mind of desire is a delusive mind. Chih-i endeavors to employ 
the Four Alternatives here to trace the origination of this delusive 
nature, but the endeavor fails because each of the four alternatives 
cannot avoid a difficulty. Here, some explanation is needed concern- 
ing the form of the Four Alternatives in this example, especially with 
regard to the second alternative. The origination of the organ 
(organ-origination) is taken as the affirmation in the first alterna- 
tive. This is all right. In the second alternative, however, Chih-i 
picks up the object and tries to form a negation in terms of object- 
origination. This sounds problematic because the object is not an 
opposite of the organ, and object-origination cannot be taken in the 
form of a negation in contrast with organ-origination as an affirma- 
tion. To speak in terms of symbolization, if organ-origination is 
symbolized as “p,” object-origination cannot be symbolized as 
“nap.” This identifies the difficulty of taking origination of the object 
(or “object-origination”’) as the second alternative, which is based 
on a negation. In this case, our understanding is that we should see 
the issue in a looser and more flexible sense. We need not adhere too 
much to the logical form of negation because Chih-i is not interested 
in logic; he is more concerned with the practical and soteriological. 
In the affirmation of organ-origination, the organ is posited as the 
subject matter. Anything that is not the organ, i.e., “not-organ,” 
can be taken loosely as its opposite. This gives rise to “not-organ”’ 
origination as the negation of organ-origination. In the present 
example, the object represents whatever is not the organ. Accord- 
ingly, object-origination is expressive of not-organ origination and is 
thus the negation of organ-origination. In this sense, the second 
alternative can be worked out in conjunction with the former alter- 
native in accordance with the normal relationships among the four 
alternatives. 
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This passage also illustrates two other points concerning the nega- 
tive of the Four Alternatives. First, the delusive mind cannot come 
from anywhere; there is no background to which the origination of 
the delusive mind can resort. Second, the nature of the delusive 
mind is fundamentally empty. With regard to the first point, it is 
natural for one to relate the origination of something to a cause, 
whether it be self, other, both, or neither. In the example at hand, 
the organ stands for the self-cause, while the object stands for the 
other-cause. Indeed, these aspects of self, other, both, and neither 
exhaust all the logical causal natures (causes) one can conceive. 
Chih-i would not object to the tendency to seek a cause to account 
for the origination of something, so far as this origination is regarded 
as a phenomenon in empirical and relative terms. He also remarks 
that the origination of the mind must depend on major and subsidi- 
ary causes.*! In fact, the category of origination is what we use to 
describe entities coming into being prior to our sensation, as well as 
ideas that appear in our thought. Origination is, in this sense, no 
more than a conventional device and thus has a relative nature. 
Apart from this sense, origination has no meaning. But people tend 
to attribute to the concept of origination an ultimacy and to envision 
that, outside the realm of relativity, there is something in the nature 
of “origination;” this then promotes problems of self-origination, 
other-origination, self-other-origination, or non-causal-origination, 
all of which have absolute status and could exist by themselves. Such 
attribution and perception are nothing but issues based on our con- 
ceptual fabrication and unavoidably initiate false views. It is such 
attribution and perception that Chih-i objects to, and the negative of 
the Four Alternatives expresses this objection. In relation to this 
point, Chih-i states: 


What is called delusion is the origination of the mind. This origination 
is [in reality] devoid of self-nature, other-nature, self-other-nature 
and non-causal-nature. When the origination takes place, it does not 
come from self, other, both and neither.*2 


Chih-i mentions four natures that exhaust all natures that can be 
conceived. These four natures can be associated with the four logical 
forms (affirmation, negation, synthesis and transcendence) in the 
four alternatives. To be specific, origination from self-nature is in 
the form of affirmation. Origination from other-nature denotes the 
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origination from not-self-nature and therefore is in the form of nega- 
tion. Origination from self-other-nature is a synthesis of the pre- 
vious two. Finally, origination from non-causal-nature denotes a 
transcendence of this synthesis. Thus the four natures correspond to 
the four alternatives, and in view of this correspondence, the nega- 
tion of the four natures is demonstrated in the negative of the Four 
Alternatives. The four natures are, indeed, equally expressive of Self 
Nature or svabhava in the absolute sense. What Chih-i is doing here 
is to employ the negative of the Four Alternatives to bring to our 
attention the fact that the origination of the mind (or whatever else) 
in whatever form (i.e., self-origination, other-origination, etc.) is 
really devoid of Self Nature or any definite ground or status of exis- 
tence. This teaching is the Truth of No-origination with which 
Nagarjuna was deeply concerned. 

Chih-i’s second point, that the nature of the delusive mind is 
fundamentally empty, is logically entailed in the first point. If the 
origination of an entity does not have Self Nature, then there will be 
no origination in the absolute sense. It follows that the entity, which 
originates in the relative sense, will not originate in the absolute 
sense at all. That is, it is devoid of the absolute Self Nature and is 
therefore empty. 

From Chih-i’s arguments as shown above—namely, that both 
origination and whatever originates are devoid of Self Nature and 
are therefore in the nature of Emptiness—it is clear that the concern 
guiding Chih-i’s employment of the negative of the Four Alterna- 
tives is the realization of the Truth: the Truth of No-origination that 
is absolute in nature. This No-origination is just another expression 
of Emptiness. This is a straightforward realization of the absolute 
Truth, in which no analogy is undertaken. We have shown in section 
4 that both Nagarjuna and Pingala also share this understanding of 
No-origination. As explicated in Chapter IV above, Chih-i basically 
speaks of the Truth in terms of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, 
which embraces the meaning of Emptiness. In most cases in which 
the negative of the Four Alternatives is used to reveal the Truth, 
Chih-i seldom specifies the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. There is 
one occasion, however, on which Chih-i refers to the Truth revealed 
through this method as Emptiness, Provisionality and the Middle 
Way. That is, he employs this method in a threefold process (san-fan) 
and concludes that, through this threefold process, one can pene- 
trate into the meaning of Emptiness, Provisionality and the Middle 
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Way.°*? Emptiness, Provisionality and the Middle Way are, for Chih- 
i, expressive of various aspects of the Truth of Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature. This will be discussed in the following chapter. 


9. Chih-i’s negative of the Four Alternatives from a 
practical and soteriological perspective 


We now wish to reflect on Chih-i’s negative of the Four Alternatives 
in light of Nagarjuna’s. Our study so far has demonstrated that both 
Chih-i and Nagarjuna admit without the slightest reservation that 
the negative of the Four Alternatives is conducive to a straight- 
forward revelation of the Truth in the absolute sense. In the Kuan- 
hsin lun, a small work written shortly before his death, Chih-i 
remarks that the verse in the Karika in which the negative of the Four 
Alternatives is found (see section 4 and note 17) is meant to interpret 
the doctrine of No-origination.>* This No-origination is the first of 
the Eight Negations or the so-called ‘“Eight-Nos” (pa-pu), which 
appears in the beginning verse of the Karika.°> This verse of Eight- 
Nos transmits the most profound Buddhist message by means of the 
negation of eight categories (origination, extinction, destruction, 
permanence, etc.). The message is that the absolute Truth tran- 
scends all extremes based on relativity and thus cannot be ascribed 
with categories, which are relative in nature. This teaching brings 
about the doctrine of No-origination, No-extinction, No-destruc- 
tion, No-permanence, etc. Chih-i’s remark plainly shows his view 
that the negative of the Four Alternatives aims at attaining the abso- 
lute Truth of No-origination, which is, as pointed out previously, 
expressive of Emptiness. It also shows his close relation to Nagar- 
juna on this issue. Chih-i ascribes special importance to No-origina- 
tion and thinks that all chapters in the Karika are expressive of No- 
origination, as has been discussed earlier.** Indeed, in Chih-i’s eyes, 
No-origination represents the absolute Truth expounded in the 
Karika, presented by means of the negative of the Four Alternatives. 
In the understanding and employment of the negative of the Four 
Alternatives, Chih-i’s views are basically in conformity with Nagar- 
juna’s. In this regard, we can certainly state that Chih-i inherits 
Nagarjuna’s thought. 

There is, however, a significant difference between the two great 
thinkers with regard to the employment of the negative of the Four 
Alternatives. Nagarjuna usually makes reference to general matters, 
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as he is not much concerned about specifying a particular subject 
matter, as is evidenced in the typical verse on No-origination men- 
tioned above, as well as in others. In this typical verse, the subject 
matter to be ascribed with the nature of No-origination is bhavah, 
which denotes entities or dharmas in general. With respect to this 
point, Chih-i is quite different and precise. On many occasions he 
specifies the subject matter as the mind, or more appropriately, the 
delusive mind. He often argues, by means of the negative of the 
Four Alternatives, that the delusive mind does not originate from 
itself, other, both, or neither. By this means he comes to the conclu- 
sion that the delusive mind is in the nature of No-origination, or is 
not to be gained in the ultimate sense.®”? Theoretically speaking, 
whatever is taken as the subject matter does not affect the role of the 
Four Alternatives, which is to awaken people to the Truth through 
the realization of the nature of No-origination. The Truth is No- 
origination and can be demonstrated in anything. In practice, how- 
ever, in the endeavor to awaken to the Truth of No-origination, it is 
always better to pick up an intimate or particular subject matter to 
start with, than to stray into the midst of external and indefinite 
things. The delusive mind rises out of our own existence and is con- 
sequently an intimate subject matter to work upon. Once we realize 
the nature of No-origination of this mind by means of the negative of 
the Four Alternatives, we will tend to restrain ourselves from giving 
rise to any delusive motives, and this delusive mind will gradually be 
kept under control. Chih-i himself is certainly aware of the practical 
importance of the specification of this delusive mind. In the 
MHCK, he classifies the subjects for cessation and contemplation 
into ten categories, among which the leading one is composed of the 
five aggregates (Skt., skandha; Ch., yin), the eighteen realms (Skt., 
dhatu; Ch., chieh) and the twelve entrances (Skt., ayatana; Ch., ju).°° 
Within this category, Chih-i picks up the aggregate of consciousness 
(Skt., vanana-skandha; Ch., shih-yin), and advises us to concentrate 
on it in the practice of contemplation because it is intimate to each of 
us. This aggregate of consciousness is nothing but the mind, the root 
of defilements. He states: 


The mind is the root of defilements, and is described as such. If one 
wants to contemplate and observe [the defilements], one must tackle 
their root. This is like the acupuncture treatment, in which one must 
find out the acupoint. Now, we should leave the chang [i.e., the dis- 
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tant] and pick up the ch’e [i.e., the less distant], leave the ch’e and pick 
up the ¢s’un [i.e., the least distant]. Let us put aside the four aggre- 
gates of form, etc., but contemplate the aggregate of consciousness 
alone. The aggregate of consciousness is the mind.*® 


Chih-i’s point is obviously that, after the nature of No-origination of 
the intimate delusive mind is realized, the realization of the nature 
of No-origination can easily incorporate distant things in general. 
This is indeed a commendable procedure to follow from the practical 
point of view. ®° 

To go further, the specification of the mind in the realization of the 
nature of No-origination signifies the No-origination of the mind. 
This is an extremely important practice in the soteriological sense. 
The No-origination of the mind should not be taken in the annihila- 
tive sense to mean the extirpation of the mind. As will be delineated 
in Chapter VII, the mind embraces both the pure and impure (for 
instance, Dharma Nature and ignorance) in any single moment and 
is delusive. In the practice of the No-origination of the mind, one is 
concerned about overcoming the impure and revealing the pure in 
the mind. The outcome is that the delusive mind is transformed into 
the pure Mind, which is the basis of enlightenment and liberation. 
In this sense, the negative of the Four Alternatives, through which 
the No-origination of the mind is revealed, is highly soteriological. 

To emphasize the soteriological significance of the negative of the 
Four Alternatives, Chih-i even goes so far as to specify the subject 
matter as liberation itself in the employment of the method. He 
states: 


[The liberation] does not originate from self-liberation, therefore it is 
not named in terms of the self-nature. It does not originate from 
other-liberation, therefore it is not named in terms of other-nature. It 
does not originate from self-other, therefore it is not named in terms of 
self-other-nature. It does not originate from neither-self-other, viz., 
the non-causal, therefore it is not named in terms of non-causal- 
nature. . . . The liberation does not depend on the four extremes for 
origination. ® 


The paradigm is quite similar here to the one used to refute the orig- 
ination of the mind® and is patterned on the negative of the Four 
Alternatives. Chih-i’s argument is that the origination of liberation 
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cannot be related to any form of Self Nature—whether it be self, 
other, self-other, or non-causal—and that liberation has nothing to 
do with Self Nature. It is in this sense that he advises soteriologically 
that liberation does not arise from the four extremes, which obvi- 
ously denote the four alternatives associated with Self Nature. 

The delusive mind and liberation as the soteriological goal tend to 
form two opposite poles to each other. It is apparent that the origina- 
tion of the former should be refuted. It is, however, somewhat 
unnatural that the origination of the latter should likewise be refu- 
ted. In employing the method of the negative of the Four Alterna- 
tives, Chih-i does not distinguish between them, which may cause 
confusion. Our understanding is that the goal of Chih-i’s method is 
the refutation of the origination of anything or any event ascribed 
with Self Nature, including even liberation as the result of enlighten- 
ment. This refutation has, of course, to do with the realization of the 
Truth. In this respect, Chih-i is quite in line with Nagarjuna. That 
Chih-i picks up liberation as the subject matter in the argument of 
No-origination should not be taken as his objection to initiating lib- 
eration; he simply holds that liberation does not take place in any 
association with Self Nature. The advice that liberation does not 
arise from the four extremes tends to mean that liberation is possible 
in the transcendence of the four extremes. This advice demonstrates 
a deep concern for liberation, rather than an objection or indiffer- 
ence to it. 

Nevertheless, a problem still remains. The Truth for Nagarjuna is 
Emptiness, which he understands mainly in terms of the negation of 
Self Nature. The purpose of the negative of the Four Alternatives is 
the refutation of Self Nature. Accordingly, the method corresponds 
and is quite conducive to the realization of the Truth. It appears, 
then, that this method is a sufficient one. Chih-i’s case, however, is 
different. The Truth for him is the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, 
which, as described in some detail in Chapter IV above, has very 
abundant contents, including Emptiness. The negative of the Four 
Alternatives does not fully correspond to the realization of this 
Truth, so it is an insufficient method. It is in this sense that Chih-i 
must rely on other methods, which will be discussed shortly. 


: 4 , CHAPTER VI 
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= = Epistemic-sotertological Character 
of the Threefold Contemplation 


Between the Four Alternatives and its negative, Chih-i considers the 
latter to be the authentic philosophical method leading to the realiza- 
tion of the Truth. He would not, however, be satisfied with this 
method since it only eliminates falsehood but does not positively 
reveal the Truth. The negative of the Four Alternatives is merely a 
method based on negating relative categories which are often falsely 
attributed to the absolute Truth. Origination, for example, is an 
important category attributed to the Truth of entities in an absolute 
sense, whether it be self-origination, other-origination, both or nei- 
ther. It is thought in the Madhyamika that none of these four sorts of 
origination pertain to the absolute Truth, and that they must be 
negated to pave the way for the revelation of the absolute Truth. 
This method of negation represents the way to reveal the Truth in a 
negative manner: to tell what the Truth is not. It can never posi- 
tively reveal what the Truth is. 

The Madhyamika Emptiness and Middle Way—which are taken 
as the negation of Self Nature and false views, and the transcen- 
dence of extremes, respectively—are just what this method is suit- 
able to reveal. The nature of non-origination, non-extinction, etc., 
is quite in line with the negative character of this method. In view of 
this character, it is understandable that Nagarjuna uses the negative 
of the Four Alternatives so frequently in the Karika. Chih-i’s case is 
different. Although he does not ignore the negative and transcedent 
aspects of the Truth, he is certainly more concerned about the posi- 
tive and constructive relationship between the Truth and worldly 
entities and affairs. From the functional and all-embracing nature 
that he ascribes to the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, he is undoubt- 
edly of the opinion that the Truth cannot be spoken of and fully 
understood without making reference to this empirical world. The 
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Truth is, for Chih-i, comprehensive in content, covering both nega- 
tive and positive, transcendent and worldly aspects. It is both Emp- 
tiness and No-emptiness and cannot be fully realized until both 
aspects are accounted for. This purpose cannot be served by the neg- 
ative of the Four Alternatives, which merely accounts for the nega- 
tive. The Threefold Contemplation is proposed precisely in the con- 
text of serving this purpose. 

The Threefold Contemplation (san-kuan) is composed of the Con- 
templation of Emptiness (k’ung-kuan), Contemplation of the Provi- 
sional (chia-kuan), and Contemplation of the Middle Way (chung- 
kuan). We will explain the translation of kuan as “contemplation” 
later. As a philosophical method of revealing the Truth, the Three- 
fold Contemplation is different from the negative of the Four Alter- 
natives in the sense that the latter merely copes with the nature of 
No-origination or the empty nature of the object; the Threefold 
Contemplation, on the other hand, copes with both the empty 
nature and the provisional or worldly nature of the object as well as 
the synthesis of these two natures. Chih-i claims that this Threefold 
Contemplation has its origin in the Madhyamika. To be more spe- 
cific, it can be traced in Nagarjuna’s concepts of Emptiness, Provi- 
sional Name and Middle Way.' As a matter of fact, the Threefold 
Contemplation does have a close relationship with the Madhyamika 
concepts of Emptiness, Provisional Name and Middle Way. In view 
of this, we must first examine the meaning of these three concepts in 
the Madhyamika context before studying the character of the Three- 
fold Contemplation. As Emptiness and the Middle Way have been 
dealt with in Chapters II and III above, we will now focus on the 
Provisional Name here. 


1. Provisional Name in Nagarjuna’s context 


Provisional Name (Skt., prajiapti; Ch. chia-ming) appears in the 
Karka twice. It is mentioned in the verse of the Threefold Truth (cf. 
note 1 of the present chapter) together with Emptiness and the Mid- 
dle Way. In this verse, Nagarjuna reminds us of the provisionality of 
Emptiness, or the fact that Emptiness is a Provisional Name. His 
point seems to be that Emptiness is provisionally established to 
denote the Truth; Emptiness as a name or concept does not convey 
anything ultimate. (Cf. Chapter II.7 above.) Nagarjuna here does 
not take a positive view of provisionality or the Provisional Name. 
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Provisional Name is also mentioned in the following verse: 


Nothing could be asserted to be siinya, astinya, both stinya and asiinya, 
and neither sdnya nor astnya. They are asserted only for the purpose of 
provisional understanding. ? 


In this verse, Nagarjuna negates the Four Alternatives composed of 
Emptiness (Sunya), Non-emptiness (asinya), both Emptiness and 
Non-emptiness, and neither Emptiness nor Non-emptiness, and 
treats this form of thinking as being of provisional character. In the 
previous chapter, we have analyzed the fact that Nagarjuna speaks 
of the Four Alternatives in educational, classifying and therefore 
expedient terms. The provisional character of the Four Alternatives 
here may be related to this context. What Nagarjuna wants to say is 
that the Four Alternatives does not pertain to anything absolute and 
ultimate. Consequently, from the negative of the Four Alternatives 
and the reduction of tie Four Alternatives to provisionality, Nagar- 
juna’s reluctance to take a positive view of the Provisional Name is 
also inferred. 

Provisional Name in Sanskrit, prajfapti, means “appointment,” 
“agreement,” and ‘“‘engagement.’’? Generally speaking, it denotes 
some sort of mental articulation, in which a name is appointed to 
represent certain worldly entities, which are in the nature of depen- 
dent or relational origination. From the standpoint of the ultimate 
Truth, all entities are devoid of Self Nature and are therefore empty. 
However, these entities all originate from combinations of condi- 
tions or factors and consequently assume their existence in space and 
time as appearances or phenomena. In response, we provisionally 
appoint names to denote and distinguish these entities, and the 
Provisional Name comes into being. Provisionality here pinpoints 
the character of appointing names. “Provisional” in Chinese, chia, 
means “‘borrowed” or “instrumental” and is therefore without ab- 
solute reference. 

With regard to the meaning of the Provisional Name, prajnapti, 
Sprung states: 


I understand a prajfapti to be a non-cognitive, guiding term which 
serves to suggest appropriate ways of coping with the putative realities 
on which it rests for its meaning and to which it lends meaning. “Per- 
son”’ rests on the putative reality of psycho-physical traits, and “char- 
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iot”’ presupposes wheels, axle, and so on. There is, in truth, no entity 
“person” and none “chariot”? named by these words.* 


That there is in Truth no entity “person” and no “chariot” named 
by these words means that there are no such entities as person and 
chariot which have an independent Self Nature. “‘Person”’ is a Pro- 
visional Name that we appoint to denote the assemblage of certain 
psycho-physical traits, and the assemblage does not refer to anything 
that has its own Self Nature and can exist independently. 

In the Karika, no explicit meaning of Provisional Name is given. 
Nagarjuna might have thought that such meaning as described here 
was commonly known already, so there was no need to explain it. Or 
perhaps he simply did not emphasize the Provisional Name. The lat- 
ter conjecture is supported by the fact that the Provisional Name is 
not mentioned at all in his other important work, the Vigrahavyavar- 
tani. 

In penetrating deeper into the Provisional Name, however, the 
issue becomes more complicated. Naming an entity is different from 
the entity itself. The former is a mental manipulation, which is con- 
ceptual in nature, while the latter refers to the empirical and worldly 
existence. Provisional Name here is spoken of in the context of the 
former, rather than the latter. In other words, Provisional Name pri- 
marily refers to the act in which something is provisionally named, 
rather than to the object that is named. This act is, in fact, an act of 
naming, with the purpose to distinguish something from others. As 
naming is undertaken with names or concepts, such as “chariot,” 
“table,” etc., this act is clearly conceptual. Moreover, names and 
concepts pertain to the realm of language, and naming is expressive 
of the function of language. It follows that this act is an act of utiliz- 
ing language. It should also be noted that, because an act of naming 
is to name something on a provisional or conventional basis, this act 
would naturally infer the provisionality or conventionality of the 
name. Provisional Name may therefore also denote this nature of 
provisionality and conventionality. 

Regarding the Provisional Name as an act of naming entails a 
concern for the conceptual, while to construe it in the sense of an 
object to be named entails a concern for the empirical and worldly. 
This distinction is extremely important, especially in terms of deter- 
mining one’s attitude toward the empirical world. In the case of 
Nagarjuna, when he declares Emptiness to be a Provisional Name, 
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he is pinpointing the provisionality of Emptiness as a name or con- 
cept. That is, in reality there is no name or concept, including 
“Emptiness,” that can represent the ultimate without restriction. 
“Emptiness” is nothing but an articulated name or concept with 
which to denote the ultimate Truth. Provisional Name here obvi- 
ously refers to the act of articulating names or concepts. With this 
conceptual articulation, the message of the provisionality of Empti- 
ness as a name is also inferred. And when Nagarjuna connects the 
Four Alternatives with a provisional understanding or the Provi- 
sional Name, he is reducing the Four Alternatives to an operation of 
language, whose main content is names and concepts. Provisional 
Name is thus also taken here as an act of using names and concepts. 
As seen from the Karika, Nagarjuna undoubtedly construes the Pro- 
visional Name in the sense of an act of naming or utilizing language. 
Indeed, the Sanskrit term, prajfiapti, is expressive of an act. Matilal 
delineates the Provisional Name in terms of dependent designation. 
This dependent designation is, according to him, the act of designat- 
ing something like a chariot, which is dependent on other things, 
such as the set of wheels and the axle. He points out that all our des- 
ignations are “synthetic” in operation, in which we synthesize vari- 
ous elements into something in order to designate them.® The act of 
designating something is exactly what we understand Nagarjuna’s 
Provisional Name to be, i.e., the act of naming. 


2. Provisional Name in the context of the 
Ta-chih-tu lun (TCTL) 


In the TCTL, the Provisional Name assumes the denotation as seen 
in the Karka, but it also goes further. On some occasions, the Provi- 
sional Name is used as a verb: 


The five aggregates assemble. [The assemblage] is provisionally 
named “sentient being.”® 


Because of the transcendence of the two extremes, [the state] is provi- 
sionally named ‘“‘Middle Way.”’” 


The various factors assemble, and so [the state] is provisionally named 
“old age.’’® 
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On the first occasion, the Provisional Name conveys a thought pro- 
cess in which the name “sentient being” is provisionally worked 
out. On the second occasion, the name ‘‘Middle Way” is pro- 
visionally introduced to denote the state of the transcendence 
of extremes. We can therefore assert that the Middle Way is 
a Provisional Name. This assertion is akin to the assertion that 
Emptiness is a Provisional Name, in the sense that both the 
Middle Way and Emptiness are names provisionally worked 
out to denote the ultimate. On the final occasion, “old age’’ is 
provisionally named to depict the state of a person caused by 
the assemblage of various factors. On these three occasions, it 1s 
beyond doubt that the Provisional Name is treated as an act of 
naming. 

The author of the TCTL does not, however, see the Provisional 
Name as merely an act of naming. He tends to ascribe to the Provi- 
sional Name some substantive bearing by associating it with objects 
or entities. For example, he says: 


The common people, because of their erroneous views, regard [what 
is made] as being. The wise do not cling to the form of what is made, 
understanding that it is merely a Provisional name.® 


The Provisional Name here is directed to entities as phenomena, 
such as a chariot, house, body, etc. Because these things are causally 
originated, or, as mentioned in the text, made (yu-wet) by causes, 
there are indeed no entities that have Self Nature and that can exist 
independently. What the Provisional Name denotes is the assem- 
blage of causes, without which nothing can maintain existence. For 
example, the assemblage of the head, legs, stomach, vertebrae, and 
so on, is provisionally named “corporal body.”!®° The Provisional 
Name denotes the assemblage of these causes, not the “entity” in 
itself. 

This tendency of associating Provisional Name with objects is 
strengthened in the articulation of two terms: “provisional name- 
being” (chia-ming yu) and “provisional name-form” (chta-ming 
hsiang). In these terms, the subjects are being (yu) and form (hszang), 
but they are established on the basis of the Provisional Name or pro- 
visionality. With regard to provisional name-being, the TCTL 
states: 
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The provisional name-being is like the curd, which is composed of 
four factors, i.e., color, smell, taste and touch. When these causal fac- 
tors combine together, there is provisionally the name “curd.” The 
being of the curd is not of the same sort as that of its causal factors. It 
is unreal and yet it is not unreal in the sense as the hare’s horn, or the 
hair of the tortoise."! 


The provisional name-being is therefore a kind of being between the 
real and the unreal. This kind of being is based on a combination of 
causal factors; it is apparent that this kind of being denotes the com- 
bination itself, which appears as entities. The provisional name- 
form refers in the TCTL to such things as chariot, house, forest, 
etc.'? As both provisional name-being and provisional name-form 
denote entities as objects, the Provisional Name is also brought close 
to the objects. 

On another occasion, the Provisional Name is identified with 
things and given considerable emphasis. The TCTL states: 


[Subhati] delineates the ultimate Truth of various entities without 
eradicating the Provisional Names. . . . The bodhisattva recognizes 
that all entities are Provisional Names, and consequently one should 
learn to acquire the [wisdom of] prajndpdramita. Why? Because all 
entities have nothing but Provisional Names, and they all follow the 
[wisdom] prajfiapdramita [which recognizes] the characteristic of ulti- 
mate Emptiness. !3 


The idea of delineating the ultimate Truth of various entities with- 
out eradicating the Provisional Name originally comes from the 
Prajiaparamita-sutra.'* This is just another expression of the idea of 
realizing Emptiness right in the embodiment of the entities (¢’t-fa ju- 
k’ung), with which Chih-i characterizes the Common Doctrine. 
Madhyamika and the Prajiiaparamita thought belong, in Chih-i’s 
view, to the Common Doctrine. The Provisional Name in this con- 
text obviously denotes the realm of entities, and the ultimate Truth 
in question is by all means Emptiness. What is conveyed here is the 
inseparability of the realization of the absolute from the relative 
empirical entities, leading to the importance of these entities in sote- 
riological aspects. The Provisional Name is construed in the sense of 
an object or objects. 
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3. Provisional Name in Chih-i’s context 


So far we have discussed the concepts of Emptiness, Provisional 
Name and Middle Way in the Madhyamika’s context. We will now 
proceed to see how Chih-i understands them. As Emptiness and the 
Middle Way have been dealt with in Chapter III, in what follows we 
will focus on the Provisional Name. 

With regard to the meaning of the Provisional Name, some 
important changes can be witnessed in Chih-i’s system. First, the 
term ‘Provisional Name,” or chia-ming, is in most cases reduced to 
“the Provisional,” or chia. This deletion of the term “‘Name,” or 
ming, does not simply signify a change in terminology. Rather, it sig- 
nifies a shift in denotation from a stress on the nominal aspect to that 
of the substantive aspect, based on a greater concern about the sub- 
stantive and worldly than the nominal and conceptual. In our termi- 
nology, the stress placed on the nominal aspect reveals the tendency 
to take the Provisional Name as an act of naming, while the empha- 
sis made on the substantive aspect reveals the tendency to construe 
the Provisional Name in the sense of an object. 

Second, Chih-i does speak of Emptiness, Provisional Name and 
the Middle Way in terms of objects (ching). In delineating the opera- 
tion of the Threefold Contemplation, he remarks: 


To contemplate an object with the contemplation, the object would be 
tripled. To initiate the contemplation with the object, the contempla- 
tion would be tripled. . . . To contemplate the three [objects] as one 
and to initiate the one [single contemplation] into three is inconceiv- 
able.15 


The contemplation denotes the Threefold Contemplation, while the 
triple object denotes the three aspects of the object: Emptiness, the 
Provisional and the Middle Way. The triple object is also mentioned 
elsewhere: 


The three sorts of wisdom formed by the Threefold Contemplation in 
one single Mind apprehend the triple object that is inconceivable.’® 


For Chih-i, Emptiness and the Middle Way are manifestly not real 
objects; ‘‘objects” (ching) ascribed to them should not be taken seri- 
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ously. Only the Provisional can be construed as an object in the 
proper sense, i.e. the substantive entity or the world of substantive 
entities. This Provisional is detailed elsewhere: 


With regard to the Provisional to be contemplated, there are two sorts 
of Provisional, which contain all entities [or dharmas]. The first is the 
Provisional of love, and the second is the Provisional of [false] views.!7 


Chih-i attempts here to classify the Provisional. However, this classi- 
fication is not our concern at the moment; our concern is that the 
Provisional contains all entities or dharmas (i-ch’ieh fa) and thus is 
another expression for the world of dharmas. It is beyond doubt that 
the Provisional (chia) in Chih-i’s context is basically construed in the 
sense of objects, referring to the substantive world, which is empiri- 
cal and relative in nature. It is beneficial to relate this understanding 
to the issue of ch’u-chia and ju-chia discussed in Chapter IV above. 
Chia, or the Provisional, is expressive of the empirical world of dhar- 
mas, which includes both sentient and non-sentient entities. 

It should be noted that when the substantive dharmas or the world 
of substantive dharmas are spoken of in terms of the Provisional, they 
are in the nature of relational or dependent origination. They are 
non-substantial and consequently empty; they are provisional and 
not ultimate. Chih-i is fully aware of the nature of their provisional- 
ity, but he does not assume a pessimistic viewpoint. Rather, he tends 
to think that this provisionality is just what makes the dharmas and 
the world as they are. It is due to its provisionality that the world is 
subject to change and transformation, which is initiated by the func- 
tion of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. We can also say that it is 
only in the Provisional that the functional nature of the Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature can secure its manifestation. It is in this sense that 
Chih-i emphasizes and is concerned about the Provisional and its 
provisionality. 

It should be added as well that although Chih-i substantiates the 
Provisional Name and ascribes to it the sense of an object, he does 
not forget its original meaning as an act of naming. For example, in 
the exposition of the Contemplation of entering into the Provisional 
from Emptiness, which will be described in detail soon, Chih-i 
remarks that the illusive is provisionally named “worldly Truth” 
(shth-tt).'® The Provisional Name, here, is taken to mean the act of 
naming. Chih-i also defines the Provisional as the “provisional 
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appointment of what is null in nature.”!® He also employs the 
expression of the “provisional name-being,”’?® which did not appear 
in the Karka, but appeared in the TCTL and seemed to relate the 
Provisional Name to the sense of an object. Nevertheless, the discus- 
sion elaborating the sense of the act of naming is very seldom found 
in Chih-i’s works and thus will not be discussed here. There is cer- 
tainly a transition in the denotation of the Provisional Name from 
the Karika to Chih-i via the TCTL. This transition is a shift from an 
emphasis on the nominal and conceptual to an emphasis on the sub- 
stantive and worldly. It seems clear that Nagarjuna is more con- 
cerned about the former and Chib-i, the latter. 


4, The epistemic-soteriological character of contemplation 


Having clarified the denotations of Emptiness, Provisional Name 
and the Middle Way in the Madhyamika context as well as Chih-i’s 
understanding of these three concepts, we now come to a discussion 
of Chih-i’s method of the Threefold Contemplation. Chih-i gives 
contemplation a general definition as follows: 


The Dharma Sphere being penetrated and illumined, [everything] 
being magnificiently bright, this is called “‘contemplation.”*! 


The quiescence of the Dharma Nature is called “cessation,” while 


being quiescent but constantly illuminating is ‘‘contemplation.”?? 


It is obvious here that the contemplation in question is predomi- 
nantly epistemological in character. This character is also deeply 
practical and soteriological. What is contemplated is not an object as 
a phenomenon, but the Truth itself, or more appropriately, the ulti- 
mate Truth, shih-hstang. What is achieved in the contemplation is not 
confined to objective knowledge about the relative empirical world. 
Rather, the major concern is the realization of the Truth in a broad 
sense. Through contemplation as such, the Truth can be properly 
understood and realized. 

Chih-i explicates contemplation elsewhere in terms of “contem- 
plate to attain” (kuan-ta) and “‘contemplate to penetrate” (kuan- 
ch’uan). ““Contemplate to attain” is proposed in the sense of attain- 
ing the Truth and the original pure nature of sentient beings, while 
“contemplate to penetrate” is mentioned in the sense of overcoming 
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all kinds of defilement and eventually penetrating into the Absolute 
without obstruction.?3 What deserves our attention most in this mat- 
ter is that contemplation concerns not merely the realization of the 
Truth, but also the realization of our pure nature. This pure nature 
refers to our Buddha Nature, which is, for Chih-i, also the Mind. 
This equivalence is not surprising at all, if we remind ourselves of 
Chih-i’s unique conception of the Truth in terms of the Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature, which is both the Way or Truth, and our Buddha 
Nature or Mind. People may tend to think that the way or Truth is 
objective and our Buddha Nature or Mind is subjective, but this 
object-subject duality does not exist in Chih-i’s system of thought. It 
is overcome in the synthesis and identification of the Middle Way 
and Buddha Nature in the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, which is 
the authentic and ultimate Truth for Chih-i. 

Another point deserving our attention is that the contemplation in 
question assumes a strong dynamic sense and a close association 
with the empirical existence of dharmas. In the above quotation, 
Chih-i characterizes contemplation as “being quiescent but con- 
stantly illuminating” (chi erh ch’ang-chao), in contrast with the mere 
quiescent denotation of cessation, conveying the sense that the con- 
templation is established on an ever-dynamic and ever-functional 
ground. In contemplation as such, what is contemplated is the 
Truth, i.e., the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. This Truth is not 
some “Truth” in a transcendent and consequently isolated sense; 
rather, it has an all-embracing nature and is therefore the very Truth 
of the dharmas: the Truth of the empirical world. The contemplation 
is undertaken in a close association with the empirical dharmas, 
towards which the dynamism is directed. The dynamic sense and 
empirical association in this kind of contemplation are also reflected 
in Chih-i’s criticism of the Tripitaka Doctrine advocated by the Hi- 
nayanists: 


Although the cessation and contemplation [of the gravaka and pra- 
tyekabuddha] lead to the liberation from the life-death cycle, they are 
dull as they enter Emptiness by the destruction of matter. This Empti- 
ness can be named “cessation,” as well as “neither cessation nor non- 
cessation.” However, it cannot be named “contemplation.” Why? 
Because this involves the destruction of the body and the annihilation 
of the wisdom, therefore it is not named “contemplation.” 2+ 
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Chih-i is accusing the Hinayanists here of being nihilistic. In the 
pursuit of attainment of the Truth (i.e., Emptiness), they commit 
two mistakes. First, in order to attain Emptiness, they destroy mat- 
ter, which denotes the empirical realm of dharmas. The destruction of 
matter is undertaken by its disintegration as detailed in Chapter III 
above. Consequently, the Truth is contemplated without any associ- 
ation with the empirical world. Second, Chih-i states that the 
Hinayanists destroy the body and annihilate wisdom. This criticism 
is reminiscent of the permanent nature of the Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature expounded in Chapter IV above. Chih-i’s point seems to be 
that the Hinayanists do not establish the permanent Buddha 
Nature, which is identical to the Mind, as the spiritual ground in the 
pursuit of enlightenment. The Mind is, in fact, the source of all sorts 
of wisdom. For this reason, when the practitioner perishes physi- 
cally, the Hinay4nists believe there is nothing of the individual left 
behind; consequently, there is no way to speak of function or dyna- 
mism of any sort. In view of this lack of empirical association and 
dynamism in the Hinay4anists’ contemplation, Chih-i does not 
regard this contemplation as authentic. It therefore can be inferred 
that the contemplation Chih-i has in mind assumes a strong 
dynamic sense and a close association with the empirical world. This 
will be expounded in full when we discuss Chih-i’s Threefold Con- 
templation in forthcoming sections. This conception of the contem- 
plation is exactly in line with the permanent, functional and all- 
embracing nature of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, and Chih-1’s 
Threefold Contemplation is in fact worked out in the perspective of 
this Middle Way-Buddha Nature. 

At this point it is necessary to discuss the translation of the two 
terms chth and kuan, the latter in particular. In many Chinese Bud- 
dhist schools, chth and kuan were taken as two important practices in 
the attainment of the Truth. What we are concerned about here is 
their denotations in Chih-i’s system. Chih-i understands chzh in 
terms of the quiescence of the Dharmata, which signifies the termina- 
tion of all sorts of perversions and attachments obstructing us from 
seeing the true nature of the dharmas. It consequently can be ren- 
dered as ‘“‘cessation,”’ which refers to the cessation of these perver- 
sions and attachments. 

With regard to kuan, the interpretive problem is more compli- 
cated. Scholars have made many suggestions. For instance, Hurvitz 
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renders it as “‘view,”’?° Tamaki as ‘‘observation,”?° W. T. de Bary as 
“insight,”?? and Chung-yuan Chang as ‘“‘contemplation.”?* Chang 
renders Chih-1’s san kuan as ‘“Threefold Contemplation.”’?9 The ren- 
dition of kuan as “view” or “observation” is feasible, but the prob- 
lem is that both view and observation are too common and are 
hardly reminiscent of the attainment of the Truth. It is unnatural to 
speak of viewing or observing the Truth in a soteriological sense. 
“Insight”’ and “contemplation” are better renderings in the sense 
that they are more pertinent to the attainment of a soteriological 
goal. Chih-i defines kuan as “‘being quiescent but constantly illumi- 
nating.”’ He seems to emphasize the aspect of the constant illumina- 
tion of kuan, which involves a deeply functional and dynamic sense. 
Of “insight” and “contemplation,” the latter seems to transmit the 
implication of dynamism more straightforwardly. Therefore, we 
have translated kuan as ‘“‘contemplation” and san-kuan as the 
““Threefold Contemplation.” 


5. The epistemic-soteriological character of the 
Threefold Contemplation 


In Chih-i’s system, the specific method of contemplation through 
which the Truth is seen is the Threefold Contemplation. This 
Threefold Contemplation is, as described above, epistemic-sote- 
riological in character; this is specified in the following way: 


What is illumined is the Threefold Truth; what is initiated is the 
Threefold Contemplation; [what results from] the accomplishment of 
the Contemplation is the Threefold Wisdom.*° 


The issues of the Threefold Truth (san-t) and Threefold Wisdom 
(san-chth) are raised in the context of the Threefold Contemplation. 
The Threefold Truth can be regarded here as corresponding to the 
cognized object, the Threefold Contemplation to the cognition, and 
the Threefold Wisdom to the cognizing subject. The epistemological 
structure of the Threefold Contemplation is very clear. The concern 
here is not only with the knowledge about the empirical world, but 
also with enlightenment in a soteriological sense. The term ‘“‘three- 
fold” in the so called “Threefold Truth,” ‘“Threefold Contempla- 
tion” and “Threefold Wisdom” refers unanimously to Emptiness, 
the Provisional and the Middle Way. The Threefold Truth is com- 
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posed of the Truth of Emptiness (k’ung-t1), the Truth of the Provi- 
sional (chia-ti) and the Truth of the Middle Way (chung-t1). The com- 
position of the Threefold Contemplation has been accounted for in 
the opening remarks of this chapter. With regard to the Threefold 
Wisdom, more explanation is needed here. The components of this 
wisdom are on many occasions enumerated as 1-ch’teh chih, tao-chung 
chth and 1-ch’teh-chung chih.*' I-ch’teh chth is associated with Empti- 
ness, tao-chung chih with the Provisional, and 1-ch’teh-chung chih with 
the Middle Way. That is, they are the wisdoms to illumine Empti- 
ness, the Provisional and the Middle Way, respectively. For Chih-i, 
(1) Emptiness denotes the empty and therefore universal nature of 
dharmas, (2) the Provisional denotes the empirical world in the 
nature of variety and particularity, and (3) the implication of the 
Middle Way includes the synthesis of Emptiness and the Provi- 
sional. Accordingly, it seems safe to construe (1) ¢-ch teh chih to be the 
wisdom of universality, (2) tao-chung chih to be the wisdom of particu- 
larity, and (3) i-ch’teh-chung chih to be the wisdom of both universality 
and particularity. We can also formulate a rough picture of the epis- 
temology of the Threefold Contemplation: in the Contemplation of 
Emptiness, the wisdom of universality ilumines Emptiness; in the 
Contemplation of the Provisional, the wisdom of particularity 
illumines the Provisional; and in the Contemplation of the Middle 
Way, the wisdom of both universality and particularity illumines the 
Middle Way. 

Still, we must take a further step in order to obtain a more subtle 
and precise epistemic-soteriological picture of the Threefold Con- 
templation. In the MHCK, Chih-i states: 


The contemplation consists of three kinds. [The first,] “entering into 
Emptiness from the Provisional” (ts’ung-chia ju-k’ung) is called ‘‘Con- 
templation of the Twofold Truth” (erh-ti kuan). [The second, ] “‘enter- 
ing into the Provisional from Emptiness” (ts’ung-k’ung ju-chia) is called 
“Equal Contemplation” (p’ing-teng kuan). These two Contemplations 
are ways of expedience. They lead to the Middle Way and simultane- 
ously illumine the two Truths [of Emptiness and the Provisional]. 
Every intention dying out, one spontaneously flows into the sea of all- 
embracing wisdom (sarvajna). This is called the “Contemplation of the 
Middle Way-Supreme Truth” (chung-tao t1-1-1-ti kuan).°* 


Chib-i discusses the Threefold Contemplation here in more specific 
terms. The three Contemplations of Emptiness, the Provisional and 
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Middle Way, which comprise the Threefold Contemplation, are not 
taken in an isolated context. Rather, the Contemplations of Empti- 
ness and the Provisional entail each other, and the Contemplation of 
the Middle Way synthesizes the other two. 

The Contemplation of Emptiness is specifically taken as the Con- 
templation of the Twofold Truth. It takes place along the direction 
“from the Provisional to Emptiness,’ with Emptiness as its focus. 
The Contemplation of the Provisional is specifically taken as the 
Equal Contemplation, which takes place along the direction ‘“‘from 
Emptiness to the Provisional,’ with the Provisional as its focus. 
With regard to the titles “twofold-truth” and “equal,” Chih-i’s 
explanation is that ‘“‘twofold-truth” refers to the combination of two 
aspects (i.e., Emptiness and the Provisional) in the act of contem- 
plating Emptiness. In other words, the Provisional is what Empti- 
ness is based on, and it is through the Provisional that Emptiness 
can be expressed. It follows that the Provisional is the expressing, 
and Emptiness the expressed. The Contemplation of the Twofold 
Truth is made possible through the combination of these two 
aspects.*3 “Equal” in the term “Equal Contemplation” can be 
accounted for by dividing the Contemplation into two steps: “((com- 
ing) from Emptiness” and “entering into the Provisional.” The 
practitioner, after realizing Emptiness, does not abide in the tran- 
scendent state of Emptiness because he knows that this is not yet the 
ultimate Truth. He retreats from Emptiness and enters into the Pro- 
visional (i.e., the world of provisionality), devoting himself to help- 
ing others. This is ‘(coming) from Emptiness.” In helping others, 
he offers different remedies according to their individual needs. This 
is “entering into the Provisional.” The so-called “equal” is con- 
trasted with the “unequal” of the Contemplation of the Twofold 
Truth because, in the Contemplation of the Twofold Truth, one 
negates the Self Nature of the Provisional and regards the Provi- 
sional as empty. In this action one negates the Provisional with Emp- 
tiness. One does not, however, turn back to negate Emptiness with 
the Provisional. In the Equal Contemplation, in which one negates 
the attachment to Emptiness and turns back to the Provisional, one 
negates Emptiness with the Provisional. Emptiness and the Provi- 
sional are equally made use of and each negated once. Therefore, 
this Contemplation is called ‘Equal Contemplation.” ** 

Now we come to the Contemplation of the Middle Way, or that of 
the Middle Way-Supreme Truth. The above quotation from the 
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MHCK refers to this Contemplation merely as “simultaneously 
illumining the two Truths of Emptiness and the Provisional.” The 
passage then continues with more descriptions of this Contempla- 
tion: 


In the former Contemplation (i.e., the Contemplation of the Twofold 
Truth), one contemplates the Emptiness of the Provisional, which is 
equivalent to emptying samsara. In the latter Contemplation (i.e., the 
Equal Contemplation), one contemplates the Emptiness of Empti- 
ness, which is equivalent to emptying nirvana. [In the Contemplation 
of the Middle Way-Supreme Truth,] one simultaneously negates the 
two extremes [of samsara and nirvana], and this negation is called “dou- 
ble-emptiness contemplation.” It is the expedient way, by which one is 
able to realize the Middle Way. Therefore we state that when every 
intention dies out, one flows into the sea of all-embracing wisdom. 
Moreover, the former Contemplation uses Emptiness, and the latter 
Contemplation the Provisional; this is the expedient way for simulta- 
neous preservation of both. Therefore when one enters into the Mid- 
dle Way, one can simultaneously illumine the two Truths.*5 


Some interpretation is needed here. In the Contemplation of the 
Twofold Truth, one contemplates the negation of the Self Nature of 
the empirical world, which the Buddhist often expresses in terms of 
samsara or the life-death cycle. This is the Emptiness of the Provi- 
sional, or the negation of the Provisional. In the Equal Contempla- 
tion, one contemplates the negation of the Self Nature of Emptiness. 
This is the Emptiness of Emptiness, or the negation of Emptiness. 
These two negations, if held separately, are bound to be extremes, 
which are not pertinent to the perfect state. To attain the perfect 
state, they have to be synthesized to form a twofold negation (shuang 
che), a simultaneous negation of both Emptiness and the Provisional. 
This expresses the state of the Middle Way. However, the pictures of 
the Contemplation of the Twofold Truth and Equal Contemplation 
can be looked at from another angle. That is, on the one hand, the 
Contemplation of the Twofold Truth negates the Provisional with 
Emptiness which can be construed as an affirmation of Emptiness. 
On the other hand, the Equal Contemplation negates Emptiness 
with Emptiness which logically implies a return to the Provisional, 
or an affirmation of the Provisional. Therefore, as a result of this 
synthesis, we come to the affirmation or illumination of both Empti- 
ness and the Provisional. This is, in fact, a twofold affirmation or 
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illumination (shuang-chao) of Emptiness and the Provisional, thus 
expressing the state of the Middle Way. It is consequently seen that 
in the Contemplation of the Middle Way, one not only negates and 
transcends both Emptiness and the Provisional, acquiring a state of 
transcendence and non-duality, but also synthesizes both Emptiness 
and the Provisional. This synthesis may entail a positive and con- 
structive attitude toward the empirical world by means of a non-dual 
mind. In this Contemplation, the sense of function is also obvious, 
in view of the role one plays in the affirmation of the Provisional, or 
“entering into the Provisional” (ju-chia). This role is, as mentioned 
above, to help others by offering different remedies according to 
their individual needs.*° 


6. How is the Threefold Contemplation possible? 


Having completed above separate discussions of the three Contem- 
plations of Emptiness, the Provisional and the Middle Way, we must 
now note that these three Contemplations actually form a threefold 
contemplation. That is, in practice, the three Contemplations are 
undertaken not separately and gradually, but simultaneously and 
suddenly, as if there is only one contemplation. This simultaneity 
and suddenness of the three Contemplations is expressed in the so- 
called ““Threefold Contemplation in one single Mind” (1-hsin san- 
kuan). With regard to this expression, Chih-i states: 


As regards [the idea that] one dharma is all dharmas, which means the 
dharma originated from causes and conditions, this is the Provisional 
Name and [is pertinent to] the Contemplation of the Provisional. If 
one thinks that all dharmas are one dharma, I would declare that it is 
Emptiness. [This is pertinent to] the Contemplation of Emptiness. If 
it is non-one and non-all, it is [pertinent to] the Contemplation of the 
Middle Way. Focusing on Emptiness, [one realizes that] everything is 
Emptiness, and no Provisionality and Middle Way are available, 
which are not Emptiness. All are synthesized in the Contemplation of 
Emptiness. Focusing on the Provisional, [one realizes that] everything 
is Provisionality, and no Emptiness and Middle Way are available that 
are not Provisionality. All are synthesized in the Contemplation of the 
Provisional. Focusing on the Middle Way, [one realizes that] every- 
thing is the Middle Way, and no Emptiness and Provisionality are 
available that are not the Middle Way. All are synthesized in the Con- 
templation of the Middle Way. [Those three Contemplations] are the 
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inconceivable Threefold Contemplation in one single Mind explicated 
in the Chung-lun. 37 


A similar description also appears elsewhere,** in which Chih-i adds: 


If we merely pick up one Contemplation [of either Emptiness, the 
Provisional or the Middle Way] as the name [of the three Contempla- 
tions], the understanding mind would penetrate into all. 


Chih-i speaks here of Emptiness and the Provisional in terms of one 
dharma (1-fa) and all dharmas (i-ch’ieh fa), respectively. “One dharma” 
denotes the universal empty nature of all dharmas, viz., Emptiness. 
“All dharmas” denotes the variety of empirical existence and conse- 
quently the Provisional. The identification of the one dharma and all 
dharmas signifies that Chih-i does not isolate Emptiness and the Pro- 
visional from each other, but sees them as entailing each other in 
meaning. One cannot be properly understood without making refer- 
ence to the other. This relation between Emptiness and the Provi- 
sional is reminiscent of the relation between Emptiness and Depen- 
dent Origination expounded in the Karika. The second half of the 
first quotation above is particularly significant, in the sense that it 
divulges Chih-i’s harmonious understanding of the Contemplations 
of the three aspects of Emptiness, the Provisional and the Middle 
Way. This understanding involves the fact that the Contemplation of 
one of the three aspects necessarily embraces the other two. It fol- 
lows that the Contemplation of Emptiness, the Provisional or the 
Middle Way is at the same time the Contemplation of Emptiness, 
the Provisional and the Middle Way as a unified totality. The differ- 
ence among the separate Contemplations is merely a difference of 
emphasis. That is, the Contemplation of Emptiness emphasizes 
Emptiness, and so on. In view of the simultaneous apprehension of 
Emptiness, the Provisional and the Middle Way, this sort of contem- 
plation is called the ““Threefold Contemplation”. And, in view of its 
being completed suddenly rather than gradually, it is called the 
“‘Threefold Contemplation in one single Mind.” 

Ultimately speaking, there are in fact no such things as these three 
Contemplations because the Contemplation—whether of Empti- 
ness, the Provisional, or the Middle Way—is in content a contem- 
plation of these three aspects all together. There is one contempla- 
tion only, in which Emptiness, the Provisional and the Middle Way 
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are realized simultaneously. It is exactly in this context that Chih-i 
proposes his well-known phrase, chi-k’ung chi-chia chi-chung, which 
means that there is no temporal interval in the realization of Empti- 
ness, the Provisional and the Middle Way. Chi in this phrase signifies 
the simultaneity, or the negation of any temporal interval. Chih-i 
states: 


The three Truths are completely embraced in the one single Mind 
only. To distinguish their features, they can be depicted one after the 
other. With regard to the true principle, however, they are all only 
within the one single Mind. Emptiness, the Provisional and the Mid- 
dle Way are realized all of a sudden, as if three characteristics are 
revealed in one single moment.39 


The three Truths denote Emptiness, the Provisional and the Middle 
Way. What attracts us most, here, is the simultaneous realization of 
these Truths. It is due to this simultaneity that the three Truths can 
be termed the “Threefold Truth,” which signifies the inseparability 
of the Truths. It is exactly this simultaneity that the above phrase 
pinpoints; Chih-i has, indeed, laid great emphasis on this simulta- 
neity.*° The idea that the three Truths are completely embraced in 
the one single Mind only also deserves our attention. It serves as a 
complement to the above phrase, proclaiming the simultaneous real- 
ization of the three Truths to be purely a matter of the Mind itself. 

In our experience of knowing things, we can know only one object 
at a time if we wish to know it clearly. If two objects, e.g., an orange 
and an apple, are to be known at the same time, confusion is bound 
to arise and distinctive images of both objects will be impossible. 
Two objects can be distinctively known merely through a step-by- 
step manner. It is impossible to know two objects simultaneously, 
much less more than two. Here then is a crucial question: How is the 
Threefold Contemplation possible, in which Emptiness, the Provi- 
sional, and the Middle Way are contemplated by one single Mind 
simultaneously? This question is crucial because the phrase is closely 
associated with absolutely authentic Truth, the attainment of which 
is the true concern of the sitra, i.e., enlightenment.*t The Threefold 
Contemplation is what Chih-i sees to be the way to attain the abso- 
lute Truth. It is even more important than the negative of the Four 
Alternatives in the sense that it provides a positive way to attain the 
Truth, while the latter provides only a negative way. 
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To our disappointment, however, Chih-i does not positively 
address this important question in his major works. Instead, he con- 
trasts the theory of the three Contemplations explicated in the Per- 
fect Doctrine with that explicated in the Gradual Doctrine, declaring 
that the latter favors the gradual manner in carrying out the three 
Contemplations, while the former advocates the sudden manner. *? 
He also depicts the epistemic context of the Threefold Contempla- 
tion in such beautiful and admirable expressions as the “‘non-expe- 
dient and non-ultimate, non-superior and non-inferior, non-ante- 
rior and non-posterior, non-juxtaposed and non-separate, non-large 
and non-small,’’** and states that in such Contemplation the wisdom 
is the object and the object is the wisdom, both penetrating each 
other without any obstruction.** These descriptions are paradoxical 
to common sense. They divulge the fact that relative categories— 
such as expedient and ultimate, superior and inferior, etc.—are not 
applicable to the Threefold Contemplation; they also demonstrate 
that the epistemic context of the Threefold Contemplation is differ- 
ent from the epistemic context based on a subject-object dichotomy. 
The problem of how Emptiness, the Provisional, and the Middle 
Way, as three different aspects, can be contemplated simultaneously 
remains untouched. Likewise, this problem has not been pinpointed 
and seriously dealt with by modern scholars. 

Tamura picks up the issue of the Threefold Contemplation in one 
single Mind. He states: 


The common people clung to the secular Provisional, without know- 
ing that the Provisional is Emptiness. Therefore Emptiness was 
asserted. The Hinayanist gravakas and pratyekabuddhas clung to 
Emptiness and forgot to leave for the Provisional. Therefore the Pro- 
visional was asserted. The Mahayanist bodhisattvas came and des- 
cended to the Provisional. But the Mahayanists also had a danger. 
They penetrated too much into the Provisional and consequently for- 
got Emptiness. . . . Thereupon the Middle [Way] was asserted, so 
that Emptiness should not be forgotten in the midst of the Provisional. 
Ultimately, or as a result, the epistemology of the coherence and 
mutual identity of Emptiness, the Provisional, and the Middle [Way] 
(perfect and sudden cessation and contemplation, Threefold Contem- 
plation in one single Mind) was formed.* 


This description is, as Tamura himself puts it, a historical retrospec- 
tion of how the Threefold Contemplation came into being in the 
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Buddhist context. It tells from a practical and educational point of 
view why the Threefold Contemplation is needed. We believe that 
Chih-i would have agreed with Tamura in this regard, but Tamura’s 
description does not pinpoint the problem we have raised here, 
which is concerned with the possibility of the Threefold Contempla- 
tion as such. 


7. The Middle Way-Buddha Nature in the 
Threefold Contemplation 


Here we will attempt, largely through references to Chih-i’s concep- 
tions, to tackle the problem mentioned above: the possibility of the 
Threefold Contemplation in a single Mind. The key to the solution 
of this problem is, we think, the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, which 
is for Chih-i the authentic Truth, shth-hsiang. Our observation is that 
what is contemplated in the Threefold Contemplation must be the 
authentic Truth, i.e., the Middle Way-Buddha Nature: Emptiness, 
the Provisional and the Middle Way are nothing but the three 
aspects of this Middle Way-Buddha Nature. 

We have discussed the three characteristics of the Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature in Chapter IV above. These three characteristics— 
permanence, dynamism and the all-embracing nature—are pro- 
posed in contrast to the Emptiness advocated by the Tripitaka 
Doctrine and Common Doctrine (which is severely criticised by 
Chih-i). These features by no means exhaust all the characteristics of 
the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. Chih-i certainly would not object 
to the ascription of Emptiness (i.e., non-substantiality) to the Mid- 
dle Way-Buddha Nature as an attribute. What he would vehemently 
object to is the ascription of mere Emptiness to the Truth. Indeed, 
he has declared: 


The Contemplation of Emptiness is commonly shared by the Hina- 
yana, Mahayana, One-sided Doctrine and Perfect Doctrine.*® 


This means that Emptiness is a common concept acceptable to all 
Buddhist schools and doctrines. On this basis, we have good reason 
to believe that the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, which represents 
the Truth in the Perfect Doctrine, contains the implication of Empti- 
ness. 

The fact that the Provisional is contained in the Middle Way-Bud- 
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dha Nature is obvious in view of the all-embracing nature of the lat- 
ter. It has been made clear that Chih-i substantiates the Provisional 
and takes it as expressive of the empirical world of dharmas, which 
are exactly what the all-embracing nature pinpoints. The Provi- 
sional and all-embracing nature are indeed closely related to each 
other. The Middle Way-Buddha Nature contains, undoubtedly, the 
implication of the Middle Way in the Contemplation of the Middle 
Way. This implication is, as the expressions shuang-che and shuang- 
chao suggest, that both Emptiness and the Provisional are to be 
negated yet affirmed. Shuang-che is double negation of Emptiness and 
the Provisional, and shuang-chao is double affirmation of Emptiness 
and the Provisional.*’ 

Therefore, Emptiness, the Provisional, and the Middle Way are 
the three aspects of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. What, then, 
do we mean when we say that Emptiness, the Provisional, and the 
Middle Way are contemplated in a single Mind? The meaning 
involves the fact that both natures of Emptiness and the Provisional 
(i.e., the non-substantiality and provisionality of the dharmas) are 
apprehended in the realization of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature 
without attachment to either nature. In this kind of contemplation, 
what we are concerned about, basically, is not the separate aspects of 
Emptiness, the Provisional, and the Middle Way, but rather the 
Middle Way-Buddha Nature as a totality embracing these aspects. 
In such a context, what is worked on is not any particular member 
or members, but a singular unified nature of contemplation. 

This understanding of the Threefold Contemplation—which 
reduces Emptiness, the Provisional, and the Middle Way to the 
Middle Way-Buddha Nature—seems reasonable. But there still 
remains an important issue: in the epistemic situation of the Three- 
fold Contemplation, the main concern is not to cognize anything in 
a dichotomous subject-object relationship (whether it be the Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature, or whatever), but to be involved in an event 
with a profound soteriological purpose. Chih-i is aware of this point. 
As a matter of fact, he justifies this sense of the event by means of 
interpreting the Threefold Contemplation in terms of the transfor- 
mation of the empirical world. In the WMCLS, he states: 


First, [the Contemplation of] entering into Emptiness from the Provi- 
sional aims at the destruction of dharmas and overcoming them. Then, 
[the Contemplation of] entering into the Provisional from Emptiness 
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aims at the establishment of dharmas and embracing them. The 
authentic Contemplation of the Middle Way aims at teaching and 
transforming sentient beings, [which then attain] the wisdom of pene- 
trating the Ultimate. Penentrating the Ultimate is called the long- 
abidingness of dharmas; and the long-abidingness of dharmas infers the 
permanence of the Dharma Body.*® 


[What is called the] long-abidingness of dharmas means to lead [senti- 
ent beings] to realize the Buddha Nature and so to abide in the Maha- 
nirvana. *° 


These are extremely significant and inspiring descriptions of the 
Threefold Contemplation. It is plainly revealed here that the Three- 
fold Contemplation has an ultimate concern, i.e., the establishment 
of dharmas and transformation of sentient beings. The establishment 
and transformation are events in which the three characteristics of 
the Middle Way-Buddha Nature all assume their proper meanings, 
as shown in the following elaborations. 

In the Threefold Contemplation, the role of the Contemplation of 
Emptiness is to destroy and overcome the dharmas. This tends to 
denote the negation of the empirical world. However, the Emptiness 
in question is not mere Emptiness. Rather, it is Emptiness asso- 
ciated with the Provisional, as suggested in the expression “entering 
into Emptiness from the Provisional.” In this context, the negation 
of the empirical world is not entirely nihilistic, and what is to be 
destroyed are not the dharmas themselves, but, as Chih-1 says else- 
where, overcoming them in terms of destroying the attachment to 
dharmas.*° The role of the Contemplation of the Provisional is to 
establish and embrace the dharmas. It is manifestly evident that the 
establishment of dharmas and embracing them carry a soteriological 
sense; cultivating sentient beings and leading them to enlightenment 
is their main concern. Chih-i also refers the establishment and 
embracing of dharmas to persuade others to endeavor for the attain- 
ment of the Buddha Body,>! which also means the attainment of 
Buddhahood. Here, the affirmation of the dharmas or empirical 
world is evidenced; this empirical world is, for Ghih-i, what the Pro- 
visional signifies. Likewise, this Provisional is not the mere Provi- 
sional, but the Provisional associated with Emptiness, as suggested 
in the expression “entering into the Provisional from Emptiness.” 
Having this association with Emptiness, the affirmation of the 
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empirical world can be held in the awareness that this world is non- 
substantial after all, and the attachment to it should consequently 
not happen. 

With regard to the Contemplation of the Middle Way, Chih-i 
speaks of its role in terms of the teaching and transforming of senti- 
ent beings so they will attain the wisdom of penetrating the Ulti- 
mate. This role may embrace a very profund religious meaning. 
The Ultimate (shih), which denotes the ultimate Truth (shth-hsiang), 
or simply the Truth, is very much associated with the empirical 
world. This is seen from Chih-i’s identification of the penetration of 
the Truth with the long-abidingness of dharmas (fa chiu-chu), which 
obviously pinpoints the affirmation and preservation of the empiri- 
cal world. Here, Chih-i’s deep worldly concern is manifested. Nev- 
ertheless, we need to ask, what does the identification of the penetra- 
tion of the Truth with the long-abidingness of dharmas mean? From 
the association of the long-abidingness of dharmas with the perma- 
nent Dharma Body (dharmakaya) and Buddha Nature (buddhata), it 
seems that the Dharma Body and Buddha Nature are what support 
and strengthen the dharmas or the empirical world. As the Dharma 
Body and Buddha Nature assume permanence, the empirical world 
also inherits this permanence. For Chih-i, the Dharma Body and 
Buddha Nature are identical with each other, and are nothing but 
the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. This Middle Way-Buddha Nature 
is exactly what shih (or the Truth) denotes. The realization of this 
Middle Way-Buddha Nature also embraces the realization of the 
empirical world and renders the latter into permanent nature, lead- 
ing to an identification of the penetration of the Truth with the long- 
abidingness of dharmas. 

The Threefold Contemplation is actually concerned with the 
transformation of perception of the empirical world in the realiza- 
tion of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. This transformation entails 
a deep sense of the affirmation and preservation of the empirical 
world and closely conforms to the all-embracing nature of the Mid- 
dle Way-Buddha Nature. This nature can be fully developed and 
realized only in the transformation of perception of the empirical 
world into a focus on the sentient part of the dharmas. This is evi- 
denced in Chih-i’s explication of the authentic Contemplation of the 
Middle Way in terms of teaching and transforming sentient beings 
and enabling them to attain the wisdom of penetrating the Ultimate. 
This authentic Contemplation of the Middle Way (chung-tao cheng 
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kuan) is, no doubt, more emphasized than the Contemplations of 
Emptiness and the Provisional. 

With regard to the transformation or establishment of non-senti- 
ent dharmas, Chih-i does not elaborate. In our opinion, Chih-i is 
writing only in a hyperbolic sense, rather than a substantial or actual 
sense. That is, it signifies that the transformation is all-covering. If 
the transformation is to be carried out by the bodhisattva, since the 
bodhisattva’s compassion is all-covering, it covers not only sentient 
beings, but also the non-sentient. In the work of transformation, 
endeavors undertaken are due to the functional nature of the Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature. The statement that the bodhisattva puts senti- 
ent beings into correct places with the perfect function expounded in 
Chapter IV above, vividly evidences the operation of this nature. 
The permanent and persistent significance of this kind of transfor- 
mation also comes from the permanent nature of the Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature. Indeed, the three characteristics of the Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature all reveal their significance in the transforma- 
tion of the empirical world, focusing on sentient beings in particular. 

In light of the above study, we are in a better position to respond 
to the difficult question: how is the Threefold Contemplation possi- 
ble? First, the establishment of the empirical world of dharmas is not 
separable from the destruction of attachment to this empirical world. 
This process does not happen sequentially, but both take place 
simultaneously. Once attachment is destroyed, the empirical world 
is established. The empirical world is established right at the 
moment of the destruction of the attachment; there is no temporal 
interval whatsoever. They are not two events, but one. Therefore, 
the Contemplation of Emptiness and the Contemplation of the Pro- 
visional are, in essence, two aspects of one Contemplation. The 
main concern of this one Contemplation can be concluded to be the 
establishment of the empirical world. Again, we must point out that 
the establishment of the empirical world or dharmas (li-fa) should be 
understood in a specified sense. That is, the empirical world is estab- 
lished in the sense that sentient beings, or human beings in particu- 
lar, undertake a correct attitude toward it. We should emphasize the 
importance of the empirical world as the place (and the only place) 
where enlightenment is attainable. Yet we should not be attached to 
the empirical world as something that has Self Nature or substantial- 
ity. Although Chih-i himself does not explicitly spell this sense out, it 
can be inferred from his emphasis on the all-embracing nature of the 
Middle Way-Buddha Nature. 
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Second, the teaching and attainment of the wisdom of penetrating 
the Truth on the part of sentient beings take place at the same time 
as the establishment of the empirical world. They are, likewise, not 
consecutive events, but one event with different aspects. Conse- 
quently, we can understand that the former two Contemplations and 
the Contemplation of the Middle Way are but one Contemplation, 
which is the Threefold Contemplation. In this Threefold Contem- 
plation, the empirical world is transformed in the realization of the 
Middle Way-Buddha Nature, and the Middle Way-Buddha Nature 
is realized in the transformation of ‘the empirical world. This is, for 
Chih-i, the experience of enlightenment. In this context, the Three- 
fold Contemplation can be better construed as the Contemplation of 
the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, where “contemplation” is taken 
not only in the cognitive sense, but also in a practical and soteriolo- 
gical sense. The latter sense is even more important in view of Chih- 
i’s deep practical and soteriological concern. Accordingly, Empti- 
ness, the Provisional and the Middle Way are not treated separately, 
but are unified in the Middle Way-Buddha Nature; the Threefold 
Contemplation concerns nothing but the realization of this Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature. As this realization is one single event, there is 
no difficulty in coping with Emptiness, the Provisional, and the 
Middle Way in temporal dimensions. Consequently, there is no such 
problem as the possibility of the Threefold Contemplation. 


8. The Threefold Contemplation and the verse of the 
Threefold Truth 


We pointed out in the first note of this chapter that Chih-i explicitly 
relates his Threefold Contemplation to the verse of the Threefold 
Truth in the Karika. In some places, he takes his phrase of chi-k’ung 
chi-chia chi-chung to be the predicate of the things of causal origina- 
tion, tending to ascribe this phrase to the Karika.5? He also construes 
the Emptiness delineated in the verse of the Threefold Truth as 
expressive of the transcendent Truth, the Provisional Name as 
expressive of the conventional Truth, and the Middle Way as 
expressive of the Middle Way-Supreme Truth, concluding that this 
verse expounds Mahayanism and explicates the doctrine of the 
Threefold Truth.*? Chih-i even goes so far as to interpret the Empti- 
ness delineated in the verse of the Threefold Truth in terms of des- 
troying and overcoming attatchment to the dharmas, the Provisional 
Name in terms of establishing and embracing the dharmas; the Mid- 
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dle Way in terms of teaching and transforming sentient beings and 
securing the long-abidingness of the dharmas.** Chih-i clearly ac- 
knowledges an extremely close relationship between his Threefold 
Contemplation and the verse of the Threefold Truth, but is this 
really the case from a doctrinal perspective? Let us wind up our long 
discussion in this chapter by examining this issue carefully. 

It is true that Chih-i lays deep stress on the verse of the Threefold 
Truth, as evidenced by the frequent quotation of this verse in his 
major works.°*° It is also true that the three concepts in the verse— 
Emptiness, Provisional Name, and the Middle Way—have consid- 
erable bearing on the formation of the Threefold Contemplation, in 
the sense that the meanings of these three concepts are, by and large, 
inherited by the Threefold Contemplation. This is particularly true 
with Emptiness. Chih-i’s understanding of Emptiness in terms of 
destroying and overcoming the dharmas (which, as pointed out previ- 
ously, actually pinpoints the attachment to the dharmas) is very much 
in line with Nagarjuna’s conception of Emptiness, which is the nega- 
tion of Self Nature and false views. Both Chih-i and Nagarjuna 
emphasize the practical and soteriological significance of this con- 
cept. 

This similarity is nevertheless outweighed by the difference. A 
close relationship between the Threefold Contemplation and the 
verse of the Threefold Truth can hardly be endorsed. First, although 
there are Madhyamika traces in the Threefold Contemplation, 
Chih-i’s own elaborations are overwhelming. In Madhyamika, 
Emptiness stands for the Truth and tends to be an independent con- 
cept, by which we mean primary and fundamental. That is, as 
expressive of the Truth, Emptiness can stand by itself without asso- 
ciating with anything else. Emptiness in the Threefold Contempla- 
tion is quite different. The Contemplation of Emptiness is more 
appropriately termed by Chih-i as the “Contemplation of entering 
into Emptiness from the Provisional.” Emptiness in this context is 
not mere Emptiness, but Emptiness with the Provisional as its back- 
ground. It is spoken of in the context of a process in which both 
Emptiness and the Provisional are involved, rather than in the con- 
text of mere Emptiness. Such Emptiness is inseparable from the Pro- 
visional. Mere Emptiness is one-sided and transcendent, and there- 
fore cannot stand for the perfect Truth. Emptiness backed by the 
Provisional is an Emptiness with close connections to the empirical, 
and is consequently more embracing. For Chih-i, Emptiness does 
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not seem to stand for the Truth by itself. Rather, it is an aspect of the 
Truth: the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. So is the Provisional. Both 
Emptiness and the Provisional are subordinate to the Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature. In this sense, Emptiness does not tend to be an 
independent and fundamental concept. The Provisional Name in 
the Karka (as studied in section 1) denotes the act of naming, while 
the Provisional in Chih-i’s system is substantiated and taken as 
referring to either an object or the empirical world. The difference is 
beyond controversy. With regard to the Middle Way, we have shown 
clearly in Chapters I, II and III that Nagarjuna’s Middle Way 
denotes the state of the transcendence of extremes, while Chih-i’s 
Middle Way is substantiated in the dimension of the Buddha 
Nature. The former is subordinate to the Truth of Emptiness, while 
the latter is taken to be the authentic Truth itself, i.e., the Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature. With regard to these three concepts, Chih-i 
makes distinguishable modifications and elaborations, which would 
have been hardly imagined by Nagarjuna and his Madhyamika fol- 
lowers. 

Second, in the Threefold Contemplation, what is to be contem- 
plated is the Threefold Truth, which is a combination of the Truths 
of Emptiness, the Provisional, and the Middle Way. What Chih-i 
terms as ‘“‘transcendent Truth” and “conventional Truth’’** are the 
Truth of Emptiness and the Truth of the Provisional, respectively. 
The important point, to which we should pay full attention, is that 
the articulation of the Threefold Truth is based on the supposition 
that Emptiness, the Provisional, and the Middle Way stand in paral- 
lel positions, so each is independent of the others. Only out of such a 
supposition can one work out the Truths of Emptiness, the Provi- 
sional, and the Middle Way and sum them up into a Threefold 
Truth. Such a supposition, however, is not held by Nagarjuna at all. 
In the Sanskrit original of the verse of the Threefold Truth, the con- 
cepts of Emptiness, the Provisional, and the Middle Way are not 
placed in parallel positions. Rather, they are brought together to 
reveal the denotation of Emptiness in a more subtle manner: Empti- 
ness is the Middle Way because of its provisionality. It is clear that 
the major issue is Emptiness, and that the Provisional Name and the 
Middle Way are complementary in helping cope with this issue.>” To 
be more specific, Nagarjuna regards Emptiness as the Truth. He 
does not take the Middle Way to be the Truth independent of the 
Truth of Emptiness, not at least in the sense that Emptiness is the 
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Truth. The Middle Way is, in the Karika, subordinate to the Truth 
of Emptiness. As for the Provisional Name, we have shown earlier 
that, in the Karika, it mainly denotes the act of naming and does not 
attract much attention. There is a long way to go to elevate such a 
Provisional Name to the Truth of the Provisional, in which the 
whole empirical world is encompassed, and which is so much 
emphasized by Chih-i. There is, indeed no sign that Nagarjuna sees 
Emptiness, the Provisional Name and the Middle Way to be three 
Truths. To title the verse in question “the verse of the Threefold 
Truth” is inappropriate and misleading. It is therefore unlikely that 
an interpretation of this verse in terms of the Threefold Truth is jus- 
tifiable.°* 

In the Threefold Truth verse, or even the entire Kartka, there is 
clearly no indication that Nagarjuna has the conception of Three 
Truths, or the Threefold Truth, much less the thought of chi-k’ung 
chi-chia chi-chung. Nagarjuna, however, has the conception of Two 
Truths, or the Twofold Truth, which will be touched upon in the 
forthcoming chapter.°? 


p x. CHAPTER VII 


=f" Practical Significance of 
Identification 


In the realization of the Truth, we are unavoidably confronted with 
a question: In what manner is the Truth to be realized? This ques- 
tion can be formulated more straightforwardly as follows: 


1. Should we realize the Truth in an isolated context, apart from 
this spatio-temporal world, as if the Truth itself has nothing to 
do with our empirical circumstances whatsoever? Or, should 
we realize the Truth in association with our empirical circum- 
stances? 

2. If the answer to the latter question is affirmative, how close, 
then, should the association of the Truth be to our empirical 
circumstances? 


We will see later that both Chih-i and the Madhyamika respond 
affirmatively to the position that the Truth should be realized in a 
close association with the empirical world. They speak of such asso- 
ciation in terms of identification or non-difference. Nagarjuna 
claims that the life-death cycle and nirvana are not different from 
each other; consequently, they are identical to each other. This iden- 
tity occurs in a reserved sense, as will be delineated soon. Chih-i 
adopts a very radical attitude, declaring that defilements are them- 
selves enlightenment, and that the life-death cycle is itself nzrvana.! 
The life-death cycle pertains here to the empirical world, and nirvana 
and enlightenment are the result of realizing the Truth. It is in this 
sense that we will discuss the identification of the Truth with the 
empirical world.? As nirvana, enlightenment, liberation, and realiza- 
tion of the Truth are unanimously understood in the sense of a sote- 
riological goal sought by sentient beings, we will not, except in spe- 
cial cases, distinguish them in our discussion of this issue of 
identification. Nagarjuna generally uses nirvana to express this goal, 
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while Chih-i uses the term “liberation” (Skt., moksa; Ch., chieh-t’o). 
There is essentially no difference between these two terms. 

This identification suggests a method in which to realize the 
Truth. ‘‘Method” here is taken in a broad sense. It means a correct 
practical relationship of identification between the Truth and the 
empirical world. It may also signify an appropriate manner: the 
Truth should be realized in the light of its close connection to the 
empirical world.3 

It should be noted, however, that Chih-i holds a somewhat differ- 
ent viewpoint toward this identification from that of Nagarjuna and 
the Madhyamikas, besides sharing some common understanding 
with the latter. In this issue of identification, he is also critical of the 
Common Doctrine, which includes Madhyamika. To obtain a clear 
picture as to how Chih-i can be related to and differentiated from the 
Madhyamika in this issue, let us first examine Nagarjuna’s position 
regarding the practical significance of his identification. 


1. The identification of nirvana and the life-death cycle 


In the Karka, Nagarjuna explicitly declares the non-difference 
between nirvana and samsara, or the life-death cycle: 


Samsara is nothing essentially different from nirvana. Nirvana is nothing 
essentially different from samsara. 


The limits (kot) of nirvana are the limits of samsara. Between the two, 
also, there is not the slightest difference whatsoever.* 


It should be cautiously noted that with regard to the relationship 
between nirvana and samsara, Nagarjuna uses “non-difference” 
rather than “identity.” He does not spell out “identity.” Our under- 
standing is that the denotation of identity can be inferred logically 
from “non-difference.” However, there is a difference in tone 
between identity and non-difference, which signifies different de- 
grees or attitudes in affirming the identity of nirvana and samsdra. ‘To 
be specific, to say that nirvdna is samsara signifies a straightforward 
and resolute affirmation of the identity of nirvana and samsara. But to 
say that nirvana is not different from samsdara reveals an affirmation of 
the identity in a reserved sense. This reserved sense will be vividly 
seen when we come to the contrast between Chih-i and Nagarjuna’s 
attitudes toward the empirical world in the realization of the Truth. 
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We must bear this reserved sense in mind when we speak of Nagar- 
juna’s identification of nirvana and samsara. 

In the two verses quoted above, nirvana refers to the uncommon 
enlightened life, which is achieved in the realization of the Truth of 
Emptiness, while samsara or the life-death cycle refers to common 
everyday life lived in this empirical world. In this sense, the identifi- 
cation of nirvana and the life-death cycle is another expression of the 
identification of the Truth and the empirical world. As is commonly 
maintained by Buddhists, including Nagarjuna himself, nirvana is 
pure in nature, and the life-death cycle impure, so it is appropriate 
to ask in what sense they can be identified with each other. The San- 
skrit word kof, which appears in the first half of the second verse, 
suggests that they are identified in their limit or realm. That is, nzr- 
vana and the life-death cycle share the same realm: the realm of one 
is exactly that of the other. What Nagarjuna means here is that 
ntrvana is attained nowhere else than within the life-death cycle. 
The realm in which nirvana can be established is that of the life- 
death cycle, or simply the life-death cycle itself. There is, there- 
fore, a practical implication in this identification of nirvana and 
the life-death cycle: the Truth is to be realized right in the 
life-death cycle and not elsewhere. Nagarjuna also warns that it 
is not possible for nirvana to exist apart from the world of life and 
death.° 

It should be noted here that the statement that nirvana and the life- 
death cycle share the same realm should be taken in a purely practi- 
cal and soteriological sense. Nirvana is to be attained in the life-death 
cycle; the realm is the realm of the life-death cycle. Nirvana is not a 
place; therefore, it cannot have a realm of its own, but it can have a 
realm where it is to be attained. This realm is the realm of the life- 
death cycle, or simply the life-death cycle. 

In light of the contrast that nirvana is pure and the life-death cycle 
impure, Nagarjuna tends to construe them as the outcome of differ- 
ent lives lived differently. A person who clings to and is for this rea- 
son manipulated by his surroundings will remain in the life-death 
cycle, while one who does not cling will attain nirvana. This distinc- 
tion between nirvana and the life-death cycle is testified to in the fol- 
lowing verse: 


The status of the birth-death cycle is due to existential grasping (of the 
skandhas) and relational condition (of the being). That which is non- 
grasping and non-relational is taught as nirvana. ® 
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Therefore, whether a person lives in the life-death cycle or in nirvana 
depends on whether he is manipulated by causes or conditions (prati- 
tya) or is free from them. Whatever the outcome, one has to remain 
closely associated with this actual, empirical world. Mirvana must be, 
and yet can only be, achieved on the ground of this empirical world, 
which is the only possible realm where nirvana can assume actual 
meaning. This empirical world is simply the life-death cycle, in 
which the liberation of sentient beings—human beings in particular 
—is emphasized. It is in this context that Nagarjuna does not distin- 
guish between nirvana and the life-death cycle. 

With reference to the three verses quoted in this section, 
T. R. V. Murti remarks: 


There is no difference whatever between nirvana and samsara; Noume- 
non and phenomena are not two separate sets of entities, nor are they 
two states of the same thing. The absolute is the only real; it is the 
reality of samsara, which is sustained by false construction (kalpana).’ 


Murti tends to categorize nirvana and the life-death cycle here as the 
noumena and phenomena, respectively, and regards them as refer- 
ring to the same set of things, which denotes what one faces in the 
empirical world. Murti’s remarks also pinpoint the same realm 
shared by nirvana and the life-death cycle. This realm is precisely the 
realm occupied by the set of things. In addition, with regard to the 
relationship held by Nagarjuna between nirvana and the life-death 
cycle, Sprung remarks that nirvana has no other ontic range (kott) 
than that of the life-death cycle. This ontic range denotes nothing 
but the realm of actual empirical things. Sprung undoubtedly also 
regards nirvana and the life-death cycle as having the same realm. 


2. Identification of Emptiness and form 


With regard to the identification of nirvana and the life-death cycle, 
or the unworldly and worldly, there is a similar idea in which Empti- 
ness and form (rijpa), extending even to the whole realm of aggre- 
gates (skandha), are identified with each other. This idea comple- 
ments the identification of nirvana and the life-death cycle. It is not 
found in the Kar:ka, but is seen in the TCTL in various places. 

As a matter of fact, this idea originally appeared in the Prajn& 
paramita literature, whose thought is extensively expounded in the 
TCTL. The Heart Sutra, for instance, states: 
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Form is emptiness and the very emptiness is form; emptiness does not 
differ from form, form does not differ from emptiness; whatever is 
form, that is emptiness, whatever is emptiness, that is form, the same 
is true of feelings, perceptions, impulses and consciousness.° 


Here, form and Emptiness are identified with each other. We have 
no intention to study this identification in detail.!° What we want to 
point out is that, in the statement that form is Emptiness, Emptiness 
is used as a predicate to explain form: form is non-substantial and 
empty. There is imbedded here an epistemological concern on the 
part of form. In the statement that Emptiness is form, in which form 
is used as a predicate to explain Emptiness, the situation is different. 
Emptiness, which means the state of non-substantiality, does not 
need form to explain it epistemologically. It is consequently difficult 
to talk about the epistemological concern involved with Emptiness. 
We think that the concern is practical. That is, the statement that 
Emptiness is form means that Emptiness should be understood and 
realized in form. If our hermeneutics make sense, it is possible that 
the identification of Emptiness and form is also one in realm. The 
realm of Emptiness is the realm of form. Although Emptiness is not 
a place and therefore cannot have a realm of its own, it has a realm 
in which it is to be realized. This realm is nothing other than that of 
form. Therefore, Emptiness shares the same realm with form and is 
identical to form from a practical point of view. The affirmation 
“Whatever is form, that is Emptiness, whatever is Emptiness, that is 
form” means that Emptiness and form refer to the same thing. This 
meaning may be approached in different ways. It nevertheless 
entails the practical implication that Emptiness has to be realized in 
reference to whatever is within the realm of form. In this sense, we 
may say that Emptiness shares the same realm with form and that 
they are identical to each other.!! 

Form stands for the five aggregates—form, feelings (vedand), per- 
ceptions (samynd), impulses (samskara) and consciousness (vijfidna)— 
which are the elements comprising human existence. Human exis- 
tence is in the nature of Dependent Origination and is not essentially 
different from the empirical world. Therefore, form tends to stand 
for the empirical world as well. Accordingly, it seems possible to say 
that Emptiness shares the same realm with and is identical to the 
empirical world in a practical sense. That is, Emptiness is to be real- 
ized in the empirical world. 

If the above understanding is correct, it is possible to relate the 
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identification of Emptiness and form to that of nirvana and the life- 
death cycle, construing them as different ways of expressing the 
immanent character of the realization of the Truth. That is, the 
Truth must be realized in the empirical world. Indeed, these two 
identifications can be “identified” with each other in the sense of 
equally expressing this immanent character. In view of Nagarjuna’s 
intimate connection with Prajfiaparamita thought, we believe that 
he inherited the latter’s view and went on to identify the unworldly 
with the worldly, maintaining the need to realize the unworldly 
within the worldly. 

As a matter of fact, the author of the TCTL does relate the identi- 
fication of Emptiness and form to that of nirvana and the world or the 
life-death cycle. He states: 

The Buddha told Subhiti, “Form is Emptiness, and Emptiness is 

form... .” Emptiness is nirvana, and nirvana is Emptiness. It is also 

stated in the Karika: “Nirvana is not different from the world, and the 
world is not different from nirvana. The realm of nirvana and that of the 
world are the same, without the slightest difference.” '? 


Here, the author of the TCTL not only relates the identification of 
Emptiness and form to that of nirvana and the world or the life-death 
cycle, but also identifies Emptiness and nirvana with each other. He 
obviously regards both identifications as conveying the same mes- 
sage, which contains the practical implication that nirvana or Empti- 
ness must be attained in the empirical world. 


3. The importance of ordinary practices 


Nagarjuna’s identification of nirvdna and the life-death cycle shows 
his affirmative response to our first question proposed at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. This response is that we should realize the 
Truth in a close association with the empirical world. Nirvana, the 
Truth, must be attained and is attainable only in the empirical 
world. This point is important but still quite formal. How close 
should the association be? Speaking specifically, in the empirical 
world in which we live, we communicate with each other through 
language; we perform such practices as educating our children and 
looking after the sick. Here, language and practices affect us deeply 
in our daily life. Can they be related to the realization of the Truth? 
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It is with these considerations that our second question is concerned; 
they should be accounted for in the issue of identification. To deal 
with this question, we must first examine Nagarjuna’s theory of the 
Twofold Truth. To examine this theory, let us start by quoting the 
related verses in the Karika: 


The teaching of the Dharma by the various Buddhas is based on the 
two truths; namely, the relative (worldly) truth and the absolute 
(supreme) truth. *? 


5 


Those who do not know the distinction between the two truths cannot 
understand the profound nature of the Buddha’s teaching. '* 


It is shown here that the Twofold Truth is composed of the worldly 
Truth (Skt., lokasamorti-satya; Ch., shih-su ti) and the supreme Truth 
(Skt., paramartha-satya; Ch., ti-t-i 1). In the Karika, Nagarjuna does 
not explicitly mention what the two Truths denote; he merely 
emphasizes the need to distinguish between them in understanding 
the Buddha’s profound teaching. As a matter of fact, the issue of 
these two Truths has been studied extensively by modern scholars, 
whose works are quite well known and are accessible to students of 
Buddhism.'* It is beyond doubt that the supreme Truth signifies 
here the Truth of Emptiness, which is absolute in nature. But what 
does the worldly Truth signify? The Sanskrit term samorti, which is 
the key to the understanding of this Truth, is ambiguous in mean- 
ing. It may mean language itself. It may also mean what is expressed 
by means of language. In this respect, Matilal states: 


Whatever is expressed in our speech behavior along with the speech 
behavior itself constitutes the realm of samuyti, the “conventional,” the 
“practical.” 16 


Matilal understands samvrti in terms of speech behavior, which is 
based on language and what it expresses. Language functions con- 
ventionally and relatively; what it expresses is also conventional and 
relative. Accordingly, samvytt concerns what is conventional and rela- 
tive, which can be nothing but things and behavior in the empirical 
world. It seems safe, therefore, to construe the worldly Truth as 
roughly signifying the Truth or knowledge of the empirical world. 
The term “Truth” (Skt., satya; Ch., ¢) is in fact not a good expres- 
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sion, as it is commonly associated with a sense of absoluteness. 
Nagarjuna advises that we should distinguish between the supreme 
Truth and the worldly Truth. Such a distinction has to be based on 
the distinction between the supreme and the worldly, between Emp- 
tiness and the empirical world. 

Because of limited space in the present work, we cannot study the 
theory of Nagarjuna’s Twofold Truth in detail. Our concern here is 
to examine how this theory can be significantly related to the associ- 
ation of the realization of the Truth with the empirical world. In this 
respect, the distinction between Emptiness and the empirical world 
is not constructive. A clue, however, lies in the verse just following 
the two quoted above. This verse, an elaboration of the previous 
ones, reads: 


Without relying on everyday common practices (i.e., relative truths), 
the absolute cannot be expressed. Without approaching the absolute 
truth, nirvana cannot be attained. !7 


The same verse also appears in the Vigrahavyavartani.'* Nagarjuna 
speaks here of the worldly Truth in terms of vyavahara, which means 
actions or ordinary practices undertaken in our ordinary daily life. 
These practices certainly include such items as educating children 
and looking after the sick. Pingala focuses on the operation of speech 
or language, stressing its worldliness and conventionality.'9 Kaji- 
yama points out that in Madhyamika philosophy, vyavahara is synon- 
ymous with samurtt.*° Samorti, as noted above, may mean language. 
Language is undoubtedly an important element in rendering ordi- 
nary practices possible; it is itself a practice prevailing in our daily 
life. It therefore seems possible to take vyavahara as signifying ordi- 
nary practices, with an emphasis on language and its behavior. In 
the verse above, Nagarjuna articulates a hierachy with regard to the 
attainment of nirvana: a person expresses the supreme Truth through 
ordinary practices and attains nirvana through the supreme Truth. 
He strongly asserts that the supreme Truth cannot be expressed 
(desyate) without relying on ordinary practices. In other words, the 
supreme Truth can merely be expressed through ordinary practices. 

We must pay the greatest attention here to this assertion. Let us 
re-examine its Sanskrit original: 


vyavaharamanasnitya paramartho na desyate. 
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Inada’s translation—‘“‘without relying on everyday common prac- 
tices, the absolute truth cannot be expressed’’—is adequate. So is 
Ui’s.?! Both of them render the Sanskrit verbs (asritya in continua- 
tive form and desyate in the passive voice) as “relying” and “to be 
expressed,” respectively. Kalupahana renders dsritya as “relying” 
and desyate as “taught,” translating the statement in question 
as: “Without relying upon convention, the ultimate fruit is not 
taught.’’?? The rendition of desyate as “‘taught” is more correct gram- 
matically and literally. The difference is, however, not serious. 
These scholars tend to see ordinary practices or conventions as 
instrumental to the expression of the supreme Truth. That is, ordi- 
nary practices function as a means for us to get to know the supreme 
Truth. 

Murti has a similar understanding. He speaks of the supreme 
Truth in terms of the end or goal and samoryti in terms of the means. 
He sees samvrti as the ladder or the jumping board that enables us to 
reach our objective: the supreme Truth.”? By samuyti he denotes what 
is conventionally believed in common parlance.** This denotation is 
akin to what we mean by vyavahara, i.e., the practices in the empiri- 
cal world. For Murti, the conventional or empirical is indispensable 
in the revelation of the supreme Truth. 

Still, we may go even further. In Nagarjuna’s Sanskrit assertion, 
a-sri (the root of asritya) may signify “affix,” “adhere,” “rest on” or 
“inhabit,” besides the denotations of ‘“‘relying on” and ‘“‘depending 
on.”25 This additional denotation links the paramartha and vyavahara 
in a stronger sense. The supreme Truth must be expressed not 
merely through relying on ordinary practices, but also right in 
ordinary practices themselves. Apart from ordinary practices, the 
supreme Truth cannot be expressed. There is a subtle and signifi- 
cant difference between relying on ordinary practices to express the 
supreme Truth and expressing the supreme Truth in ordinary prac- 
tices themselves. In the former case, ordinary practices still tend to 
be instrumental and consequently external to the act of expressing 
the supreme Truth. In the latter case, ordinary practices become a 
part of expressing the supreme Truth. There is no instrumental and 
external sense to the issue at all. Theoretically speaking, ordinary 
practices in the instrumental sense may be dispensed with when the 
supreme Truth is expressed. Ordinary practices, if they are a part of 
expressing the supreme Truth, can never be dispensed with. 

Second, the passive desyate may denote “‘being expressed.” It may 
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also denote “being demonstrated” or “being realized” in a stronger 
sense of action. Kumarajiva renders defyate as “(being) attained” 
(te), apparently favoring the latter option.?6 Therefore, the issue with 
regard to the supreme Truth is not merely its expression, but also its 
realization or attainment. 

In view of these interpretations, Nagarjuna’s statement can 
assume more of a practical and soteriological implication. That is, 
one should not merely express the supreme Truth through relying 
on ordinary practices, but should also attain the supreme Truth 
right in these practices. Ordinary practices can never be dispensed 
with. They can be undertaken only in the empirical world, so the 
empirical world should never be forsaken. This practical and sote- 
riological implication is also in line with Nagarjuna’s identification 
of nirvana and the life-death cycle, which insists that nirvana shares 
the same realm with the life-death cycle and can be attained only in 
this realm. In this respect, Kalupahana also comments: 


Freedom (nirvana) would not be absolute freedom that has nothing to 
do with human life. It is no more than the absence of certain con- 
straints (such as greed, hatred, and confusion) in the life of a human 
being.?” 


4, Extirpation of defilements 


When we talk about the realization of the Truth or the achievement 
of liberation, we admit that we are common people and live in the 
life-death cycle, which is full of suffering. Why is this so? All Bud- 
dhists would agree it is due to our various defilements (k/esa) caused 
by false views and attachments. It follows naturally that liberation is 
to be achieved through the extirpation of these defilements. In light 
of the doctrine of identification outlined above, the Madhyamika 
position would be that liberation, which results from the realization 
of the Truth, should be achieved right in ordinary practices in the 
empirical world, but with defilements extirpated. This need to extir- 
pate defilements is, in fact, strongly asserted by Nagarjuna in the 
Kartka: 


There is moksa (release or liberation) from the destruction of karmaic 
defilements which are but conceptualization. These arise from mere 
conceptual play (prapanca) which are in turn banished in sunyata. ?° 
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Nagarjuna’s position is clear; defilements must first be destroyed or 
extirpated before liberation can be achieved. This is spoken of in a 
strong practical sense. Defilements obstruct our liberation; libera- 
tion is nothing but the liberation from sufferings and defilements. 
Liberation and defilements cannot stand together, so, liberation can 
be achieved only in the extirpation of defilements. And, because 
conceptual play is what gives rise to defilements, it should be 
banished or extirpated as well. The urge to extirpate conceptual play 
and false views in order to attain liberation or nirvdna is seen 
throughout the Karikad. Kalupahana, in his comment quoted in the 
previous section, speaks of freedom or liberation in terms of the 
absence of certain constraints, such as greed, hatred and confusion. 
These constraints can indeed be taken as defilements, and an 
absence of them tends to denote their extirpation. 

The need to extirpate defilements in attaining liberation is also 
detailed in the TCTL: 


The ultimate Truth of the entities is permanent and immovable. 
However, due to various defilements such as ignorance, etc., sentient 
beings deviate from the ultimate Truth and commit distortions. The 
Buddhas and saints teach [the Dharma] with various expediencies, des- 
troying defilements such as ignorance, etc., enabling sentient beings 
to regain the ultimate Nature which is not different from the original. 
This is called ‘‘Suchness.” When the ultimate Nature combines with 
ignorance, deviation occurs. Hence the impurity [of everything]. If 
ignorance, etc. are extirpated and authentic Nature attained, this is 
called “Dharma Nature” (Dharmata), which is the pure and ultimate 
Realm. This [practice of extirpation] is called “penetration into the 
Dharma Nature.’’?9 


In this quotation, ultimate Truth (shth-hszang), ultimate Nature (shih- 
hsing), Suchness (ju), authentic Nature (chen-hsing), ultimate Realm 
(shith-chi), and Dharma Nature (fa-hsing) are synonymous, and their 
common ground is Emptiness. The crucial point here is that devia- 
tions and distortions arise from the combination of the ultimate 
Truth and such defilements as ignorance. The deviations and distor- 
tions will cause suffering and keep beings in the life-death cycle. The 
ultimate Truth (or simply Truth) originally immanent in beings can 
be restored to its purity by the extirpation of defilements. Conse- 
quently, liberation is attained. 

Therefore, the extirpation of defilements is an important practice 
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in the Madhyamika in achieving liberation. This practice of extirpa- 
tion of defilements is closely connected with the issue of the identifi- 
cation of the unworldly and worldly as explicated in Madhyamika. 
However, we must cautiously note that this practice does not imply 
that the world itself must be extirpated as well, although both the 
defilements and the world are empirical in nature and are, conse- 
quently, often associated with each other. In this respect, the author 
of the TCTL makes the following distinction: 


In [the practice] of the Prajiiaparamita [wisdom], what is extirpated is 
merely false views, not the four causes.*° 


The false views pertain to defilements, while the four causes repre- 
sent the empirical world of causal relation.*! In the practice of the 
Prajiiaparamita wisdom to realize the Truth, what is extirpated is 
the defilements, not the empirical world itself, because it is in the 
empirical world that Emptiness can be realized. 

Nagarjuna himself has also expressed his objection to extirpating 
the empirical world. He states in the Karika: 


You will thus destroy all the everyday practices relative to the empiri- 
cal world because you will have destroyed the Sanyatd of relational 
origination. *? 


In this verse, Nagarjuna refutes his opponent, who tends to negate 
the doctrines of Dependent Origination and Emptiness. Nagar- 
juna’s point is that the empirical world as such is possible in virtue of 
these doctrines. If these doctrines are negated, the empirical world 
will be destroyed and nihilism will result. Nagarjuna is by no means 
a nihilist, in view of his emphasis on the realization of the supreme 
Truth in ordinary practices in this empirical world. He would cer- 
tainly be in favor of preserving the nature or realm of the empirical 
world. This positive attitude toward the empirical world is in line 
with the idea of t’-fa, or embodying the dharmas in realizing Empti- 
ness, with which Chih-i characterizes the Common Doctrine. 


5. Chih-i on the issue of identification: no-extirpation 


Let us now take a pause and sum up Madhyamika’s position with 
regard to the issue of identification of the unworldly and worldly. It 
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identifies nirvana and the life-death cycle to the extent that the 
supreme Truth (or simply the Truth) must be realized in ordinary 
practices in the empirical world. It holds that defilements must be 
extirpated before liberation can be achieved. In the Madhyamika 
context, identification is the identification of nirvana or liberation 
with the life-death cycle, not with defilements. In view of the fact that 
defilements are part of samsdric existence or the life-death cycle, we 
have to make a distinction that the identification in question is one of 
liberation not with the defilements, but with the rest of the life-death 
cycle. 

Must we extirpate defilements in achieving liberation? It is true 
that defilements often obstruct liberation in ordinary life, and that 
liberation is precisely the liberation from defilements. But can we 
not imagine a situation in which we achieve liberation via overcom- 
ing or transcending defilements instead of extirpating them? Both 
Nagarjuna and the author of the TCTL are not aware of this possi- 
bility and take a completely dim view of defilements. Let us bear this 
point in mind and come to a discussion of Chih-i’s conception of 
identification. 

In view of Chih-i’s intimacy with the TCTL, which was the center 
of study in his early period, and his high appreciation of the idea of 
t’i-fa of the Common Doctrine, a close relationship between him and 
the Madhyamika with regard to the issue of identification can be 
ascertained. He states: 


The ParicavimSatisahasrika-prajnaparamita-sitra says, “It is that form 
itself is Emptiness, not that Emptiness is attained in the eradication of 
form.” The Ta-chth-tu lun explains, ‘‘Form is the life-death cycle, while 
Emptiness is nirvana. The realm of the life-death cycle and that of nir- 
vana are one and not two.” Does this [oneness] not indicate that the 
delusive and pure are harmonized?%? 


This vividly reveals his awareness of the same realm shared by the 
life-death cycle and nirvana. He sees the life-death cycle as containing 
delusive (jan) elements and nirvana as pure (ching). The harmoniza- 
tion of the delusive life-death cycle and pure nirvana signifies a rela- 
tionship of identification. 

With regard to the realization of the Truth, Chih-i is in line with 
the Madhyamika in asserting that the Truth should be realized in 
the empirical world, not apart from it. He states this claim in the fol- 
lowing manner: 
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The Dharma Nature and all dharmas are the same without difference. 
. . . To keep away from the mundane dharmas and yet seek the ulti- 
mate Truth [elsewhere] is similar to avoiding this Emptiness and seek- 
ing Emptiness elsewhere. The mundane dharmas are themselves the 
ultimate Dharma [i.e., the Truth]. There is no need to forsake the 
mundane and adhere to the sacred.3* 


The non-difference between, or the identification of, the sacred 
Dharma Nature and mundane dharmas implies that the Truth and 
the empirical world share the same realm, or that it is in the empiri- 
cal world that the Truth is to be realized. 

There is no doubt about Chih-i’s deep worldly concern for the 
realization of the Truth, but he goes even further. He claims that, in 
the attainment of nirvana or liberation, even defilements should not 
be extirpated. That is, liberation and defilements can co-exist, with- 
out the former being hindered by the latter. This famous idea of no- 
extirpation (pu-tuan) is seen throughout Chih-i’s major works in vari- 
ous expressions; for example, “To attain nirvana without extirpating 
defilements,” “Defilements are Bodhi (i.e., wisdom of enlighten- 
ment),” “Ignorance is wisdom,” ‘The realm of the devils is the 
realm of the Buddha,” “To initiate wisdom and liberation without 
extirpating ignorance and delusive love (trsna).”?5 These expres- 
sions, though numerous and touching on various subjects, can be 
summed up in two basic patterns: ‘to attain the pure without extir- 
pating the impure” and “‘the impure is the pure.” In both patterns, 
the impure may denote ignorance, defilements and so on; the pure 
may denote nirvana, liberation, etc. Both patterns can be construed 
as expressive of the identification of nirvana or liberation and defile- 
ments. Identification as such is, indeed, a radical form in relating 
the unworldly and worldly. 

It is this radical attitude that makes Chih-i different from the 
Madhyamika with regard to the issue of identification. As summed 
up earlier, the Madhyamika holds that the Truth should be realized 
in the empirical world, insisting that the extirpation of defilements is 
a necessary condition to liberation. Their identification is one 
involving nirvana and the life-death cycle. Chih-i recognizes this 
worldly association but admits the existence of defilements in libera- 
tion. Therefore, his identification is not only one of nirvana and the 
life-death cycle, but also one of nirvana and defilements, which are 
commonly regarded as harmful to liberation. It is this latter form of 
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identification that Chih-i emphasizes vigorously. In Chih-i’s view, 
defilements are not necessarily harmful. Rather, they may have two 
positive significances. These issues will reveal the unique structure 
of Chih-i’s thought and his deep practical interest. 


6. The expedient significance of defilements 


The first significance of defilements for Chih-i is that they can be 
taken as expedient measures for educational purposes. This expedi- 
ent significance of defilements has’ both active and passive aspects. 
With regard to the active aspect, Chih-i states: 


If the body extirpates defilements and enters nirvana, like [the prisoner 
who] breaks the wall and escapes, [it will mean that one] fears life and 
death, failing to use defilements to perform Buddha affairs. The 
bodhisattva, with the wisdom to Buddhahood, enters [nirvana] without 
extirpating [defilements]. He is like one who, acquiring supernatural 
power, is not obstructed by a wall. It means to use defilements in per- 
forming Buddha affairs. This is called ‘to enter nirvana without extir- 
pating defilements.’’* 


Chih-i mentions the role of performing Buddha affairs and associ- 
ates it with defilements. What are Buddha affairs (fo-shih)? Although 
Chih-i does not enumerate them, it is obvious that they have much 
to do with promoting the realization of the Truth and the attainment 
of Buddhahood among sentient beings. With regard to this role, 
defilements can serve as expedient measures. How this happens is 
not detailed in Chih-i’s major works, but it is not difficult to imagine 
that defilements include evil deeds, which can be undertaken expe- 
diently to convert evil sentient beings. In Chapter IV, section 7 we 
pointed out that the Buddha or bodhisattva, in the process of con- 
verting robbers, may assume the apparition of a robber and perform 
evils with them in order to enhance the intimacy with the robbers, 
which is conducive to their conversion and attainment of Buddha- 
hood. Defilements can be expedient in this sense, and the conversion 
and attainment of Buddhahood of robbers are by all means Buddha 
affairs. The performance of evil deeds in this way is not evil at all. As 
an expedient measure, it is justifiable from the viewpoint of the Bud- 
dha affair that is the end. 

This active aspect of the expedient significance of defilements 
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refers to something to be used or adopted, whether it be a deed or a 
form, while the passive aspect is quite different. Chih-i refers to this 
latter aspect and remarks: 


In tackling the rebels, for an example, the rebels are [indeed] the root 
of exploits. In destroying the rebels, one attains high rank and great 
wealth. Likewise, the immeasurable greed and sensuous desires are 
the seed of Buddhahood. [They] enable the bodhisattva to produce 
countless doors to the Dharma. More firewood makes the flames [rise] 
fiercely, and the dung fertilizes flowers. This is why [we say] that 
greed and sensuous desire are the Way. If [one] extirpates greed and 
sensuous desire and abides in the Emptiness of greed and sensuous 
desire, how can [he] produce all doors to the Dharma?37 


Defilements can help produce the doors to the Dharma (fa-men) to 
promote Buddha affairs, but defilements are not something to be 
used. In promoting Buddha affairs, they play the expedient role of a 
trigger, not in an active and mechanical sense, but in a passive and 
dialectical sense. This “‘trigger” initiates the acts for Buddhahood. 
That is, it is because there are defilements that practical measures 
have to be undertaken to overcome them, and it is due to the over- 
coming of these defilements that one attains Buddhahood. Buddha- 
hood cannot be established on nullification. Rather, it is mainly 
based on the endeavors for overcoming defilements. The same is 
also true with high rank and great wealth, which are available 
merely through doing something, such as destroying the rebels. It is 
in this sense that defilements serve expediently as a dialectical trig- 
ger in promoting Buddha affairs, just as the rebels do in initiating 
great honour and wealth. The term “passive” in “passive aspect” 
indicates the passive signficance of defilements in promoting Bud- 
dha affairs. That is, defilements do not actively and directly initiate 
Buddha affairs. Rather, Buddha affairs are initiated on the basis of 
“overcoming defilements.”’ 

Chih-i, here, is creating an analogy between defilements and the 
rebels. However, a significant problem remains. That is, high rank 
and great wealth are achieved through the destruction of the rebels, 
who will vanish for good as a result; on the other hand, Buddha 
affairs are achieved by overcoming and yet maintaining defilements. 
There is, therefore, a discrepancy in the analogy, of which Chih-i 
apparently was not aware. The issue of overcoming and yet main- 
taining defilements will be discussed in detail below. 
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Chih-i sometimes distinguishes between the active and passive 
aspects of defilements, but sometimes he does not. In his remark 
that greed and sensuous desire enable the bodhisattva to produce the 
doors to the Dharma, for example, both aspects may be involved. 
Greed and sensuous desire, being the major defilements, obviously 
play the role of a dialectical trigger. This is the passive aspect. But 
the doors to the Dharma may denote certain concrete defilements to 
be used. This is the active aspect. In either aspect, the expedient sig- 
nificance of defilements is beyond doubt. 

In view of the expedient significance of defilements, it is natural 
for Chih-i to suggest the idea of no-extirpation of defilements in 
entering nirvana.** Obviously, no-extirpation presupposes a special 
understanding of the nature of defilements. This understanding pre- 
cedes the use of defilements and renders their use possible. In the 
quotation immediately preceding the above one, Chih-i compares 
the bodhisattva’s wisdom to a supernatural power. He elaborates the 
analogy as follows: 


[Someone] asked, “If you do not extirpate the karma resulting from 
the assemblage of defilements, how can you obtain liberation?” [I] 
answered, “It is like someone in prison [who wants to escape]. If he 
has not acquired supernatural power, he must break the wall in order 
to escape. But if he has acquired supernatural power, he can leave and 
enter the prison without obstruction, leaving the wall unbroken.*® 


Chih-i’s point is that the attainment of liberation in the form of no- 
extirpation is based on a special wisdom which is not obstructed by, 
but rather embraces, defilements. This wisdom tends to understand 
that defilements originate from causal relations and do not have per- 
manent Self Nature. They are empty in nature. Chih-i himself has, 
in fact, identified the nature of ignorance—the major defilement— 
as empty.*° Chun-i T’ang also points out that the liberation expli- 
cated by Chih-i indicates the understanding of the empty nature of 
defilements.*! Ultimately speaking, because defilements are empty, 
they cannot affect and harm us; because they are empty, we can use 
them at our disposal. It is due to such an understanding that we can 
be free from the obstruction of defilements, can manipulate them, 
and make them beneficial. When we can do this, defilements 
become a positive instrument to us and there is no need to extirpate 
them. 
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7. Identification of Dharma Nature and ignorance 
in and of themselves 


The expedient significance opens for defilements a new facet in 
which they can be soteriologically beneficial. Yet this also indicates 
conditionality; it has to be justified by the end. When the end is 
completely fulfilled, the expediency can be dispensed with. Theoret- 
ically speaking, when every sentient being acquires liberation, and 
there is nothing to enlighten, defilements will lose their expedient 
significance automatically and will have to be extirpated. In view of 
this conditionality, the idea of no-extirpation is not ultimate, and the 
identification based on this idea cannot be guaranteed. 

There is, for Chih-i, yet another significance of defilements that 
opens a completely different picture for the identification. Chih-i 
goes so far as to declare that Dharma Nature and ignorance are 
identical and are simply different aspects of the same thing. In this 
context, Dharma Nature and ignorance stand for liberation and 
defilements, respectively. The relationship between Dharma Nature 
and ignorance is just like that between water and ice. Chih-i 
remarks: 


The defilement of ignorance is originally Dharma Nature. Due to stu- 
pidity and confusion, Dharma Nature turns into ignorance and gives 
rise to various perversions, [the duality of] good and evil, etc. It is like 
water turning into solid ice in cold weather, or the mind having vari- 
ous dreams in sleep. *? 


Dharma Nature and ignorance are therefore different states of the 
same thing under different conditions. This relationship is similar to 
that of water and ice, which are two different states of the same 
thing, i.e., H,O, under different temperatures. Chih-i particularly 
warns that Dharma Nature and ignorance do not refer to two differ- 
ent things: 


There is merely [the difference of] names and words [between 
Dharma Nature and ignorance]. How can there be the identification 
of two things? [The situation is] like a pearl which will produce water 
when it is put toward the moon, and produce fire when it is put 
toward the sun. If it is not put [toward them], there will be no water 
nor fire. The thing has never been divided, but the pearl of both water 
and fire is there. * 
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Chih-i’s point is that Dharma Nature and ignorance are not two 
entities divided from one source, but result from the single source 
that acts or is acted upon differently. For Chih-i, this case is like 
water and fire, which do not result from the division of the pearl, but 
from different manipulations of a single pearl. This pearl image does 
not communicate to us clearly, but what we should pay attention is 
Chih-i’s reduction of the difference of Dharma Nature and igno- 
rance to an issue of names and words. That is, the difference is nom- 
inal, not substantial. The question “How can there be the identifica- 
tion of two things?” does not conflict with the identification of 
Dharma Nature and ignorance. Rather, it entails a rejection of the 
identification of Dharma Nature and ignorance in the sense that 
Dharma Nature and ignorance are taken as two separate things. 
This sense is, for Chih-i, a misunderstanding of the nature of 
Dharma Nature and ignorance. 

It is in the sense of not being two separate things, but being differ- 
ent states of the same thing, that Chih-i identifies Dharma Nature 
and ignorance. In his terminology, this is an identification of 
Dharma Nature and ignorance in and of themselves (tang-t’). Chih-i 
himself has stated that the various perversions are in and of them- 
selves Dharma Nature.*t The perversions spoken of here are the 
perversions of the Truth, which originate from ignorance. Identifi- 
cation as such is, in fact, the most radical form in which ignorance or 
defilements acquire their positive significance.*° 

In the identification as such, liberation or enlightenment consists 
in a transition of states; namely, from the prevalence of ignorance to 
the overcoming of ignorance and the revelation of Dharma Nature. 
This transition does not take place smoothly, but rather involves a 
moral or religious struggle between Dharma Nature and ignorance. 
Consequently, the character of this identification must be under- 
stood in a practical and dynamic context, making Chih-i’s identifi- 
cation one of the most difficult issues in Buddhist philosophy and 
practice. To cope with this crucial point, let us quote Chih-i: 


In evil there is good; apart from evil there is no good. It is the over- 
turning of various evils upon which the tenability of good is based. 
The situation is like the bamboo in possession of the potency of fire. 
This potency is not actual fire, therefore the bamboo does not burn. 
But when the potency meets subsidiary causes and is actualized, the 
bamboo can burn things. [Likewise,| evil is [the potency of] good, 
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though it has not yet become actually [good]. When it meets subsidi- 
ary causes and is actualized, it can overturn evil. Similar to the 
potency of fire in the bamboo, which burns the bamboo when actual- 
ized, the potency of good in evil will overturn the evil when actual- 
ized. Therefore the aspect of evil potency is identical to the aspect of 
good potency. *® 


Chih-i makes an analogy between evil and the bamboo, and good 
and fire. Evil embraces the potency of good, just as the bamboo 
embraces the potency of fire. Good reveals itself on the basis of over- 
turning evil, just as fire comes into reality on the basis of burning the 
bamboo. Chih-i’s point is that good and evil do not make terms with 
each other, but are constantly in a struggle. Good must overturn evil 
in order to prevail, and good can prevail only by the overturning of 
evil. It follows that the overturning of evil is a necessary and suffi- 
cient condition for the prevalence of good. But the overturning of 
evil does not imply extirpation of evil. The former means to over- 
come evil, obstructing it from prevailing and affecting our life; the 
latter contains a sense of annihilation, i.e., to extinguish evil com- 
pletely so that it can never come again. In Chih-i’s view, evil should 
not be extirpated because good is tenable merely in evil; apart from 
evil, there is no good. This relationship between evil and good is not 
spoken of in expedient or instrumental terms. Evil should not be 
extirpated, not because it is expedient to the realization of good; 
rather, this relationship is spoken of in terms of the identification of 
evil and good in and of themselves. Evil and good pertain to the 
same thing and thus cannot be separated from each other. If there is 
no evil, neither will there be any good. Therefore, evil should not be 
extirpated.*’ 

There is then a constant struggle, yet there is also a constant asso- 
ciation of good with evil. Good and evil stand for Dharma Nature 
and ignorance, respectively. There is a similar struggle and associa- 
tion of Dharma Nature with ignorance. Speaking both logically and 
practically, there is hardly a common point on which the struggle 
and association of Dharma Nature with ignorance can come to 
terms. Struggle is the struggle of Dharma Nature with ignorance to 
overturn the latter, or at least to get away from it. However, there is 
simultaneously a relationship between the pure Dharma Nature and 
impure ignorance, which are identified in and of themselves. There 
is a sophisticated antinomy of the constant struggle and the persis- 
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tent association between the two poles of Dharma Nature and igno- 
rance. This antinomy makes Chih-i’s thought extremely difficult to 
comprehend, and, consequently, it has hardly been dealt with seri- 
ously by scholars. 


8. The mind and its acts 


The solution to this antinomy cannot be found in either side, or even 
both sides, of Dharma Nature and ignorance. It can be found solely 
in a third possible condition, which synthesizes Dharma Nature and 
ignorance. Because the identification in question is one of Dharma 
Nature and ignorance in and of themselves, referring to different 
states of the same thing, the third condition must be nothing but the 
mind, which embraces Dharma Nature and ignorance. Concerning 
this mind, Chih-i states: 


This mind is [where] ignorance, Dharma Nature, Dharma-dhatu, the 
ten realms of existence, the one hundred categories of dharmas and 
countless [states of] concentration and deconcentration are all 
embraced in one single moment. Why? Because of the delusion 
toward Dharma Nature, there are all evil dharmas such as deconcentra- 
tion and confusion, etc.; and because of the awakening to Dharma 
Nature, there are all dharmas of concentration. . . . There is no differ- 
ence in nature between not awakening and awakening [to Dharma 
Nature], concentration and deconcentration.*® 


Chih-i tries to enumerate all sorts of states of existence and to sum 
them up in terms of concentration and deconcentration, which he 
relates to the pure Dharma Nature and impure ignorance, respec- 
tively. His point is that whether a person is in the state of concentra- 
tion or of deconcentration depends on whether or not he awakens to 
Dharma Nature; this in turn depends on how his mind acts. When 
Chih-i claims that there is a non-difference in nature between not 
awakening and awakening to Dharma Nature (i.e., between decon- 
centration and concentration), he is pinpointing the mind and its 
activities. If it acts in accordance with Dharma Nature, it will result 
in enlightenment; if not, ignorance will occur. Dharma Nature and 
ignorance seem to be two opposing aspects of a cycle in which the 
mind rotates. It is in the context of this mind that Dharma Nature 
and ignorance are identified with cach other; likewise, the struggle 
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and association of Dharma Nature with ignorance are spoken of in 
this context. This struggle and association are not taken in an iso- 
lated and ultimate sense. They are related to the mind as two forms 
of relationship of Dharma Nature and ignorance embraced in the 
mind. 

In relating the struggle and association of Dharma Nature with 
ignorance to the mind, Chih-i delineates: 


When ignorance determines Dharma Nature, the one mind [differen- 
tiates into] all kinds of mind. This is like one who is asleep. When one 
realizes that ignorance is Dharma Nature, all kinds of mind [will 
return to] the one mind. This is like one who is awake.*? 


Although Chih-i does not specify the association and struggle of 
Dharma Nature with ignorance, such implications are undeniable. 
“Ignorance determines Dharma Nature’’ implies the association of 
Dharma Nature with ignorance, in which the former is submissive 
to the latter. This is expressive of the differentiation of the one mind 
into all kinds of mind. In Chih-i’s terminology, ‘‘one mind” (1-hsin) 
usually denotes the pure mind in an absolute sense, while “all kinds 
of mind” (i-ch’teh hsin) denotes the delusive mind in a relative sense. 
The pure mind and delusive mind are, however, not two separate 
minds. Rather, they are different manifestations resulting from dif- 
ferent acts of the same mind. Chih-i’s point here is that when igno- 
rance determines Dharma Nature, the mind will act ignorantly. In 
this case, the mind is delusive. On the contrary, when one realizes 
that ignorance is essentially not different from Dharma Nature and 
acts in conformity to the latter, one’s mind will be pure. This implies 
a struggle of Dharma Nature with ignorance, in which the former 
triumphs over the latter. 

In view of the fact that Dharma Nature and ignorance are simul- 
taneously embraced in the mind, their association is unavoidable. 
Because they are opposite to each other in nature—Dharma Nature 
is pure, while ignorance is impure or delusive—their struggle is like- 
wise unavoidable. Depending on the outcome of the association and 
struggle, the mind acts ignorantly of or in conformity to Dharma 
Nature. Dharma Nature and ignorance equally indicate a direction 
along which the mind may act; as a consequence, they are identical 
to each other. The annoying antinomy can therefore find a solution 
in the mind and its acts. 
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It should be cautiously noted here that the claim regarding 
Dharma Nature and ignorance as embraced in the mind does not 
imply that they appear simultaneously in our actual life. If they did, 
the mind would then act in conformity to both Dharma Nature and 
ignorance simultaneously. This is impossible and would render the 
identification of Dharma Nature and ignorance into an antinomy. 
The implication is, rather, that either Dharma Nature or ignorance 
will prevail, subject to how the mind acts. Theoretically speaking, 
the mind has complete freedom to conform or be opposed to 
Dharma Nature, achieving enlightenment or remaining ignorant 
correspondingly. Nevertheless, the achievement of enlightenment or 
revelation of Dharma Nature must stand on the overturning of igno- 
rance. In the revelation of Dharma Nature, ignorance has nowhere 
to conceal itself. The revelation of Dharma Nature and overturning 
of ignorance take place at the same time. This has also been pointed 


out by Chih-i himself: 


When Dharma Nature is revealed, ignorance will be transformed into 
wisdom.°° 


When ignorance is transformed, it will become wisdom, like ice thaw- 
ing and turning into water. It is not something else coming from 
another place. Both [ignorance and wisdom] are embraced in the 
mind in one single moment.*! 


When ignorance is overturned, it will be transformed into wisdom 
or light, which is precisely the light of Dharma Nature. This means 
the revelation of Dharma Nature. As a matter of fact, the overturn- 
ing of ignorance and the revelation of Dharma Nature are two facets 
of the same event: an act of the mind. Both ignorance and Dharma 
Nature are embraced in the mind. It is the mind which acts igno- 
rantly; it is also the same mind that overturns its ignorance and 
simultaneously reveals its Dharma Nature. When Chih-i states that 
it is the overturning of various evils upon which the tenability of 
good is based (cf. above), he is also referring to the two facets: over- 
turning of various evils, and making the good tenable in terms of the 
act of the mind. It is in this sense that Chih-i identifies good and evil 
(or Dharma Nature and ignorance) in and of themselves and 
declares that they are not two separate things. 

Now we are in a better position to account for the difficult idea of 
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no-extirpation of defilements. Defilements, represented by evil and 
ignorance, are, together with good and Dharma Nature, what the 
mind embraces in nature. Their extirpation in an annihilative sense 
would indicate the extirpation of the mind as well. Such a condition 
would further result in the extirpation of good and Dharma Nature, 
rendering nirvana and liberation impossible. This justifies the asser- 
tion “‘In evil there is good; apart from evil there is no good.” There- 
fore, defilements can only be transcended or overturned. They can 
never be extirpated. 

The idea that the mind embraces both Dharma Nature and igno- 
rance (or the pure and impure) in one single moment is widespread 
and emphasized in Chih-i’s major works as well as the works of his 
followers.*? The term “in one single moment” (i-nien) actually 
means “in any single moment.” It characterizes the mundane 
nature of the mind indicated, that is, the mind appearing in any sin- 
gle moment in our daily lives. It is therefore the mind in an ordinary 
state, not in a special state. 

Chih-i’s identification of Dharma Nature and ignorance, as 
shown above, can be situated in the context of the mind. In this kind 
of context, the identification is clearly expressive of something about 
the mind; the mind embraces both Dharma Nature and ignorance 
and consequently may act in conformity to Dharma Nature or igno- 
rantly. It also conveys the message that Dharma Nature or liberation 
is to be attained right in the moment of the transcendence of igno- 
rance or defilements; what we should work upon is nothing but the 
ordinary mind in our daily lives. It is not far from us at all. We have 
no need to leave our ordinary mind and daily experience to seek lib- 
eration elsewhere. This message is a very practical one, in the sense 
that our ordinary mind is the most concrete and intimate subject 
matter to start with in our soteriological pursuit. Liberation is tena- 
ble merely in the overturning of defilements. 

In beginning this pursuit, it is evident that there are various 
defilements and they seem to be everywhere. In practice, one cannot 
overturn all defilements in the beginning, but must select some of 
them with which to deal. In the overwhelming “sea of defilements,” 
one is likely to remain in the dark as to the selection of defilements. 
In such a case, the identification of Dharma Nature and ignorance 
situated in the context of the mind advises that one may concentrate 
on the ignorant tendencies arising in one’s ordinary mind at any 
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moment. One should watch these ignorant tendencies and try to 
stop them because, once they are stopped, Dharma Nature is 
revealed. The outcome will be that the mind treated in this manner 
will act in full accord with Dharma Nature. With regard to the culti- 
vation of the mind, to make it act along the direction of Dharma 
Nature and abandon ignorance, Chih-i has suggested his own 
sophisticated and technical methods. Delineation of these methods, 
however, exceeds the scope of the present work. 


9. Chih-i’s criticism of the Common Doctrine 


We have discussed in detail the two significant factors of defile- 
ments. One refers to their expedient sense; the other is that igno- 
rance and Dharma Nature are embraced in the mind, making the 
mind the starting point of soteriological pursuits. Because defile- 
ments have these two significances, they should not be extirpated. It 
is in this sense that Chih-i proposes the idea of no-extirpation of 
defilements, and it is in the context of this idea that Chih-i identifies 
Dharma Nature with ignorance, or liberation with defilements. No- 
extirpation is, indeed, an important practice. From it also arises the 
practical significance of the identification of liberation and defile- 
ments. 

In light of this identification, Chih-i criticizes the Common Doc- 
trine, which includes the Madhyamika. This criticism deserves our 
attention because it can enhance our understanding of the relation- 
ship between Chih-i and the Madhyamika on the issue of identifica- 
tion. However, before going into the criticism, we must explain two 
technical terms used by Chih-i: the conceivable liberation and the . 
inconceivable liberation. 

In light of his unique identification of Dharma Nature and igno- 
rance, Chih-i classifies two forms of liberation, i.e., the conceivable 
liberation (ssu-i chieh-t’o) and the inconceivable liberation (pu ssu-t 
chieh-t’o), favoring the latter form. This classification is mainly based 
on whether or not liberation is achieved in the pattern of no-extirpa- 
tion. If the liberation is a no-extirpation one, it is inconceivable; if 
not, it is conceivable. In fact, Chih-i associates the nature of incon- 
ceivability with two features: non-separation from language and no- 
extirpation of defilements.*? But it is the latter that he emphasizes to 
the greatest extent, sometimes explaining inconceivability exclu- 
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sively in terms of no-extirpation.5* He goes so far as to claim that 
only liberation based on the idea of no-extirpation is inconceivable. 
In response to why this is so, he remarks: 


The Sumeru Mountain enters into the mustard seed, so that the tiny 
does not obstruct the huge, nor the huge obstruct the tiny. This is why 
it is called inconceivable. Now, the assemblage of defilements do not 
obstruct prajia and nirvana, nor do prajiad and nirvana obstruct the 
assemblage of defilements. This is [also] called “inconceivable.’’®® 


Nirvana results from the revelation of prajia. Chih-i suggests that 
nirvana and defilements do not obstruct each other, just as the tiny 
mustard seed and the huge Sumeru Mountain do not obstruct each 
other. There is a relationship of non-obstruction in both cases. What 
draws our attention is the suggestion that the pure nirvana is not 
obstructed by the impure defilements, just as a tiny mustard seed is 
not obstructed by the huge Sumeru Mountain. This relationship is 
inconceivable to common sense. It entails a special wisdom which 
tends to see the defilements and Sumeru Mountain as empty in 
nature and consequently non-obstructive. From the standpoint of 
such wisdom, defilements do not need to be extirpated. This is quite 
akin to the analogy explicated earlier, in which Chih-i compares 
such wisdom with the supernatural power that enables one to escape 
a prison without being obstructed by a wall. The idea of no-extirpa- 
tion resulting from non-obstruction as such is what Chih-i denotes 
with the word “inconceivable.” 

Chih-i also relates the contrast between conceivable liberation and 
inconceivable liberation to his classification of Buddhist doctrines. 
For him, liberation based on the Tripitaka Doctrine and the Com- 
mon Doctrine is conceivable; liberation based on the Gradual Doc- 
trine and the Perfect Doctrine is inconceivable.*® 

Because Chih-i ascribes to the Perfect Doctrine the nature of 
inconceivability in terms of no-extirpation, it is beyond doubt that 
he takes the liberation advocated by the Perfect Doctrine as being 
based on no-extirpation: the identification of Dharma Nature with 
ignorance, or nirvana with defilements. His criticism of the Common 
Doctrine is also made in the light of this no-extirpation and identifi- 
cation. In this respect, he states: 
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[Someone] asked, “If the entering of nirvana without extirpating 
[defilement] is inconceivable, then the Common Doctrine also teaches 
the no-extirpation of entering nirvana; why is that liberation not incon- 
ceivable?” [I] answered, “The Common Doctrine does not see the 
characteristic of defilements. Although it uses the term ‘no-extirpa- 
tion,’ it in fact extirpates [defilements], like the case in which light pre- 
vails and there is no darkness. This is different from the case in which 
the tiny size of the mustard seed does not undermine the huge size of 
Sumeru Mountain.”’ 


In this conversation, both the questioner and Chih-i have a particu- 
lar siitra in mind when they speak of the Common Doctrine, though 
it is not specified. It is, however, evidenced by the statement “‘It uses 
the term ‘no-extirpation,’ ”’ which refers to a sutra commonly cate- 
gorized as belonging to the no-extirpation thinking. What is this 
sutra? We infer it to be the well-known Vimalakirtinirdesa-sutra. This 
sitra is classified by Chih-i as preaching the Common Doctrine; its 
text is widely occupied with expressions featuring no-extirpation.** 
Chih-i’s point is that the Vimalakirtinirdesa-sitra preaches the doctrine 
of extirpation rather than no-extirpation, because it does not under- 
stand the true characteristic of defilements. 

Chih-i’s criticism of the Common Doctrine is that it fails to under- 
stand the true characteristic of defilements and merely extirpates 
them in liberation; its liberation is therefore in the nature of conceiv- 
able liberation, not inconceivable liberation. Chih-i does not elabo- 
rate in what specific points this failure of understanding the true 
characteristic of defilements occurs. Instead, he relates the failure to 
the situation in which light does not admit darkness and draws a 
contrast in terms of the tiny mustard seed not undermining the huge 
Sumeru Mountain. In these two cases, he obviously appreciates the 
latter and downgrades the former. The relationship of darkness to 
light is obstruction, while the relationship of the Sumeru Mountain 
to the mustard seed is one demonstrating non-obstruction. Chih-i’s 
ideal is the relationship of non-obstruction, which he enthusiastically 
descibes as ‘“‘inconceivable.”’ Because defilements and liberation are 
placed in the context of such an inconceivable relationship, the out- 
come will be that defilements do not obstruct liberation. Therefore, 
defilements need not be extirpated in liberation. 

What does the “characteristic of defilements” denote? In re- 
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sponse, we must first remind ourselves that Chih-i is criticizing the 
Common Doctrine from the standpoint of no-extirpation of defile- 
ments, which he ascribes to the Perfect Doctrine. In such a context, 
we believe the characteristic denotes the two significances of defile- 
ments detailed previously. In view of these two significances, Chih-i 
suggests that the no-extirpation of defilements is higher, and ex- 
pounds on the identification of liberation with defilements. In Chih- 
i’s view, the Common Doctrine is not aware of these two signifi- 
cances. Rather, it takes defilements to be obstructive and therefore 
advocates their extirpation. 

It is not our concern here to examine whether or not Chih-i’s criti- 
cism does justice to the Vimalakirtinirdesa-sitra. However, because 
this criticism is directed at the Common Doctrine, it should natu- 
rally be directed at the Madhyamika. Does it do justice to the Ma- 
dhyamika? 

This question is concerned mainly with the Madhyamika concep- 
tion of defilements. Let us examine what the Madhyamikas, Nagar- 
juna in particular, see defilements to be. In the Karika, Nagarjuna 
says that defilements are in the nature of Emptiness (sanya).59 He 
also says that defilements are similar to the nature of an imaginary 
city in the sky, and that they are a mirage and a dream.®° On some 
occasions, Nagarjuna says that defilements are devoid of real nature 
(Skt., tattva; Ch., shth).°! Pingala speaks of this shih in terms of Self 
Nature and explains that defilements are devoid of Self Nature.® 
Both Nagarjuna and Pingala tend to see defilements as empty in 
nature, which is quite understandable in light of the standpoint of 
Dependent Origination. That is, all things or entities, including 
defilements, originate from the relationship of dependence upon 
others and are therefore devoid of Self Nature and are empty. 

In the Karika, there is no indication that defilements have the two 
specific significances. Nagarjuna’s attitude toward the extirpation of 
defilements in liberation is clear and firm. We can conclude, there- 
fore, that Chih-i’s criticism of the Common Doctrine definitely 
applies to Nagarjuna. 


10. No-extirpation and the Middle Way-Buddha Nature 


As seen above, Chih-i’s identification of liberation and defilements 
is spoken of in the context of no-extirpation of defilements, which is 
an extremely important practice in his system. Accordingly, the 
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identification in question is a practical issue. Its major concern is the 
attainment of the soteriological goal: liberation. We may also say 
that, for Chih-i, liberation is basically attained in the practice of no- 
extirpation. But Chih-i also declares that liberation is attained in the 
realization of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature (cf. Chapter IV. 1). 
There must be a close relationship between no-extirpation and the 
Middle Way-Buddha Nature; it must be possible that the practice of 
no-extirpation is directly related to the realization of the Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature. Because the two significances of defilements 
are the basis of no-extirpation, such a relationship cannot be made 
clear without taking them into account. 

We will discuss this relationship by referring to two points, focus- 
ing on the two significances of defilements. First, one of the three 
characteristics of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature is that it embraces 
all dharmas. These dharmas may not necessarily be confined to the 
good and the pure. They may include the evil and the delusive, i.e., 
defilements. Accordingly, the realization of the Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature entails the realization, or at least the preservation, of defile- 
ments. This, however, does not indicate that one may act delusively 
in an ultimate and isolated sense. Rather, defilements should be pre- 
served because they may serve as expedient measures in teaching 
certain sentient beings. This has been detailed in our chapter on the 
Middle Way-Buddha Nature. Chih-i’s message is, indeed, that with 
the expedient significance, defilements can be very helpful in pro- 
moting Buddha affairs, among which the teaching of sentient beings 
is an important item. It is obvious that the expedient significance of 
defilements can be situated in the context of the realization of the 
Middle Way-Buddha Nature and also provides a better understand- 
ing of the all-embracing nature of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. 

Another characteristic of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature is that 
it is functional. The realization of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature 
is impossible apart from the exertion or manifestation of its function. 
As pointed out previously, this function focuses on the transforma- 
tion of the empirical world, sentient beings in particular. ‘The 
bodhisattva. . . . puts the sentient beings into correct places with 
the perfect function.’’® In doing so, the bodhisattva may use various 
methods and skills. The expedient significance of defilements could, 
no doubt, facilitate the bodhisattva in dealing with difficult cases. 
That is, the bodhisattva may first assume defilements or act delu- 
sively to obtain an intimacy with evil sentient beings and try to con- 
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vert them gradually. In this sense, defilements as expediencies may 
contribute to the conversion of sentient beings, and their signifi- 
cance can be affirmed in the realization of the Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature. 

Second, in the realization of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, 
which embraces both the pure and the delusive dharmas or elements, 
the major task is to reveal the pure elements and overcome the delu- 
sive. But how are we to do this in the midst of various pure and delu- 
sive dharmas? The other significance of defilements suggests that we 
can start our task with our ordinary mind, which embraces Dharma 
Nature and ignorance in any single moment. It is the act of this 
mind that determines whether we are in enlightenment or in delu- 
sion. We must watch this mind with full attention, to see that it does 
not act ignorantly, but acts in the light of Dharma Nature. If it acts 
ignorantly, it will be a delusive mind; if it acts in the light of Dharma 
Nature, it will be a pure mind. This pure mind is in fact the True 
Mind (chen-hsin), which Chih-i identifies with Buddha Nature.*t 
Because Buddha Nature is not different from the Middle Way-Bud- 
dha Nature, this pure mind is not different from the Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature. Accordingly, the realization of the Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature can be achieved through the attainment of the pure 
mind, which is based on practice in terms of our ordinary mind. The 
concern of such practice is the restoration of Dharma Nature and the 
overcoming or overturning of ignorance or defilements. 

We have related the two significances of defilements to the Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature in practical terms. This is not surprising at all, 
because the no-extirpation of defilements is of a deeply rooted prac- 
tical character. 


11. Extirpation and no-extirpation of defilements 


Finally, let us wind up our discussion of the difficult issue of identifi- 
cation by reflecting on two questions: Why does Nagarjuna insist on 
the extirpation of defilements in liberation? Is the no-extirpation of 
defilements a positive development of the extirpation of defilements? 

With regard to the realization of the Truth or attainment of nzr- 
vana, Nagarjuna does not differentiate nirvana from the life-death 
cycle, tending to identify them with each other. His advice is that the 
Truth should be expressed and attained in ordinary practices in the 
empirical world, and that liberation can be achieved on the condi- 
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tion that defilements are extirpated. To express and attain the Truth 
right in ordinary practices reveals the immanent character of the 
Truth. That is, the Truth is not at all far from us and the empirical 
world. It also indicates that the Truth is an intimate soteriological 
goal to us. But this intimacy seems to be restricted by the extirpation 
of defilements. Nagarjuna tends to put defilements outside of ordi- 
nary practices. In his view, the Truth is immanent in ordinary prac- 
tices, not in defilements. As pointed out earlier, he was not aware of 
the two significances of defilements, but aware of their empty 
nature. Like most Buddhists, he is likely to take defilements to be a 
great hindrance to enlightenment. It is therefore understandable 
that he insists on the extirpation of defilements. 

Defilements, like other things or events, are involved in the 
nature of Dependent Origination and are therefore empty. It is also 
true that, in most cases, they are harmful to our pursuit for enlight- 
enment because they often obstruct us from revealing the luminosity 
of Dharma Nature or Buddha Nature. Accordingly, defilements can 
and should be extirpated. But can we not see the issue from another 
angle? Can we not think that, due to their empty nature, defilements 
ultimately cannot harm us and need not be extirpated? Further- 
more, if defilements are empty in nature, being devoid of the 
unchangeable and immovable Self Nature, can they not then be sub- 
ject to our manipulation and made beneficial in certain circum- 
stances? 

Chih-i must have considered these questions carefully, and his 
response is affirmative. The crucial point seems to be that he does 
not take an exclusively negative view of defilements. He tends to 
think that the harm resulting from defilements can be avoided by the 
wisdom of non-obstruction, which can be cultivated through prac- 
tice. This is similar to the case in which the wall of a prison does not 
prevent a prisoner with supernatural power from obtaining free- 
dom. Chih-i also discovers the two significances of defilements, 
which are helpful in our pursuit for liberation. It is from this back- 
ground that Chih-i proposes the practice of no-extirpation of defile- 
ments and identifies nirvana or liberation with defilements. As 
remarked previously, this identification does not reject in any sense 
Nagarjuna’s non-difference or identification of nirvana and the life- 
death cycle, advising us to attain the Truth in ordinary practices. In 
view of Chih-i’s high appreciation of the ¢’t-fa thinking of the 
Madhyamika, it seems certain that he would applaud this manner of 
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attaining the Truth wholeheartedly. Furthermore, he is eager to 
incorporate the employment of defilements into these ordinary 
practices. Nagarjuna was not aware of the possibility and implica- 
tion of this incorporation. 

Based on this understanding, we may conclude that Chih-i does 
not reject Nagarjuna on the issue of non-difference or identification. 
On the basis of Nagarjuna’s conception of non-difference or identifi- 
cation of nirvana and the life-death cycle, Chih-i establishes his own 
conception of identification which greatly enhances its comprehen- 
siveness and flexibility in adopting appropriate methods to cope with 
particular cases. In Chih-i’s new conception of identification, defile- 
ments are something not to be extirpated, but to be overcome, trans- 
cended and manipulated. This identification, indeed, opens a new 
picture for the practitioner in his pursuit of the soteriological goal. It 
is in this sense that we may affirm that Chih-i’s identification based 
on the no-extirpation of defilements is a positive development of 
Nagarjuna’s non-difference or identification, which entails the extir- 
pation of defilements. In other words, the practice of no-extirpation 
of defilements is a positive development beyond that of extirpation 
of defilements. 


" 4 f CHAPTER VIII 
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= Conclusion 


In the preceding pages we have discussed the three basic questions 
proposed in the Introduction. The first two questions concerning the 
concept of Truth were dealt with in Chapters II to IV, while the 
third one concerning the realization of the Truth in terms of philo- 
sophical methods was dealt with in Chapters V to VII. In compari- 
son, we spent more space on the discussion of the third question, but 
this does not mean that the third question is more important than 
the first two, nor that the issue of philosophical method is more cru- 
cial than that of the concept itself. Rather, this is because the discus- 
sion of the philosophical methods involves more related problems 
which are complicated and necessarily call for more clarifications 
and elaboration. Speaking both logically and practically, the concep- 
tion or understanding of the Truth precedes and determines the 
method of its realization. As shown in our discussions, Chih-i’s 
understanding of the Truth (shth-hstang or the Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature) is different from that of Nagarjuna, who takes Emptiness or 
the Middle Way to be the Truth. Accordingly, in the realization of 
the Truth, Chih-i’s methods are different from Nagarjuna’s, demon- 
strating that the issue of concept is more fundamental than that of 
philosophical method. 

Although it is undeniable that Chih-i inherits much from the 
Madhyamika’s understanding and realization of the Truth, his affil- 
iation with the Madhyamika in thought is far outweighed by his dif- 
ference from this School, as is evidenced mostly in his unique con- 
ception of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, the Truth or ultimate 
Truth for him. As delineated in Chapter IV, he ascribes three char- 
acteristics—namely, permanence, function and all-embracement of 
dharmas—as belonging to the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. These 
characteristics are unanimously spoken of in the context of Buddha 
Nature. Because the Middle Way (itself the Way or Truth) is identi- 
fied with Buddha Nature, it follows that the Truth possesses these 
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characteristics; the Truth is permanent, functional and all-embrac- 
ing in nature. Nagarjuna does not mention the concept of Buddha 
Nature in his Kartka; the Truth for him, whether it be Emptiness or 
the Middle Way, has nothing to do with these characteristics. 

Among these characteristics of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, 
it is the functional nature that is depicted and elaborated most often 
in Chih-i’s works, the FHHI and MHCK in particular. This is evi- 
dence of Chih-i’s special emphasis on the functional or dynamic 
aspect of the Truth. In view of the fact that this nature is basically 
delineated in terms of the transformation of sentient beings under- 
taken by bodhisattvas, Chih-i’s deep concern about the welfare of 
sentient beings and their residence, the empirical world, is beyond 
doubt. 

But how can Truth be functional or dynamic? Or, how can Truth 
initiate actions? Chih-i’s understanding is that Truth can be con- 
strued not only as a Principle, which tends to be static, but also as a 
pure Mind that can act. He identifies the Buddha Nature with the 
pure Mind and consequently speaks of the various functions of the 
Middle Way-Buddha Nature. Buddha Nature is not different from 
the Middle. Way, which is revealed as a Principle in the transcen- 
dence of extremes, the pure Mind, therefore, is not different from, 
but is identified with the Middle Way. This identification of the pure 
Mind with the Middle Way or Principle is comparable to the funda- 
mental idea of Neo-Confucianism that the Mind is the Principle 
(hsin chi li). This idea, advocated by Lu Hsiang-shan and Wang 
Yang-ming, characterizes the Chinese way of philosophizing with 
regard to the issue of Truth. That is, Truth is not only the Principle, 
but also the Mind.' Roughly speaking, Chih-i’s identification of the 
pure Mind and Middle Way can be taken as a Buddhist expression 
of this idea. 

Does Nagarjuna touch the issue of pure Mind? In the Karika, 
Nagarjuna does mention the mind, but in a negative tone: 


Where mind’s functional realm ceases, the realm of words also ceases. 
For, indeed, the essence of existence (dharmata) is like nirvana, without 
origination and destruction.’ 


Nagarjuna speaks here not only of the mind (citta), but also of the 
mind’s functional realm (citta-gocara). KumArajiva renders the latter 
as hsin-hsing, which means actions of the mind. The functions or 
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actions of the mind, however, have to be stopped in order to attain 
the Dharma Nature (dharmata) or the Truth. This mind is by all 
means delusive. Pingala also comments on cittta-gocara or hstn-hsing in 
the following way: 


All actions of the mind are delusive. Because of the delusiveness, they 
should be eliminated.* 


Nagarjuna is definitely aware of the issue of mind, but only as a 
delusive mind. There is no sign in the Karika that he has the idea of 
pure Mind, much less the identification of the pure Mind with the 
Middle Way. He does not understand the Truth, whether it be Emp- 
tiness or the Middle Way, in terms of the pure Mind. Accordingly, 
his Truth is not functional or dynamic. 

Chih-i also differs significantly from the Madhyamika in the issue 
of the realization of the Truth. The most striking feature of this issue 
is seen in his conception of expediency. That is, even defilements can 
play important roles in transforming sentient beings, as long as they 
are employed properly and kept under control. Defilements can be 
of highly expedient value on many occasions, a value that is all- 
embracing in the sense that there is nothing that cannot be utilized. 
This conception of expediency, focusing on the radical but construc- 
tive attitude toward defilements or evils, is unique in Indian and 
Chinese Buddhism. 

Hurvitz understands Chih-i as both a Madhyamika and a con- 
firmed dhydna-practitioner.* A dhyana-practitioner is one who prac- 
tises meditation, with a major concern for the concentration of the 
mind. This practice is akin to Chih-i’s cessation (chth) and contem- 
plation (kuan). This understanding of Chih-i is correct, in view of his 
inheritance from the Madhyamika doctrine as well as the extremely 
deep concern and involvement he had in the practice of cessation 
and contemplation. But he is more than a Madhyamika. His unique 
conception of the nature of Truth and its realization enabled him to 
go far beyond the Madhyamika and found a new school of Bud- 
dhism, the T’ien-t’ai School, thus opening up a new era in the 
development of Buddhism. 

Finally, we wish to wind up this conclusion by discussing the cen- 
tral element or concept in Chih-i’s thought. Throughout the present 
work, we hold firmly that the central concept in Chih-i’s system of 
thought is the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, which has ever-abiding- 
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ness, meritorious function and embracing various dharmas as its 
characteristics. This position is quite different from what is held by 
other scholars, who emphasize the threefold pattern found in the 
Threefold Truth and Threefold Contemplation and tend to see it as 
most central in Chih-i’s thought.° They fail to recognize the 
extremely important role played by the Middle Way-Buddha Nature 
in the formation of Chih-i’s system. Our understanding with regard 
to this issue is, as stated previously, that Chih-i’s Threefold Contem- 
plation is worked out in the perspective of the Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature,® and that Emptiness, the Provisional and the Middle Way, 
the three elements comprising in the Threefold Truth, are nothing 
but three aspects of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature, and their 
meanings are contained in the latter’s three characteristics.? More- 
over, the threefold pattern tends to have a methodological role in 
relation to the realization of the Middle Way-Buddha Nature. In 
view of this, we take the Middle Way-Buddha Nature to be more 
primary and fundamental than the threefold pattern. Only the Mid- 
dle Way-Buddha Nature, with its characteristics, can account for the 
Threefold Contemplation and Threefold Truth.? This Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature cannot be reduced to anything else. 


NOTES 


Notes to Chapter One 


1. The Sanskrit term Madhyamika is usually used by modern scholars to 
denote the School of Nagarjuna. It also signifies the doctrine of Emptiness 
(Sinyata) as expounded by Nagarjuna. It can also refer to a person who 
subscribes to the doctrine of this school. In the present work, the term 
Madhyamika covers all three meanings, with particular emphasis on the 
doctrinal aspect. Another variation is Madhyamaka, which refers specifically 
to the thought or philosophy espoused by Nagarjuna. For details about the 
term Madhyamaka, see Ruegg, pp. 1—3. 

2. MHCK, chap. 1, T.46.1b. 

3. Leon Hurvitz maintains that, of all the philosophical tendencies in 
Buddhism, it was the Madhyamika more than any other that molded 
Chih-i’s thought (Hurvitz, p. 24). 

4. In the development of Buddhism in China, it was necessary to recon- 
cile and integrate the different and even contradictory doctrines trans- 
mitted from India, so that they could all be regarded as true teachings of 
the Buddha. This was usually done by classifying the doctrines and viewing 
them as instructions of the Buddha given to different listeners by means of 
various methods used for different occasions. This sort of work is called 
“classification of the Buddhist doctrines’. Cf. Chih-i’s WMCHS, chap. 6, 
T.38.561b—c, where the author explains why different doctrines were taught 
by the Buddha. With regard to the translation of pieh-chiao as “Gradual 
Doctrine”, see chapter VI, section 3 in the present work. 

5. David J. Kalupahana has rendered dharma with different terms, such 
as “phenomena” (Kalupahana, pp. 29, 34, 46), “entity” (Ibid., p. 39), 
“elements” (Ibid., pp. 51, 84, 85), “elements of experience” (Ibid., p. 51), 
and “thing” (Ibid., p. 71). No specific reasons are given for such different 
renderings. 

6. For a detailed description of Nagarjuna’s works, cf. Ramanan, pp. 34— 
37, in which K. Venkata Ramanan suggests that the works that can be 
attributed to Nagarjuna may be classified into six categories. Cf. also 
Yuichi Kajiyama, ‘“Chigan shisd no rekishi to bunken” +P #840 © Fe 
& acm, in A. Hirakawa, et al., ed., Chigan shisd, Tokyo: Shunjusha, 1982, 
pp. 4-5. One of the most extensive studies of Nagarjuna’s works was done 
by D.S. Ruegg. Cf. Ruegg, pp. 9-33. 

7. Ramanan, p. 42. 
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8. The Sanskrit text of the Karka has never appeared by itself. The one 
available now is incorporated in Candrakirti’s commentary of the Karik@ 
titled Prasannapadaé. According to some Japanese scholars, even the Karika 
found in the Prasannapada is not necessarily the same as the original text. 
The Ka@rika text, on which Bhavaviveka’s Prajfapradipa is based, is slightly 
different from the one found in the Prasannapada. Cf. Susumu Yamaguchi, 
“Chironge no shohon taisho kenkyii yoron” +} 2418 OM HA xt BU BM, 
in his Chiigan bukkyo ronké, Tokyo: Kobundo Shobé, 1944, pp. 1-28. Cf. 
also Yuichi Kajiyama, ‘““Chigan shiso no rekishi to bunken,”’ op. cit., p. 7. 
For an exhaustive enumeration of modern studies on the Prasannapada, cf. 
Yuichi Kajiyama, ibid., pp. 76-77. 

9. Cf. his Le Traité de la grande Vertu de Sagesse de Nagarjuna, vol. 3. 
Louvain: Université de Louvain, 1970, Preface. 

10. Ramanan, p. 13. 

11. Ibid., pp. 45-46. 

12. Ibid., p. 13. 

13. 25.57b. 

14. T.25.756c. 

15. For a good introduction to Kumarajiva’s life and thought, cf. Yung- 
tung T’ang, Han wei liang-chin nan-pei-ch’ao fo-chiao-shih RRA GE 4 ALR 
fii $H , Peking: Chung-hua, 1955, chap. 10, pp. 278-340; Robinson 1967, 
chap. 3, pp. 71-95. 

16. For instance, T.25.61b, 64b, 97b, 107a, 198a, 245c, 338c, as well as 
others. In some cases, the quotations are made with slight literary changes. 

17. E.g., the catuskojt, i.e., the Four Alternatives (T.25.61b), the Eight 
Negations (T.25.97b), the concepts of Emptiness, Provisional Name and 
Middle Way (T.25.107a), and the relation between samsdra and nirvana 
(T.25.198a, 338c). 

18. For a brief description of TCTL’s doctrinal contents, cf. Ramanan, 
pp. 44-45. Ramanan has suggested that the principal themes of Nagarjuna’s 
works are Emptiness and the Middle Way (Ibid., p. 35). For a detailed 
description of Emptiness and the Middle Way expounded in the TCTL, cf. 
below (Chapter II, “Emptiness and the Middle Way in Madhyamika’’). 

19. According to Tetsuei Sat6’s statistics, Chih-i quotes the TCTL 114 
times in his FHHI, 103 times in MHCK, 59 times in FHWC, and 83 times 
in his early work, Tz’u-tt-ch’an men (ke i ['4. Satd regards the TCTL as the 
predominant Buddhist text that Chih-i worked on during his early period 
(Satd, pp. 96-97). 

20. As far as we are aware, each of these works is mentioned no more 
than two times throughout all of Chih-i’s major writings. Shi-er-men lun is 
mentioned and quoted in the FHHI, chap. 8 (T.33.779a—c); Shi-chu-pi- 
p’o-sha lun is mentioned in the FHWC, chap. 5 (T.34.65a) and chap. 7 
(T.34.96c); the Paz-lun is mentioned in the WMCLS, chap. | (T.38.568a). 
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21. For a brief description of the commentaries to the Karikd, cf. Kaji- 
yama, pp. 143—146. Cf. also Yuichi Kajiyama, ‘“‘Chigan shis6 no rekishi to 
bunken”, op. cit., pp. 9-14. 

22. For example, WMCHS, chap. 3, T.38.535c, and chap. 6, T.38.557c; 
WMCILS, chap. 5, T.38.626a. 

23. I.e., WMCHS, chap. 3, T.38.535c. 

24. Satd, pp. 25-27; also Preface, pp. 1-3. For a comprehensive biogra- 
phy of Chih-i, cf. Hurvitz and Jik6 kyodo, Tendat daishi no shogat KR XK Eh 
4: Y=. Tokyo: Regulus Library, 1975. 

25. Saté elsewhere regards the Hsiao chth-kuan /|\ | #j as written by 
Chih-i himself. Cf. Saté, p. 263. 

26. Satd elsewhere regards the Liu miao-men 7<%pf as representing 
Chih-i’s thought. Ibid., pp. 151-172. 

27. A commentary on the Prajfiaparamita, i.e., the Chin-kang-po-je-ching 
shu 4> Pill # 4K Hi, was alleged to be the work of Chih-i. Sat rejects this 
idea and places this work in the third category. (Ibid., p. 412) 

28. Ibid., p. 77. 

29. Ibid., p. 554. 

30. Ibid., p. 290. 

31. Ibid., p. 27, pp. 44-45. 

32. (KASH)... “REARS, WERE.” (Kuo-ch’ing pai- 
lu, chap. 3, T.46.811b) This Kuo-ch’ing pai-lu [84 jf Gk, compiled by 
Kuan-ting, is a record of the subjects of Chih-i’s lectures during his sojourn 
in the T’ien-t’ai Mountain. 

33. T.46.686a. 

34. T.46.688a. 

35. T.46.68la—b. 

36. Sato, pp. 236-237. 


Notes to Chapter Two 


1. See, for example, Ramanan, p. 35; Inada, p. 144. The fact that Kaji- 
yama titled his book on Madhyamika Ki no ronri, i.e., Logic of Emptiness, also 
shows his primary emphasis of this concept. 

2. Karika-P, p. 503. This declaration is from a very famous verse in the 
Karika, which we will deal with in detail when we come to the discussion of 
Madhyamika’s conception of the Middle Way. 

3, It is interesting to note that sénya, the Sanskrit term for “‘empty,” 
means “zero” in a mathematical sense. Cf. also Matilal, pp. 151-152; 


Ruegg, p. 3. 
4. Ruegg, p. 45. 
5. Ibid., p. 14. 


6. Inada, p. 98. svabhdvah krtako nama bhavisyati punah katham, akrtrimah 
svabhavo hi nirapeksah paratra ca. (Karika-P, pp. 260-262), cf. KumArajiva’s 
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rendition #£#e(F A, BE ALRIEAS RI, RAREK. (CL, 15:2, 
T.30.19c). All references to the translations of the Karika will come from 
Inada unless specified otherwise. The corresponding Sanskrit original and 
Kuméarajiva’s Chinese translation of the Karka will also appear with each 
translation. 

7. Inada, p. 99. yadyastituam prakrtyad sydnna bhavedasya ndstita, prakrteran- 
jathabhavo na hi jatipapadyate. (Karika-P, p. 271), cf. Kum§rajiva’s rendition 
BER AE, RAINES HEE ARA, EBA. (CL, 15:8, T.30.20b). 

8. Ruegg, p. 2, note 5. 

9. Inada, p. 92. bhdvdnam nihsvabhavatvamanyathabhdvadarsanat, asvabhavo 
bhavo nasti bhdvanam Siinyata yatah. (Karika-P, p. 240), cf. Kumi§rajiva’s 
rendition ji 58 ie, SOE ESE PES PR HEE ON, — DUH. (CL, 13:3, 
T.30.18a). Strictly speaking, according to Sanskrit grammar, the first half 
of the verse should read, “‘The entities’ nature of having no Self Nature is 
from the perception of varying characters.” 

10. Nagarjuna elsewhere has made these two propositions separately. 
The major theme of chapter 15 of the Karika is to propose and argue that 
entities do not have Self Nature. Cf. verses 1, 2, 8, 9 (Karika-P, pp. 259- 
262, 271-272; CL, 15:1,2,8,9, T.30.19c,20b). Cf. also Kajiyama, pp. 77- 
81. As regards the proposition that entities are empty, cf. Karika-P, p. 505; 
CL, 24:19, T.30.33b. 

11. Inada, p. 67. pratitya yadyadbhavati tattacchdntam svabhavatah. (Karika- 
P, p. 159), cf. Kumarajiva’s rendition # #: RR, HE BIR. (CL, 7:17, 
T.30.10c). 

12. RRA AK, MA, RRR. BRAS. ... HRA, MAE. 
4 A PE CE. (T.30.10c). 

13. Cp. Karika-P, p. 503 and CL, 24:18, T.30.33b. 

14. Kajiyama, p. 65. Here, he refers to the verse in the Kdarikd that 
discusses the characteristics of the Truth (Skt., tattvasya laksana; Ch., shih- 
hstang # HA). Cf. Karika-P, p. 372; CL, 18:9, T.30.24a. 

15. Inada, p. 147. svabhavadyadi bhdvanam sadbhavamanupasyasi, ahetupratya- 
jan bhavamstvamevam sati pasyasi. (Karika-P, p. 503), cf Kumarajiva’s ren- 
dition ik Wate, RE AES, BUS MRR, MEIKE. (CL, 24:16, 
T.30.33b). It should be noted that, in the first half of the verse, 
Kumarajiva’s translation does not fully correspond to the original gram- 
matically. The Sanskrit text reads, “If you see entities’ true being from the 
standpoint of Self Nature (svabhavat)”; whereas Kumérajiva translates, “If 
you see various entities as determinately having Self Nature.” Nevertheless, 
both texts are concerned with the same perversion that one may commit in 
ascribing to entities a Self Nature, which actually does not exist. 

16. BER AA, WENERRM. IE, El ARI SRREARE, 
RUS a HE. Fe die eA TR EA PE, Be AR, (T.30.33b). 


17. We have no intention to give a detailed exposition of Dependent 
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Origination here. For further examination of this concept, see Kajiyama, 
pp. 67-75, in which the views of Nagarjuna and other Madhyamikas are 
introduced. For. an excellent philosophical explication of this concept, see 
Ruegg, pp. 43-46, p. 43 in particular. 

18. Ramanan, p. 294. 

19. BEBRMGE LAGKRE-EE KA. URI RREBRE 
HEE AE i, BE RS EE EA RS, SE ABT PF, OSE BR APTI. 
(T.25.581b—c). There are still other places in the TCTL, where the same 
conception of Emptiness is expressed. Cf. T.15.207c, T.25.21 1a. 

20. EMA, KHAR. HAM, WEEK, TASH. MAPS 
PE... ~~ BREPE A Bik, BBER. (T.25.292b). The TCTL also dis- 
cusses Nature Emptiness elsewhere, T.25.716b—c. 

21. This Nature Emptiness indeed corresponds to svabhdva-Siinya, which 
appears in the Sanskrit text of the Hrdaya-siitra. For the Sanskrit Hrdaya- 
sutra, cf. E. Conze, Thirty Years of Buddhist Studies, Oxford: Bruno Cassirer, 
1967, pp. 148-167. 

22. Inada, p. 93. Siinyata sarvadrstinam prokté nihsaranam jinaih. (Karika-P, 
p. 247), cf. Kumarajiva’s rendition K 2M, Ae wi Sd te. (CL, 13:9, 
T.30.18c). Drsti in Buddhist texts usually denotes false views, as seen in 
Inada’s rendition of the verse. Kum4rajiva does not specify its false nature 
in his Chinese translation; he simply renders the term as “‘view”’ (chien 51). 
However, in the final chapter of the Karika—which discusses false views 
exclusively—he renders its title, Drsti partksa, as Kuan hsieh-chien p’in #45 
fia, meaning the chapter of observing the false views. He obviously takes 
drsti to be hsieh-chien HH, viz., false view. Cf. Karika-P, p. 571; CL, 27, 
T.30.36c. If not specified otherwise, we will take drsti to be false view. 

23. KB BRA + — a bh, RA, RE AAA, Bea. (T.30.18c). 

24, These sixty-two various views are found in the Brahmajala-sutta (in 
Digha-nikaya, i, 1) in Primitive Buddhism. We cannot discuss them further 
because of limited space. For an explication of them, cf. H. Nakamura, et 
al. ed., Shin butten kaidai jiten ¥ - (96 $8 f¥¢ ZA HL. Tokyo: Shunjusha, 1965, 
pp. 63-64. 

25. Inada, p. 115. aparapratyayam Santam prapafcatraprapancitam, nirvikal- 
pamandnarthametattattvasya laksanam. (Karika-P, p. 372), cf. Kuméarajiva’s 
rendition Fj 17S Sa ft, Bi AE BR ans, BE FEE ll, HERI A. (CL, 18:9, 
T.30.24a). In the Sanskrit verse, the term “Santa” (quiescence) is used 
instead of “‘fanyata”’ (Emptiness). These terms are, however, identical in the 
Karikda, as pointed out earlier. 

26. Inada, p. 39. anirodhamanutpadamanucchedamasasvatam, anekarthamana- 
narthamandgamamanirgamam. Yah pratityasamutpddam prapaitcopasamam Sivam, 
deSayamasa sambuddhastam vande vadatam varam. (Karika-P, p. 11), cf. Kumara- 
jiva’s rendition 4S/f2 AS ASR, ASHE AS ASB, AS IR ASR, RAR AS HH HE). 
HE BE AE VAR, Me REARS PRT, HM. (CL, 1, T.30.1b). 
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27. The problems of false views in the understanding of the Truth 
have also been discussed by many scholars. Cf. Ramanan, p. 41; Matilal, 
pp. 147-148. 

28. For the Chinese and Sanskrit texts, see note 22 above. 

29. Cf. T.30.18c. For the Chinese text, see note 23 above. 

30. Inada, p. 93. Siinyata sarvadrstindm prokta nihsaranam jinaih, yesam 
tu Sunyatadrstistanasddhydn babhasire. (Karika-P, p. 247), cf. Kumarajiva’s 
rendition K 2s ik, SHARK: GRAB, ARTA. (CL, 13:9, 
T.30.18c). 

31. KESRATI AR, RRA SSAA, RRO. BARSEA 
RA, EAA th. (T.30.18c). Cf. also the previous section. 

32. T.30.33b. 

33. In this regard, Ruegg also points out that the term Sinypatadrsti de- 
notes a speculative view that hypostatizes Emptiness. (Ruegg, p. 2) 

34. Mou 1977, p. 1208. (My translation). 

35. Robinson 1967, p. 43. 

36. Nakamura, p. 172. 

37. Ibid., loc. cit. 

38. RAH, AS OR, PRK, ROE, MBAS, RBS A 
7B He oe FE CATS. (T.30.18c). 

39. Cf. Nakamura, pp. 171-173. 

40. SR -WkK, MASE. SR - WEE, PREM UEM, ARS 
7 LK, BR UE, RS I EB EA, fe 
BA SOR ONE. MRS, PEK RAOBK, SEH. ee 
ASH, UGE ER US RA SRS BR, BRU, BAR, 
(T.25.288a). Cf. also Ramanan, p. 329. 

41. THURS, ABRA, DRA. SRE, BRM. WER, 
3 xe 2S AKA, RAS HS. (T.25.396a). 

42. Inada, p. 13. 

43. Sprung 1979, p. 13. 

44. Ruegg, p. 44. 

45. Kalupahana, p. 49. 

46. For a very brief description of this concept in early Buddhism, cf. 
Inada, pp. 21—22; Nakamura, pp. 151-152. 

47. RAB LE, RRM ESM), KAARA, KEIR. (CL, 24: 
18, T.30.33b). 

48. Kartka-P, p. 503. 

49. Toshio And@ says that the meaning of this verse in its original form 
is that various things are Emptiness, Emptiness is a Provisional Name, and 
Provisional Name is the Middle Way. (Tendai shégu shiso ron REVERB 
ai, Kyoto: H6zdkan, 1953, p. 68). I am arguing that this interpretation 
is by no means correct. 

50. In Buddhism, Provisional Name is used to distinguish entities from 
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each other. It signifies the nature of provisionality and lack of ultimacy. For 
an extensive discussion of this concept, cf. the present work, Chapter VI on 
the Threefold Contemplation. 

5]. REAR RMA OE. EWBRAR, RRA MAMA. BK 
BAZ MAG BRAM, UA. AA RO Bik, AH. (T.30.33b). 

52. Inada, p. 98. bhdvasya cedaprasiddhirabhavo naiva sidhyati, bhavasya 
hyanyathabhavamabhdvam bruvate janah. (Karika-P, p. 267), cf. Kumarajiva’s 
rendition A###RKH, HBT KIA BKK, BAM. (CL, 15:5, 
T.30.20a). 

53. Inada, p. 99. svabhdvam parabhavam ca bhavam cabhavameva ca, ye pas- 
yanti na pasyanti te tattvam buddhasasane. (Karika-P, p. 267), cf. Kumarajiva’s 
rendition A RAM, REE MHE, OE RUA, ORME. (CL, 15:6, 
T.30.20a). 

54. Inada, p. 99. kdtydyandvavdde castiti nastiti cobhayam, pratisiddham bha- 
gavata bhavabhavanibhavina. (Karika-P, p. 269), cf. Kumarajiva’s rendition 
(ih RE UA Re, MULL SH KE, Erb 2 TBR, ME OME AR. (CL, 15:7, T.30.20b). 

55. Ruegg, pp. 16-17. 

56. Cf. T.25.538b, 551la, 581b, 610a, 622a, 714b, and others. 

57. Cf. T.25.171c, 331b, 348a, 370b, 466a, 492c (cp. Ramanan, p.88), 
587a, 607a—b, 648c, 732c, 747a, and others. 

58. Cf. T.25.59a—b, 110a, 170a, 29la (cp. Mou 1977, p. 47 on com- 
mencement and non-commencement), 370a (cp. Ramanan, p. 108 on eter- 
nalism and annihilationism), 711b, 732c, and others. 

59. WESREBSH. BA. EO GRRAIER, KH. BMATK 
a, BRK, BKK. OBA, BR BM, MRK. MUSA 
HERS, HAR... ARR, ATER, BM, A RZ 
§. (T.25.33 1b). 

60. fi 35 Fe sk, MEP. (T.25.538b). 

61. AMET. LIS, LAA, TSS, EGBA. (T.25.348a). 

62. For instance, T.25.370a—b, 387a, 607b, 732c, and others. 

63. T.25.466a. 

64. See note 36 above. 


Notes to Chapter Three 


1. For example, in MHCK, T.46.30b, 31c, 34a—b, 47c, 69c, 74c—75b, 
79c, 128a—b; in FHHI, T.33.682c—683a, 702c—703c, 737b, 742a—c, 784a— 
790c; in FHWC, T.34.3b; and many places in SCI and WMCHS. 

2. In this work, for example, seven points are proposed with regard to 
the explication of the theory. These points are: explanation of the names of 
the four Doctrines, examination of the interpreted, [i.e., the Principle,] 
clarification of the penetration into the Principle through the four doors, 
clarification of the classification of different positions [of the four Doc- 
trines], explication of expediency and ultimacy, summary of the contem- 
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plation of the mind, and finally, harmonization of various sitras and Sastras. 
Cf. T.46.721a. Indeed, the full name of this work, Ssu-chiao i, suggests that 
this is the work devoted to the explication of the meaning of the four 
Doctrines classified by Chih-i. 

3. Cf. WMCHS, chap. 3, T.38.533a—b; SCI, chap. 1, T.46.723c. In the 
SCI, Chih-i even goes as far as to quote the siitras and Sastras generally 
(T.46.723c) and specifically (T.46.723b), in order to justify the four types 
of Buddhist doctrines. 

4. For an extensive study of the various ways of classifying the Buddhist 
doctrines before Chih-i, see Hurvitz, pp. 214-229. 

5. For a brief overall estimation of the characteristic of Chih-i’s classifi- 
cation theory, see T’ang, pp. 1111-1116. 

6. Ando, pp. 92-111; Tamura, pp. 81-97; Hurvitz, pp. 248-271. 

7. Hurvitz, p. 264. 

8. In Chih-i’s works, although reference is frequently made to these four 
types of Buddhist doctrine, a clear enumeration and explanation of them 
are often lacking. The first chapter of SCI (T.46.721a—722b) and the third 
chapter of WMCHS (T.38.532b-—533a) are the exceptions; they enumerate 
the four Doctrines and deal with their implications in detail. Yet there are 
some crucial points missing. Indeed, there is not a single paragraph in 
Chih-i’s works that gives a satisfactory description, including all the impor- 
tant points. Many crucial points, such as those concerning Chih-i’s concep- 
tion of Buddha-Nature and No-emptiness, are scattered here and there. 
Our observation and reflection of Chih-i’s classification theory will conse- 
quently be based on the SCI, the WMCHS, and those scattered expressions 
found throughout Chih-i’s works. 

9. Cf. FHHI, chap. 1, T.33.688a—b. Incidentally, a special point should 
be mentioned with regard to Chih-i when he speaks of the way of realizing 
the Truth advocated by the Tripitaka Doctrine in terms of Asi-fa ju-k’ung. 
The term hst $f usually means ‘‘to analyze;” Hurvitz describes this way as 
“analytic.” (Hurvitz, p. 260) In Chih-i’s use, however, hst means more 
than to analyze because it must cover the implications of disintegration and 
elimination. This point will be made clearer later. 

10. FHHI, chap. 8, T.33.785b; SCI, chap. 3, T.46.730a—b. 

11. FHHI, chap. 2, T.33.703c. 

12. Cf. the chapter below, in which the concept of Middle Way-Buddha 
Nature is treated in full. It should be noted that such predicates as “nega- 
tive, static and transcendent” on the one hand and “positive, dynamic and 
immanent” on the other are our own terminology to describe Chih-i’s 
understanding of the concepts of Emptiness and the Middle Way. Why this 
terminology is used will be accounted for in due course. 

13. Fa-chteh tz’u-ti ch’u-men, op. cit., chap. 2, T.46.68la—b. For an ex- 
cellent elaboration of the difference between hsi-fa and ¢i-fa, cf. T’ang, 
pp. 1134-1135. 
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14. The contrast of the terms “dullness” and ‘“‘skillfulness,” are seen 
throughout Chih-i’s works, e.g., FHHI, chap. 1, T.33.688a—b, 690a; chap. 
8, T.33.785b; MHCK, chap. 1, T.46.5c, 7b; SCI, chap. 3, T.46.730a—b; 
chap. 12, T.46.766b; WMCHS, chap. 2, T.38.526a—b. They are also men- 
tioned in Chegwan’s TTSCI, T.46.778a. Chegwan was traditionally re- 
garded as a faithful interpreter of Chih-i, but see the criticism by Shindai 
Sekiguchi that is summarized in David Chappell, ed., Outline of Tten-t’ai 
Fourfold Teachings (Tokyo: Dai-ichi shobo, 1983), Introduction. 

15. FHHI, chap. 6, T.33.754c; chap. 8, T.33.784c; FHWC, chap. 1, 
T.34.5a; WMCHS, chap. 2, T.38.526a—b. 

16. FHHI, chap. 9, T.33.790c. 

17. RSRM4EK, RAR 4. (FHHI, chap. 2, T.33.702c). 

18. — Hz AK. (Ibid.). 

19. BI iH. (Ibid.). 

20. #82 Ble. (FHHI, chap. 1, T.33.690a). 

21. MHCK, chap. 3, T.46.33a. Cf. also TTSCI, T.46.778a. 

22. Cf. FHWC, chap. 2, T.34.17a. 

23. WMCLS, chap. 1, T.38.579b. 

24. SCI, chap. 9, T.46.752a. 

25. SCI, chap. 3, T.46.729c. 

26. Chih-i raises Buddha Nature as the determining factor on many 
occasions. See, for example, his general observation of the four types of 
doctrine (SCI, chap. 1, T.46.726a—b), of both the Gradual Doctrine and 
the Perfect Doctrine (FHHI, chap. 8, T.33.785b), and of the Gradual 
Doctrine alone (MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.75a). He also states that practi- 
tioners of both the Gradual Doctrine and the Perfect Doctrine see No- 
emptiness, which is Buddha Nature (FHHI, chap. 8, T.33.781c). In the 
WMCHS, in which the concept of Middle Way-Buddha Nature is often 
mentioned, Chih-i points out that the Common Doctrine does not under- 
stand the nature of Middle Way-Buddha Nature (chap. 4, T.38.546b), 
that the Gradual Doctrine understands it (chap. 4, T.38.540b), and that 
the Perfect Doctrine penetrates the realm of the supreme Truth of Middle 
Way-Buddha Nature (chap. 4, T.38.541b). 

27. The permanency, dynamism and immanence of Buddha Nature will 
be discussed in detail in the next chapter. 

28. Ando, pp. 102-106. 

29. Ibid., pp. 106-111. 

30. For li-pieh, see FHHI, chap. 1, T.33.688a—b; chap. 1, T.33.690a; 
chap. 3, T.33.710b. For #z’u-ti, see FHWC, chap. |, T.34.5a; WMCLS, 
chap. 1, T.38.576a; FHHI, chap. 1, T.33.688a—b. For li-chieh hstu-hsing, 
see WMCHS, chap. 3, T.38.538b-c; SCI, chap. 9, T.46.752a; TTSCI, 
T.46.778a. 

31. FHHI, chap. 8, T.33.785a. 

32. Hurvitz, p. 262. 
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33. For ytian-tun cf. FHHI, chap. 1, T.33.688a—b. For pu tz’u-ti cf. 
FHWGC, chap. 1, T.34.5a. 

34. FHWG, chap. 1, T.34.5a. 

35. FHHI, chap. 8, T.33.781c. 

36. WMCHS, chap. 4, T.38.542b. 

37. FHHI, chap. 7, T.33.764a—b. 

38. WMCHS, chap. 4, T.38.544b. 

39. Cf. SCI, chap. 1, T.46.721a—722b; WMCHS, chap. 4, T.38.544b-c; 
chap. 6, T.38.560c—561c; and other locations. 

40. Hurvitz, p. 260. 

41. For the sake of brevity, we cannot explicate these four types of real- 
ization of the Four Noble Truths and their respective relationships to the 
four Doctrines. For details of these issues, cf. FHHI, chap. 2, T.33.701a—b; 
SCI, chap. 2, T.46.725b—726b. Chih-i even goes so far as to regard these 
four types of realizing the Four Noble Truths as wisdom. Cf. FHHI, chap. 
4, T.33.720c—721b. For a brief but excellent description of these various 
types of approaches to the Four Noble Truths, cf. Tamura, pp. 90-91. 

42.K BRE, WRK. RARE, SullAw. (FHHI, chap. 4, 
T.33.721a). 

43. Karika-P, p. 11; CL, chap. 1, T.30.1c. 

44. Karika-P, p. 12; CL, 1:1, T.30.2b. For the employment of the nega- 
tive of the Four Alternatives, cf. Chapter V in the present work. 

45. Bat iH, JE eH. (FHHI, chap. 2, T.33.701a). 

46. Ph amdo nn se, mh @ 4e4+:. (MHCK, chap. 8, T.46.117a). 

47. SCI, chap. 1, T.46.722a. 

48. We have no intention of discussing the close doctrinal relationship, 
as it has already been pointed out by many scholars. For instance, Rob- 
inson admits that to a certain extent Nagarjuna expounds the teachings of 
some important Prajfdpdramita-sitras. (Robinson 1967, pp. 61-65) Kaji- 
yama suggests that Nagarjuna inherits and accepts the world of mystical 
intuition expressed in the Prajfaparamitd-sitras. (Kajiyama, p. 34) Inada 
regards Nagarjuna as the heir to the teachings of the Prajnaparamita-siitras. 
(Inada, p. 21) And, according to Sprung, such scholars as E. Conze, 
N. Dutt, M. Winternitz, E. Frauwallner, e¢ al., all agree that there is a most 
intimate and creative relationship between Nagarjuna’s thought and the 
philosophy of the Prajtaparamita-sitras. (Sprung 1979, p. 26) 

49. [MIU AT OS, RSHS, BAR WES. EMER. 
(FHHI, chap. 5, T.33.742b). For the meaning of the expression “‘unattain- 
able Emptiness,” see below. ; 

50. FHHI, chap. 3, T.33.713c; chap. 9, T.33.792b—c. 

91. FHHI, chap. 10, T.33.813b. 

52. SCI, chap. 2, T.46.727b; WMCHS, chap. 3, T.38.534b-—c. 

53. See Chapter 2, section 7 above, where the Sanskrit original and 
Kumarajiva’s translation of the verse are quoted. 
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54. (RIDA, ROHS, REO, BORK, MOA. 
(FHHI, chap. 5, T.33.742b). 

55. Inada, p. 147. sarvam ca yujyate tasya Sinyata yasya yujyate, sarvam na 
yujyate tasya Sinyam yasya na yujyate. (Karika-P, p. 500) Cf. Kuméarajiva’s 
rendition LL# ZK, —HKEBK: BRERA, — WANK (CL, 24:14, 
T.30.33a). 

56. Inada, p. 147. 

57. 9% 23, GER ARZS. HB CET 23? (FHI, chap. 5, T.33.738a). 

58. MASI A, ADORE ME, Jee den. (FHHI, chap. 10, 
T.33.801c). This criticism is directed at the teaching of no-characteristic, 
which Chih-i identifies with the Prajfiiparamita. This identification is evi- 
denced in the compound terms po-je wu-hsiang chiao #4 448% (FHHI, 
chap. 10, T.33.803b) and wu-hsiang po-je chiao #4842 # (FHHI, chap. 
10, T.33.803c), which Chih-i views as one of the three Buddhist teachings. 
For a fluent explanation of these teachings, see Taya, p. 154b. 

59. FHHI, chap. 2, T.33.700c; WMCHS, chap. 3, T.38.538b—c; 
WMCHS, chap. 6, T.38.555c. 

60. It is interesting to note that the concept of No-emptiness (Skt., 
aSiinya; Ch., pu-k’ung 7<Z8) also appears in the Karika (Karika-P, p. 511; 
T.30.34a; Karika-P, p. 512; T.30.34b; Karika-P, p. 521; T.30.34c). This 
No-emptiness, however, is spoken of in terms of substantiality, and thus is 
different from Chih-i’s. That is, Nagarjuna’s No-emptiness is the opposite 
of Emptiness, which is the negation of the metaphysical substantiality, or, 
in other words is non-substantiality. It follows that No-emptiness is another 
form of substantiality. Chih-i’s No-emptiness, however, is identified with 
Buddha Nature, which is not a substantiality in any metaphysical sense. 

61. FHHI, chap. 2, T.33.702c—703b. For a comprehensive explication 
of this division, see Mou 1977, pp. 648-665; Swanson, pp.146—150. 

62. KESKM, KER. BRK, HEAD, FAD. MABTBE 
he, MERZ. AAAI ANZ, WU, —Dikmin Re. (FHI, 
chap. 2, T.33.703a). 

63. Chih-i is in fact well aware of this thought of the Emptiness of Emp- 
tiness. In MHCK (chap. 4, T.46.38c), he quotes the famous verse of the 
CL, in which the Emptiness of Emptiness is clearly expressed (CL, 13:9, 
T.30.18c). (Chih-i’s quotation of this verse is slightly different in wording 
from the original, but this slight difference is not significant.) In the same 
work he also stresses that the sickness of Emptiness is also to be emptied. 
(23 94 WKZS . MHCK, chap. 5, T.46.51a) 

64. Mou 1977, pp. 661-662. 

65. For an explication of miao-yu, cf. H. Nakamura, ed., Shin Bukkyd jiten 
% - HCH. Tokyo: Seishin Shobé, 1976, p. 297a. 

66. AHA, HI URUK, AR, Ra RN th. 
(FHHI, chap. 2, T.33.703b). Here, “all Buddhist dharmas” (1-ch’teh fo-fa 

- YJ (JB #2) include worldly entities. Indeed, when Chih-i speaks of “‘em- 
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bracing dharmas’’, he usually refers to the worldly entities. The concept of 
“embrace” (chi A.) will be treated fully in the next chapter. 

67. Though the term “Buddha Nature” appears occasionally in the 
Prajiiaparamita text (e.g., T.25.420b, 491c, 715b, and others), it is not 
mentioned in the TCTL itself. This shows that although the author of the 
TCTL is aware of the concept of Buddha Nature, he does not pay any 
attention to it. 

68. REBT 458, JEGRHEHSH. (MHCK, chap. I, T.46.7a). Swanson 
has also discussed Chih-i’s understanding of the Middle Way but we are 
not satisfied with his discussions. He remarks: 


Reality is one in that all is lacking in substantial Being; its nature is that 
of emptiness. However, this emptiness is not a complete nothingness but 
consists of the conventional existence of things which arise and perish 
interdependently according to causes and conditions. These aspects of 
emptiness and conventional existence are not contradictory opposites, 
but are synonymous and integrated. In T’ien-t’ai terminology this is 
called the “Middle Path.” Thus all of reality is empty—it is one. All of 
reality has conventional existence—it is many. Reality is simultaneously 
empty and conventionally existent—it is the Middle Path. (Swanson, 
p. 125) 


Swanson is discussing Chih-i’s Threefold Truth; accordingly, ‘“T’ien-t’ai 
terminology” in the quotation should denote Chih-i’s terminology. Swan- 
son sees the Middle Path or Middle Way as the synthesis of Emptiness and 
conventional existence of things, which is all right. Chih-i’s Middle Way 
does carry a synthetic implication, as will be seen in the present work, Chap- 
ter VI below. However, Swanson fails to recognize that he mainly under- 
stands Chih-i’s use of the Middle Way only in terms of transcendence of 
such extremes as annihilation and eternalism. Swanson is also unaware of 
Chih-i’s understanding of the Middle Way in terms of Buddha Nature. 

69. For instance, FHWC, chap. 1, T.34.8a; chap. 8, T.34.120a; chap. 
10, T.34.145c; MHCK, chap. 1, T.46.6c; WMCLS, chap. 8, T.38.672c; 
chap. 9, T.38.690a; T.38.695a; chap. 10, T.38.695c—696a; T.38.70Ic. 

70. BREA, HIER: BAER, HUGE. JER A, FEA th, SEH, JER 
th. HF BR ze, fe HH. Sh awl). (MHCK, chap. 5, T.46.66b). 

71. eH Mm, 24 A a. (MHCK, chap. 3, T.46.35a). 

72. Dyijeh AT A = a, @ Se Ei bh. (WMCLS, chap. 10, T.38.702b), 

73. Gat ASE, WR PAI. HRA, SP AZ. (WMCLS, 
chap. 8, T.38.672c). 

74. Cf. notes 62 and 63 above. 

75. This accusation is mainly made in FHHI, for instance, chap. 2, 
T.33.704a (Swanson, pp.247-248), T.33.704c-705a (Swanson, pp.252- 
253); chap. 5, T.33.740a, T.33.746b; chap. 7, T.33.762c; chap. 9, 
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T.33.787c-788a. This accusation is also applicable to the Tripitaka 
Doctrine. 

76. For details about the five types of the Threefold Truth teaching, cf. 
FHHI, chap. 2, T.33.704c—705a. For a delineation of these five types of the 
Threefold Truth, cf. Swanson, pp. 150-152. 

77. SHG, HREM. PRO, AMR. (FHHI, chap. 2, 
T.33.704c—705a). 

78. For the use of chieh, cf. section 7. 

79. Mou also points out that tang-chiao here should denote the Common 
Doctrine. Cf. Mou 1977, p. 749. 

80. For details concerning these two attributes and the identification of 
the Middle Way with the Buddha Nature, cf. the next chapter. 

81. — REP. RBA, WKS, WE, WHRAS, eA 
52. (WMCLS, chap. 10, T.38.702c). 

82. Mibik— a, BRARE: Litem, —o— Bem. (CL. 24:8, 
T.30.32c). Cf. also Karika-P, p. 492. This Twofold Truth teaching will be 
dealt with in great detail in Chapter ITV. 

83. Mou 1977, p. 562. 


Notes to Chapter Four 


1. $i. BE A, ARR, ABA. GAR, Ao 
fit, % 42H. WMCLS, chap. 3, T.38.607b. 

2. With regard to the terms sheng, wu-sheng, wu-liang and wu-tso, we 
basically adopt the translation of Leon Hurvitz. Cf. Hurvitz, p. 252. 

3. ARES, BN ese bE. (WMCLS, chap. 8, T.38.674b). Elsewhere, 
Chih-i points out that liberation is the realization of the Middle Way, 
the realization of Buddha Nature, and abiding in Parinirvana. (WMCWS, 
chap. 23, Z.28.273b) He also claims that the liberation of the Buddhas is 
that the Middle Way-Self Nature-Pure Mind is not polluted by defile- 
ments. (WMCWS, chap.20, Z.28.223a) With regard to the concept of 
Middle Way-Self Nature-Pure Mind, see below (section 4). 

4. FB Ah, BIE BS. (Ibid., chap. 9, T.38.683b). 

5. Earlier in the same chapter a clear definition of the Buddha Way 
( fo-tao {#8 34) is given. (Ibid., chap. 9, T.38.683a) 

6. #8 ¥E Bhs. (FHHI, chap. 6, T.33.761b). As a matter of fact, the 
identification of the Middle Way and Buddha Nature was first proposed by 
the Mahdparinirvana-sitra Ki & i, not by Chih-i. Cf. T. 12.767c—768a; 
768c. However, this Sitra does not elaborate on the identification; it merely 
mentions the permanent nature of Buddha Nature. 

7. Ie, in WMCLS, T.38.569b, 593a—b, 614a, 630c, 674b, 688b and 
691b; in Fa-chieh tz’u-ti ch’u-men, T.46.688a. 

8. Cf. FHHI, chap. 5, T.33.735b, SCI, chap. 12, T.46.764b and 
WMCLS, chap. 9, T.38.688b. 
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9. Dharma Body is one of the important concepts characterizing Indian 
Mahayana Buddhism. For an excellent explication of this concept, see 
Nagao’s “On the Theory of Buddha-body,” The Eastern Buddhist, 6:1, 
(May 1971), pp. 25-53. 

10. ABA BI, SA BOE. AIF A. (FHHI, chap. 7, 
T.33.772c). 

11. Bea RNAI, A. ARES, SA HS. (FHHI, chap. 
7, T.33.776b). 

12. EAE, BL. wb. A RSS. Saba, AREAL, Bree 
RARE, HARE, RAC... TMK SRI ZEB, BERR. 
(WMCLS, chap. 5, T.38.632a). The quotation states that Ananda [i #, a 
faithful disciple of the Buddha, did not understand the permanent Dharma 
Body. Ananda was traditionally regarded as an advocate of the Tripitaka 
Doctrine and scriptures. 

13. Be Sy HR ih. (Ibid., loc. cit.) 

14. URS A, BAZ HS, BU Sy Sy. PT LANG eR aS, ERE HA), ft FE AK 
BR. BEBE Sy 78 Ay eR EET fe, FALE AR. PUM SY SR, RA 
Th, SPT AS ii. ASR RU Sy OR, HE AR ES, SBS TT. (WMCCLS, chap. 
5, T.38.632a—b). Similar descriptions can be seen in WMCWS, chap. 15, 
Z. 28. 137b. 

15. E.g., in FHHI, chap. 5, T.33.736a; chap. 10, T.33.804b, 805c, 806a. 

16. 438 Bll #4. (WMCLS, chap. 8, T.38.674b). ORT BBA. PA 
un, BI—FR, MARMARA SY, $54. (MHCK, chap. 3, 
T.46.33a). 

17. SCI, chap. 12, T.46.766c. 

18. FHHI, chap. 10, T.33.801c. 

19. FHHI, chap. 3, T.33.709c; chap. 4, T.33.731a; chap. 6, T.33.749b; 
WMCLS, chap. 6, T.38.654a. Cf. section 7 in the preceding chapter. 

20. Mou 1977, p. 1207. 

21. Cf. also FHHI, chap. 2, T.33.704c—705a. 

22. WMCHS, chap. 5, T.38.551b. 

23. Ibid., T.38.550c. 

24. MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.81b. 

25. FHHI, chap. 7, T.33.774a. 

26. For kung-yung, cf. FHHI, chap. 5, T.33.732b. For li-yung, cf. FHHI, 
chap. 1, T.33.683a; MHCK, chap. 1, T.46.2a—b. For yung, cf. FHHI, 
chap. |, T.33.685a, 685b, 686c, 689c—690a; WMCHS, chap. 4, T.38.541c; 
MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.81b. 

27. ime, Hie. SEM, ER. (FHHI, chap. 5, 
T.33.736c). Chih-i is discussing the position of the Perfect Doctrine, the 
fourth point of which is kung-yung. (Ibid., T.33.732b) 

23. AT aR BA, 4287; Sih Pea, 2S. 
(FHHI, chap. 1, T.33.683a). 
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99. Cf. FHHI, chap. 1, T.33.681c—682a. Hurvitz translates yung dis- 
cussed in the fourth part of FHHI as “practical manifestation.” (Hurvitz, 
p. 206) “Function” seems to be more straightforward than “practical 
manifestation” in transmitting the original meaning of yung. 

30. FRWKE, BALE, SWGR, RAL. Bua, RRM 
A, # 27h &. (FHHI, chap. 5, T.33.736c). 

31. Fade (htt. (FHHI, chap. 1, T.33.685a). 

32. FA @ fh. (Ibid., T.33.685b). 

33. SCE FZ, BIR A KA. RFI. BAZ eth. (MHCK, 
chap. 6, T.46.75c). 

34, E.g., T.46.75c, 78a, b, 80a, etc.’ 

35. T.46.75c. 

36. T.46.76a—79a. 

37. MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.75c, 77c, 80a. 

38. SRARKZMED, KAREMES. KR, ME, Bet RE, 
4 As. (Chap. 6, T.46.79c). For the following discussion in this para- 
graph, I am indebted to Inada’s comments on a draft of the present work. 

39. AS BESR4E, HAS AEA. (FHHI, chap. 1, T.33.689c). This is actually 
Chih-i’s criticism of those who favor the Tripitaka Doctrine. It can be 
inferred that, for Chih-i, to function is nothing but saving sentient beings. 

40. SHB, RAS, ZA, EAM, UND, Mae. VAD 
FERAL... ZV R A? KH, HE RE FSIS I A EN a, 
BAH MAHI AR A HIS. HEFT. CE. AB TED, a BRA fe, OE... CBE] 
REGS EMGE, CAGE, CEN BRAD, THT MRK, 
fe 7 A, BEE OR ASE. PS SES Bs BB, APTA, iM oA A fe, 
(3G EH, EMD eR (MHCK, chap. 1, T.46.2a-b). To en- 
hance readability, I did not translate the expressions ju, ch’u, shuang ju-ch’u, 
pu ju-ch’u A. tH. Mf A HA. AS A Ki word for word, but used “‘the method of 
the Four Alternatives” to stand for them. See Chapter V below. 

41. It should be noted that the term chien-li # Yr here, which we trans- 
late as “put into correct places,” is used in an entirely soteriological sense. 
It is difficult to find a good corresponding phrase in English. “Establish” 
and “build up” may be options. However, neither term is adequate. 

42. That is, £134, #& 9%, 42%. These steps are delineated in great detail 
in Chih-i’s elaboration of the bodhisattva’s endeavor to enter the provi- 
sional world (ju-chia) and provide remedies for the sickness of sentient 
beings. Cf. MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.76a—79a. 

43. RASRAA, -SROARRA RRS, EMER, MRE, 
ARB BH. BiB ke, RAK, ARR, Wie. (MHCK, chap. 6, 
T.46.76a). 

44. iq HAE, BK MB. (Ibid., T.46.77a). 

45. ~~ te Ay PAG. AAT, ATT SY ZT, 5 RE, HR 
We BE, URED. TE ASS, ASE A, Zo ane, iM BL Ads 
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2 GAR Kae H. (Ibid., T.46.77c). Here, Chih-i qualifies the bodhisattvas as 
ch’u-chia, which actually means ju-chia, as pointed out above. 

46. Sak, RKB. BRR EL EE. FR eo, BER 
Be AOR, ZORABREEL RE. PARE ARABI, 
» ALE Et AAS SE, TLE, A he, Fe #5 #2 Bl fie HE 
LRARES,. AMAR, Bee, RE A 2S RA SE SE FE HS Boh 
(Ibid., T.46.78c—79a). 

47. Chih-i often mentions the bodhisattvas’ symbolic remedies for the 
diseases of sentient beings. Cf. FHHI, chap. 4, T.33.721b; MHCK, chap. 
5, T.46.56c, 75c, 79c—80a. The example delineated above, which includes 
the three steps, is the most detailed and systematic one in this point. 

48. MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.81c. 

49. For an Indian interpretation of the theory, See Murti, The Central 
Philosophy of Buddhism, pp. 284-287; Nagao, “On the Theory of Buddha- 
body,” The Eastern Buddhist, 6:1 (May 1971), pp. 25-53. For Chih-i’s expli- 
cation of this theory, see FHWC, chap. 9, T.34.128a, 129c. We are not 
in a position to discuss this theory in detail here, but a few words should 
be stated about the translation of the three forms of body. Dharma-kaya 
or fa-shen can naturally be translated as Dharma Body. With regard to 
sambhoga-kaya or pao-shen, and nirmana-kaya or ying-shen, both W.T. de Bary 
and W.E. Soothill associate them with “bliss” and “transformation,” re- 
spectively. (W.T. de Bary, ed., The Buddhist Tradition in India, China and 
Japan, New York: Vintage Books, 1972, p. 196; W.E. Soothill et al., comp., 
A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms, Taiwan: Buddhist Culture Service, 
1971, p. 77) “Bliss” refers to the bliss or reward of the Buddha, while 
“transformation” points to the transformation of sentient beings by the 
Buddha. These are acceptable renderings which our translations follow. 

90. MAB | A dk, BS dE S ZS A. (FHHI, chap. 7, T.33.764c). 

91. Hurvitz has translated pen * as origin in contrast with chi YB, 
“traces.” (Hurvitz, p. 206) We think that such a rendition of pen is also 
applicable in the present context. 

92. 5 2388, HE & & A. (WMCHS, chap. 4, T.38.545b). 

53. iT HES, #¢RE SY. (FHHI, chap. 7, T.33.764c). east tk, HAE 
HE 7S 3 IE FA 2, LE, RE BAE |. (WMCHS, chap. 4, T.38.545b). 

54. UAE, RS RE, OR EU EE — Re KRARSH 
BE, i 45822. (MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.79c). 

55. MHCK, chap.4, T.46.41c, chap. 7, T.46.89a; FHWC, chap. 8, 
T.34.114a; WMCLS, chap. 1, T.38.577b, chap. 2, T.38.590a, chap. 4, 
T.38. 620b, chap. 6, T.38.643c, 646c, chap. 8, T.38.672b, 676c, chap. 9, 
T.38.690a, 691a, chap. 9, T.38.69 1c. 

56. FHHI, chap. 2, T.33.703a; FHWGC, chap. 2, T.34.19b; MHCK, 
chap. 9, T.46.127b; WMCLS, chap. 4, T.38.622a, chap. 7, T.38.661a, 
chap. 9, T.38.688b. 
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57. WMCLS, chap. 10, T.38.702a, chap. 10, T.38.703a; Fa-chieh tz’u-ti 
ch’u-men, chap. 3, T.46.697b. 

58. FHHI, chap. 6, T.33.757b. 

59. MHCK, chap. 4, T.46.37b. 

60. FHWC, chap. 3, T.34.43c. 

61. Hurvitz translates ju-shih #1- as “‘such-like.” (Hurvitz, p. 205) The 
ju-shth is, in fact, a philosophical category. 

62. WES, ELBA, MRS. —. AHA. RTRB TDM, 
MAKE. MABE, BAZ, TOA, SADT K. Lent, 
ye 0 FEME (MHCK, chap. 5, T.46,53a). For a description of the ten 
categories, see Kum§rajiva’s translation of Fa-hua ching, T.9.5c. For an 
extensive explication of the ten categories, see Hurvitz, pp. 280-308. 

63. BR ORLE HH, ABA, HRP ZE. A-OESW OF, 
(EDA SE, Cy BD HE. (MHCK, chap. 3, T.46.3lc). The Eightfold Noble 
Path (Skt., arydstarigo-margah; Ch., pa cheng-tao /\ iE if) was originally taught 
by the Buddha. On one occasion, Chih-i also claims that the Buddha 
Nature is the Self Nature-Pure Mind. (WMCWS. chap.7, Z.27.95 1a) 

64. WMCHS, chap. 4, T.38.541a. 

65. MENS, HEN. MED, TERE, AMAR, AEA. 
DIRE, RAB, HK, HEH). MB 2, R-WD. Me es, 
BA BUA. FRO, BRM. KHL A— ff th. (MHCK, chap. 
5, T.46.53b). We translate i J) and tso {fF as “force” and “action”, re- 
spectively; Hurvitz translates them as “power” and “function” (Hurvitz, 
p. 280). Our renditions are, we think, more faithful to the original mean- 
ings of li and tso. The term ii, or “force,” is closely related to function. 
When force operates, it will initiate function. Since the description of the 
ten categories in the Fa-hua ching is not seen in the Sanskrit text of the 
Saddharma-pundarika-sitra, there is no way of tracing back to the original 
word in order to refine the meaning of li. 

66. It should be noted that Chih-i has in mind two levels of mind: the 
pure and the delusive. The one in question here is the pure Mind. As a 
matter of fact, with regard to the understanding of the Truth in terms of the 
Mind, Chih-i identifies the Buddha Nature with the Mind as delineated 
above. In addition, he straightforwardly identifies the Middle Way as the 
Principle with the Mind. (WMCWS, chap. 7, Z.27.951a). He also articu- 
lates two compound terms, “Middle Way-True Mind” (chung-tao chen- 
hsin 38») (WMCWS, chap. 16, Z.28.148b) and “Middle Way-Self 
Nature-Pure Mind” (chung-tao tzu-hsing ch’ing-ching-hn 438 BEL) 
(WMOWS, chap.20, Z.28.223a), to highlight this identification. However, 
he does not elaborate on these cases. 

67. HARM, UAB. A at, Bae, aA 
3. 3 ASE, OE SRE, A, A , IRR, JP RE 
a) a Oe Or a 
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a7 Se AT, PASE A ERS, ADK BPR Name, RAS 
Aa, HRSt, PHMC. BAWM=M4, —HTAM, MAP, A 
Bh. A=ms, JFAPEARHE, ARR. (FHHI, chap. 2, 
T.33.704c—705a). For further understanding of this delineation, see the 
previous chapter. Cf. also Mou 1977, 748-750. 

68. th (A PE, A BKK. (FHHI, chap. 3, T.33.709c). 

69. FHHI, chap. 3, T.33.714a. 

70. FHHI, chap. 5, T.33.743c. 

71. FHHI, chap. 5, T.33.743a, chap. 8, T.33.783b; WMCHS, chap. 6, 
T.38.558c. 

72. We are not in a position to discuss this doctrine in detail. Cf. I. 
Ogawa, Busshé shisd (YE LAB, (Kyoto: Buneidd, 1982) for an explication of 
this doctrine. 

73. Cf. FHHI, chap. 6, T.33.757b; FH WC, chap. 5, T.34.72a; WMCLS, 
chap. 3, T.38.598c. 

74. (36 PE BI 2 HE. (WMCLS, chap. 8, T.38.681a). 

75. ~&—®, IEPA, FUR ztk, H— Wik. (MHCK, chap. 4, 
T.46.42b). 

76. ABR, Bl A— te. (WMCLS, chap. 9, T.38.684b). The 
same remark is also found in WMCWS, chap. 25, Z.28.306a. 

77. The assertion that the Buddha Nature embraces all dharmas is remi- 
niscent of the expression of hsing-chii #£ A., or Asing pen-chii #E A K., which 
the T’ien-t’ai scholars regarded as representing the major thought of their 
School. As a matter of fact, this expression carrying the message that the 
Buddha Nature embraces all dharmas or entities is not found in Chih-i’s 
major works. (Although hsing-chi does appear in WMCWS, chap. 11, 
Z.28.69a, its message is quite different. There, Chih-i is discussing the 
possibility that greed, hatred and ignorance essentially embrace all Bud- 
dhist dharmas. Hsing £ is used as an adverb, meaning “essentially,” rather 
than a noun to denote the Buddha Nature.) Hsing-chii as such was obviously 
proposed by the T’ien-t’ai advocates after Chih-i, with the intention of 
strengthening the all-embracing nature of the Buddha Nature. It should be 
noted, however, that their understanding of this all-embracing nature may 
not be the same as Chih-i’s. Cf. Kuan-yin-ching-hsiian-i-chi hui-pen A 
KFH3d @ A, chap. 2, Z.55.8la—b. 

78. Cf. his Chin-kang pet 4> (ill $4, T.46.784c. 

79. Incidentally, the passive meaning of the term “embrace’”’ (viz., ‘“pos- 
sessed by”) was originally suggested by Yiin-hua Jan in his comments on 
the draft form of this thesis. Our further studies evidenced that it is a 
significant suggestion. 

80. Mattreya or tz’u means to “bestow happiness,” whereas karuna or pei 
means to “withdraw suffering.”’ In Chih-i’s works, however, they are al- 
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ways used interchangeably. Therefore, we will use compassion to stand for 
iz’u, or pet, or both, if not specified otherwise. 

81. BHR, A BA +. (MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.75c). 

82. Cf. MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.81a. 

83. LAM, BAGH, MRR, PRR... EMME OB. 
(Ibid., loc. cit.) 

84. [HMISMHSS, HAMM. RIS, BR ose RE. 
(FHHI, chap. 8, T.33.783b). 

85. -WRE OPA REM. WKAR DK, KEORRRK 
%&¢ 0 i We. (MHCK, chap. 3, T.46.32a). 

86. FHOMERH, DEAR, MRP, B-DRBH OH, 
Wo BNK FE, CyB HE. (Ibid., T. 46.31c). This description was also quoted in 
note 63. On this occasion Chih-i is introducing the four types of contem- 
plating the Mind from the four Doctrines he classifies. 

87. Cf. MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.8la—c. For a discussion of the “great 
function without limits” cf. section 2 above. 

88. FAAS, SKE, MADR. HEP BZ, PES 
HEPA Ze. S00 EA AK, BRA, KAT fe. (WMCWS, chap. 9, Z. 28. 
16a.) 

89. This evil implication is reminiscent of the T’ien-t’ai idea that the 
Buddha Nature embraces evil (Asing-o #32). Among the works tradition- 
ally attributed to Chih-i, this idea is found only in the Kuan-yin hsiian-i 
(T.34.882c—883a). As this Kuan-yin hsiian-i is not a reliable source for the 
study of Chih-i’s thought (cf. the Introduction of the present work), we are 
not in a position to discuss the idea of hsing-o. Y. Tamura, however, claims 
that this idea can be regarded as representing the thought of Chih-i himself. 
Cf. Tamura, p. 121. 

90. Cf. above the previous chapter, section 9. 

OL. ABER A YE, TBA. (CL, 16:10, T.30.21b). It should be noted 
here that Kuméarajiva’s translation does not completely conform to the 
Sanskrit original. Cf. Karika-P, p. 299; Inada, p. 103. 

92. Inada, p. 158. na samsdarasya nirvanatkim cidasti vifesanam, na nirvanasya 
Samsaratkim cidasti visesanam. (Karika-P, p. 535) Cf. Kuméarajiva’s ren- 
dition ae Sa ttt, RA > Bl, HEE, ThE HI. (CL, 25:19, 
T.30.36a). 

93. Inada, p. 158. nirvdnasya ca_ya kotth samsarasya ca, na tayorantaram kim 
citsusitksmamapi vidyate. (Karika-P, p. 535) Cf. Kumarajiva’s rendition @ # 
ZAHER, RE IBR, We BR, Ee = BI. (CL, 25:20, T.30.36a). 

94. For our detailed discussion of the Middle Way and Emptiness of the 
Madhyamika, see Chapter II above. 

95. FHHI, chap. 8, T. 33. 783b. 


96. HA KRA BB, LIMP E, UURA RAN, RHE, EAE 
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t,. (WMCWS, chap. 4, Z.27.905b). TF ibis, Bae, KATIE th. 
(WMCWS, chap. 4, Z.27.913a). pei, AwereR, SEMAKAH. 
(WMCWS, chap. 13, Z.28.97a). fA PSH, BIE BE, BIE A AR. 
(WMCWS, chap. 23, Z.28.273b). 2M OG ILA. lo, EHS, 
ARIE, MBE, BB. (WMCWS, chap. 25, Z.28.316b—317a). 

97. Cf. note 66 in this chapter. 

98. Cf. note 66 in this chapter. 


Notes to Chapter Five 


1. Robinson 1967, pp. 50-58; Robinson 1957, pp. 301-303; Kajiyama, 
pp. 82-84, pp. 115-120; Ramanan, pp. 160-170; R. Pandeya, “The Logic 
of Catuskoti and Indescribability”, in his Jndian Studies in Philosophy, Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1977, pp. 89-103; S.S. Chakravarti, ““The Mad- 
hyamika Catuskoti or Tetralemma”, Journal of Indian Philosophy, 8 (1980), 
pp. 303-306; Yu-kwan NG, “The Arguments of Nagarjuna in the light of 
Modern Logic,”’ Journal of Indian Philosophy, 15 (1987), pp. 363-384. 

2. Inada, p. 115. sarvam tathyam na vd tathyam tathyam catathyameva ca, 
naivatathyam naiva tathyametadbuddhanusasanam. (Karika-P, P. 369) Cf. Kuma- 
rajiva’s rendition — 9) IER, MK ARE, JEP SE SER, EH AM. (CL, 
18:8, T.30.24a). 

3. According to the Sanskrit original and Kumirajiva’s translation, the 
subject of all four alternatives is the same: “everything” (Skt., sarvam; Ch., 
i-ch’teh —-1J]). This verse is also quoted in the TCTL a number of times, 
with slight changes. For instance, —4)#{—WdER, R-W HAIER, —D) 
IERIE, EG ZAM (T.25.61b), and —W aK, — ieee, 
wa TE FOO iit, JE FR ORE We (T.25.338c). In these two quotations, it is clearly 
shown that “everything” is the subject throughout the four alternatives. 
Robinson, however, takes the subject of the third alternative to be “‘some- 
thing.” (Robinson 1957, p. 303; Robinson 1967, p. 57) His understanding 
of this rendering is questionable. 

4. Inada, p. 115. dtmetyapi prajftapitamanatmetyapi desitam, buddhairnatma na 
candtma kaSscidityapi desitam. (Karika-P, p. 355) For the Chinese text please see 
the following footnote. 

5. AUR ECREAR, BURRCMEAR, TRUEST, MARIRIER. (CL, 18:6, 
T.30.24a). 

6. BANE AR, JEARAE SEAR, IRAE IEA ALR, INFEAR Ac WE JE 
ASE i. (T.25.97b). The Arabic numerals have been added by us for the 
sake of clarity. 

7. Ibid., loc. cit. 

8. Robinson 1967, p. 56 

9. AREA, PERREA, SERRE, RR-WH, RR -WA 
®,.... (T.30.25a). 

10. Robinson 1967, p. 56. 
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11. Cf. the above section for the verse. 

12. Po-je-teng lun-shih, chap. 11, T.30.106c. 

13. Robinson 1967, p. 56. 

14. Kajiyama, p. 117. 

15. Ibid. 

16. ASMA BSRAR, Kime, RRA, DAR. B-AAN 
AE, HRM, MISA IE, BEANO, RH ik, WAR. Sa 
K, KAKA. ETABRE, KR-DEGRR ED WK, TRRALR, 
fE MIE RIE B. (Chap. 11, T.30.108a). 

17. Inada, p. 39. na svato napi parato na duabhyam napyahetutah, utpannd jatu 
vidyante bhavah kvacana ke cana. (Kanka-P, p. 12) Cf. Kumarajiva’s rendition 
TEA BE, AREA, THE EA, BMA. (CL, 1:1, T.30.2b). 
The same verse also appears elsewhere in the Karika. (Karika-P, p. 421; 
CL, 21:12, T.30.28c) Incidentally, the verse has been quoted in the 
TCTL, with slight modifications Ai... JEEL(E, SEGRE, SESE IE, JEM 
Ai. (Chap. 6, T.25.104b). 

18. T.30.2b. 

19. AAAS, BORA ARE, DRA... RRM. fe? 
AA BCA TH. BARGE AA, DANCE EAE. SEE AI 5: AE. hE. 
Aim Ae ys, EMH, EA. SEA fe RR. (Ibid). 

20. REPRA. AER, TAL. BERR, HED. MUKA 
AEA fh PE. fh PEW fh, aN Ae A HE. (Ibid). 

21. Ibid. 

22. Kulapahana, p. 28. 

23. Inada, p. 157. param nirodhadbhagavan bhavatityeva nohyate, na bhavatyu- 
bhayam ceti nobhayam ceti nohyate. (Karika-P, p. 534) Cf. Kumiarajiva’s 
rendition URRE Kk, Fa ARR, KAR, IFA RIEM. (CL, 25:17, 
T.30.35c). 

24. Inada, p. 157. tisthamdno ’pi bhagavan bhavatityeva nohyate, na bhavatyu- 
bhayam ceti nobhayam ceti nohyate. (Kanika-P, p. 534) Cf. Kumarajiva’s 
rendition 903K FAZER, AB AR, BR, IFA RIM. (CL, 25:18, 
T.30.35c). 

25. Sprung 1979, p. 7. 

26. For an enumeration of the negative of the Four Alternatives, cf. my 
article ‘““The Arguments of Nagarjuna in the Light of Modern Logic,” op. 
cit. 

27. RADE, RHE, PIR. FIBRE. TESA, TEAR, 
A383 84, AB SIEB IER (TCTL, chap. 55, T.25.448b). Based on 
Kumarajiva, perhaps it is more appropriate to render B23, HA 
42 HA, 7S BT HX the first sentence as: ““The meaning of ultimate Emptiness 
consists in the nature of being devoid of definite forms and should not be 
clung to.” 

28. For example, chap. 2, T.25.74c—75a; chap. 7, T.25.110a. In the 
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former case, the Four Alternatives is employed to present fourteen difficult 
questions to which the author gives no response, remarking that these have 
nothing to do with the Truth. In the latter case, four kinds of views are 
raised through the Four Alternatives. They are all false views, and it follows 
that the Four Alternatives is irrelevant to the Truth. 

29. They are mentioned, for instance, in the Chinese version of the 
Samyutta-nikaya, the Cha a-han ching ¥£ {| & #6, chap. 13, T.2.86a. 

30. Cf. notes 2 and 17 above. 

31. It is said that, before Chih-i, a person revered as Fu Ta-shi (@ A+ 
in the Chinese Buddhist circle had composed a short poem in which the 
issues of the Four Alternatives and No-origination were touched on. Cf. 
Chan-jan, Chih-kuan i-li || #43 Gi) ,T.46.452c. Cf. also T. And6, Tendai shogu 
shisé ron, p. 26. Fu Ta-shi was a vague personality, and the poem ascribed 
to him is too brief to reveal what the issues of the Four Alternatives and 
No-origination are exactly about. 

32. E.g., SCI (T.46.729a—730a, 731c—732a, 747a, 751c, 760a); FHHI 
(T.33.682b—c, 687a, 782b, 784a—790b). It is also mentioned in MHCK 
(T.46.20c—2la, with the third alternative lacking, 53c)}; WMCHS 
(T.38.520c, 528b, 557b—558b); WMCLS (T.38.695a). On these occasions, 
the Four Alternatives is taken as conducive to the realization of the Truth. 

33. E.g., MHCK (T.46.4c, 8a, 21c—22a, 29a, 46c, 54a—b, 54c, 63c— 
64b, 70b, 82a, 82b—c, 111b, 127b). It is also mentioned in WMCHS 
(T.38.525a—b, 526c, 528b, 550a); WMCLS (T.38.564a, 638c—639a); 
FHHI (T.33.696a—b, 699c); Fa-chieh tz’u-ti ch’u-men (T.46.691b). On these 
occasions, the negative of the Four Alternatives is regarded as the method 
through which the Truth can be approached. 

34. For details, cf. FHHI, chap. 8, T.33.784a—785b; SCI, chap. 8, 
T.46.747a; chap. 9, T.46.751c. 

35. KA IK, RAI SRA, WERE, PAA. 
FER, HEM RESON. SHARMA, BE bc AA BAA, HBS, 
BU fe On FON 7S BE SP. SIE FEE AN AE, BS Ay SESE HE, MASSES IE 
Pd, WEIR, ASH ZA, BARBIE. (WMCLS, chap. 9, T.38.695a). 

36. SCI, chap. 4, T.46.731c. 

37. SCI, chap. 3, T.46.729a. 

38. Sh= eM, LRSM, SKE, KHOMAM. ROM, -—#8 
PY, S25 PA, = aA KBPS, PSEA SESSPY (SCI, chap. 4, T.46.731c). 

39. PUR & AAPOR, HERG ASH, ERI, WARE, SLE RMAOPY, 
HERG AGH, Tm mS AP. OPA A, MARRS 
PU. a PS PES ASE, ii a te & FD SPY. PE BBA 
SH, Ti aes 3s & FB SE Ay JE ZS PI th. (SCI, chap. 4, T.46.731c—732a). 

40. SRR, #RA-H, BRET. -4, =. BRE 
PY, lA fa 2 BE. =, BPP, MAH ZBe (SCI, cahp. 3, 
T.46.730a). 
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41. SCI, chap. 3, T.46.730a—b. 

42. =RARSRBR, ~RAR=F SM, SEARLAKRMUMR, Hh 
R=ARIEMSR, RMR. FA SIE tk. (FHHI, chap. 1, 
T.33.682b-—c). 

43. [POP] +e eb & St. (FHHI, chap. 9, T.33.791a). This is a conclu- 
sion Chih-i arrived at after discussing in great detail the issue of penetration 
into the Truth through the four doors. Cf. FHHI, chap. 9, T.33.784a— 
790b. 

44. RM MAIER, WSS SARAH. (FHHI, chap. 8, 
T.33.784a). 

45. POI, EAGE, BA at... (RA i] PBEM, BUSES. 
AR AY LAPS FB, BIE BS, JEL ak sa. (MHCK, chap. 3, T.46.22a). Chih-i 
is discussing here the relationship between the relative and absolute cessa- 
tion and contemplation. 

46. This cautious evaluation of the Four Alternatives is seen in Chih-i’s 
discussion of the supreme Meaning (Skt., siddhdnta; Ch., hsi-t’an #& #8), which 
refers to the Truth or shih-hsiang. Chih-i divides this supreme Meaning into 
the unspeakable and speakable. With regard to the speakable one, he enu- 
merates the four alternatives and concludes that all of them are conducive 
to the understanding of the Truth. #—-#R*W#, 4 —f: —. AAR =, 
Ts... OURS, DE, OTK, -DHKAHKTR, —DHRIETR, 
th ate > Be fq. (FHHI, chap. 1, T.33.687a). 

47. GEMS, MEBK. DREHER, MARK... BE 
BS #EIJER IER, EBB RM. (FHWC, chap. 10, T.34.141b). 

48. MER AA, BOG ee hE, BO a PE AR 
Re RRA REAR SAGER Ss, BR Mam, Mae? SLA 
ASR. ER, RR, OPRRAS. PR, URE RRE 
(MHCK, chap. 3, T.46.29a—b). 

49. The expression ‘mutual dependence,” or Asiang-yu #4, sounds 
somewhat unnatural in the context in question. Chih-i assoicates self- 
origination with “knowledge of the self as its object,” or tzu-ching chth 
4 449. He should associate other-origination with “knowledge of the 
other as its object,” or @a-ching chih (hte, rather than “knowledge of 
mutual dependence as its object,” or Asiang-yu-ching chih #4 th 4%. Accord- 
ingly, it seems possible and indeed better to take Asiang-yu as ?a fit, or 
“other.” 

50. PUK, BRE ? CBE ? HH RE PB RRA, RAR, Lb 
A, BRE, BRE, ARAB BRES, BML, SRA, & 
FAAS BY, PS Ay HE OK, BK SE OK ME... EEA. (MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.70b). 

SL KORDA, Wit. BREA, BRE, MHD, EREK 
(MHCK, chap. 1, T.46.8a). 

52. ade, ERE, REE, ROSE, MRI TE. BER AGE. fh, 
$e WE sk. (Ibid., loc. cit.) 
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53. MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.81c—82c. This threefold process is one of the 
most complicated examples in which Chih-i employs the negative of the 
Four Alternatives to reveal the Truth. It is far beyond the scope of this 
thesis to elaborate this process. For a delineation and elaboration of this 
process, cf. T’ang, pp.1 168-1170. 

54. Kuan-hsin lun, T.46.586a. 

55. For this verse, cf. Karika-P, p. 11; CL, chap. 1, T.30.1b; Inada, p. 39. 
It has been discussed in Chapters II and III above. 

56. Cf. Chapter ITI, section 5 and note 46. 

57, This argument is mostly found in the MHCK, e.g., chap. 1, T.46.8a; 
chap. 5, T.46.54b; chap. 5, T.46.63c—64b; chap. 6, T.46.70b. In MHCK, 
chap. 5, T.46.63c—64b, this argument is articulated in a very subtle and 
detailed manner. 

58. MHCK, chap. 5, T.46.49a—b. For a detailed denotation of the 
five aggregates, eighteen realms and twelve entrances, cf. H. Nakamura, 
Bukkyogo daijiten {1,832 *~ # $2, vol. I, Tokyo: Shoseki, 1975, 355a, 660c, 
657c. 

59. LRA, RRM. SKBR, AKER, UKRBK. SRELE 
R, BRET, BE SOR, (AR, Both. (MHCK, chap. 5, 
T.46.52a—b). Here, chang %, ch’ih R and ¢s’un x} are units of length. A 
chang is ten ch’ths, and a ch’th is ten ¢s’uns. A ts’un is about the size of one inch 
or three centimeters. 

60. The practical significance of the emphasis of the mind in the employ- 
ment of the negative of the Four Alternatives has also been pointed out by 
Chun-i T’ang. However, he does not elaborate the significance. Cf. T’ang, 
p. 1159. 

61. [AeA] ANE REE, ANE ELIZA, AOE OR EE, HE 
Dic 4, PEAR A GE fh, AN ESE ELI. AIR RE. fh 
REC, fe 740 RELI . ... EES KG BL. (WMCHS, chap. 5, 
T.38.550a). 

62. Cf. the above section as well as notes 50 and 52. 


Notes to Chapter Six 


1. Chih-i explicitly relates his Threefold Contemplation to the Karika in 
two places: MHCK, chap. 3, T.46.25b; chap. 5, T.46.55b. When he men- 
tions the Karikd, he particularly refers to the verse titled by the T’ien-t’ai 
tradition as the “‘verse of the Threefold Truth” (San-ti chieh = 318). In this 
verse, the concepts of Emptiness, Provisional Name and Middle Way are 
given. Cf. CL, 24:18, T.30.33b; Karika-P, p.503. Cf. also Chapter -II.7 
above. Chih-i’s point is that this verse is expressive of the Threefold Con- 
templation. However, he claims elsewhere that the name of the Threefold 
Contemplation comes from the sitra, Pu-sa-ying-lo-pen-yeh ching (EB 
ARE. (WMCHS, chap. 2, T.38.525c) This sutra is, according to Sat, a 
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forgery composed in China rather than in India. (Satd, pp. 699-703) Sat 
also points out that the establishment of this sitra was under the influence 
of CL, i.e., the Ka@rika. (Ibid., pp. 702-703) It should also be noted that the 
Threefold Contemplation has been related to Fu Tai-shi (@~--, who com- 
posed a poem in which the Threefold Contemplation is mentioned. (Cf. 
Chan-jan, Chih-kuan 1-li |} AA, T.46.452c. Cf. also Saté, pp. 717-718 
and T. Ando, Tendai shogu shisé ron, pp. 26-27). However, despite the fact 
that the name “Threefold Contemplation” appears in Fu Ta-shih’s poem, 
there is no sign as to what this Threefold Contemplation denotes. More- 
over, Fu Ta-shih was a vague personality in Chinese Buddhist circles. In 
view of these two points, we do not think that a rigid relationship between 
Chih-i and Fu Ta-shih, with regard to the issue of Threefold Contempla- 
tion, can be acknowledged. 

9. Inada, p. 134. Sinyamiti na vaktavyamasiinyamiti vd bhavet, ubhayam nobha- 
yam ceti prajfaptyartham tu kathyate. (Karika-P, p. 444) Cf. Kumiarajiva’s 
rendition 23 Al 7 a] Ht, JEZEAN AT MH, HEAP R, ALMBRAR. (CL, 22:11, 
T.30.30b). 

3 Cf. Monier Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Delhi, 
Patna, Varanasi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1974, p. 659. 

4. Sprung 1979, p. 17. Sprung also expresses his understanding of Provi- 
sional Name elsewhere, Sprung 1977, pp. 245-246, for example. 

5. Matilal, p. 150. 

6. HRMS, BAR. (TCTL, chap. 81, T.25.630b) It should be noted 
that Provisional Name in Chinese, chia ming (44, remains unchanged in its 
verb form. 

7. #39, B4ASBhS. (TCTL, chap. 80, T.25.622a). 

8. HEMS, B4BH. (TCTL, chap. 80, T.25.622b). Cp. Ramanan’s 
freer and more detailed rendition: “All the necessary causal factors gather 
together and hence, depending on this togetherness, there comes into being 
the state called old-age.” (Ramanan, p. 244) 

9. LKBARKH. PHRASERBHM, MRA. (TCTL, chap. 
31, T.25.289a). 

10. anda 2 MS KH, RBH. (TCTL, chap. 89, T.25.69la). 

ll. BAAS, MMA. BR MOH. ARAK, BAM. HH TA 
PARE A, HE DK A HE. (TCTL, chap. 12, T.25.147c). Our 
translation is made in reference to Ramanan’s. Cf. Ramanan, p. 83. 

12. TCTL, chap. 61, T.25.495b. Cp. Ramanan, p. 87. 

13. (AMBIT RA, 1eRAERM.... SEM -DERA, RIE 
PEED MUM - DEAR A, FRM BREE OK. 
(TCTL, chap. 55, T.25.453a). 

14. ABR, if tHE WA. This idea appears in the Chinese transla- 
tion of the Pancavimsatisahasrika-prajndpdramita-sitra, of which the TCTL is 
the commentary. Cf. TCTL, chap. 55, T.25.452a, 
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15. DRAW, RMS UREA R, W-AMSHB.... B= A 
—, B—Bl=, Aa] BR. (MHCK, chap. 3, T.46.25b). 

16. —D=BM R=, WR BA= IR. (MHCK, chap. 3, T.46.26b). 

17. FR ZEA, FBR, B-DK.—-AZER, “BAR. (WMCHS, 
chap. 2, T. 38. 525c). 

18. WHCHS, chap. 2, T.38.525c. 

19. S@ tm de 2%. (Ibid., T.38.525b). 

20. MHCK, chap. 5, T.46.63b. 

21. 3 RIABA, BL ABA, % 2 #1. (MHCK, chap. 5, T.46.56c). 

22. HEME RAB IL, Mine iB. (MHCK, chap. 1, T.46.1c—2a). 
“Cessation” (chth |L) and “contemplation” are often enumerated together 
in Chih-i’s works as the two practical methods through which to attain the 
Truth. Indeed, the MHCK is named after these two methods. We do not 
particularly delineate cessation in the present work, because, with regard to 
this method, there is no close connection witnessed between Chih-i and 
Madhyamika. 

23. HUMES, NERS. SHEA, CREAMS, WCRATH 
Zs. ELE RA, ABR, OR... PRA, SERRA 
if AeA mR Eo ZE oO, wR RAZ, RK RI, eR, BO 
EE LEAR SE. (WMCLS, chap. 8, T.38.672b). BL) Fm HK, I 
EBLE OH. HEA, FAR BY RAR, KER Sh. is 4, eS a 
z fe th. (WMCHS, chap. 2, T.38.525c). 

24. [Fe] ib Bl, MEH A FE, MAE, MEAS. IRE ik, WEA 
JEILIEASE, HAA BL. PUK IK GR, BB. (MHCK, chap. 3, 
T.46.23c—24a). 

25. Hurvitz, p. 315. 

26. K. Tamaki, Shin hasoku no tenkai, Tokyo: Sankibo-busshorin, 1961. 
“Introduction”’ (English version), p. 11. 

27. W.T. de Bary, ed., The Buddhist Tradition in India, China and Japan, 
New Yrok: Vintage Books, 1972, p. 165. 

28. Chung-yuan Chang, Original Teachings of Ch’an Buddhism, New York: 
Vintage Books, 1971, pp. 12, 39. 

29. Ibid., loc. cit. 

30. FFRA=#, i #A=B, AKA=#. (MHCK, chap. 5, T.46.55c). 

31. E.g., FHHI, chap. 9, T.33.789c; MHCK, chap. 3, T.46.26b, 28c; 
FHWG, chap. 2, T.34.22c. It is extremely difficult to translate these three 
sorts of wisdom (chih #) into another language literally. In order to avoid 
misunderstandings, we do not venture a translation. Chih-i acknowledges 
that the Threefold Wisdom in the present context comes from the TCTL 
(SCI, chap. 1, T.46.723c), and we do find that its three components are 
discussed there (TCTL, chap. 27, T.25.258c—259b). However, because of 
the ambiguity in its discussion, it is not easy to decide what the exact 
denotations of these three components might be. For further discussion of 
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the Threefold Wisdom, Cf. Swanson, p.116; pp. 276-277, note 5. Swanson, 
however, does not render the i-ch’ieh-chung chih as the wisdom of both uni- 
versality and particularity. He renders it as universal wisdom, to which we 
refer the 7-ch’teh chth. 

32. PH=. HBAD, ZO HR. CSAR, ATA. —HAA ie, 
BAe, £RoM, DORM, BRRABBER, APES Aw. 
(MHCK, chap. 3, T.46.24b). Cp. Swanson’s rendition and explanations 
with ours. (Swanson, pp. 118-120) For a discussion of the Threefold Com- 
templation in connection with the HCK, cf. Nitta, pp. 317-320. 

33. REM, BRAABLS, SHAE, EMA, Kae. 
(Ibid., loc. cit.) ' 

34. KEARSE SOR, EAD, ABST, ABTA Bae 
ALR, WHER, HOWE, RSS. 7A, MES, Ka AR. 
BREE SURE Sth. RRA, TAK, BARK. R-TR-, KS 
7A (SU, RA Gk, RAH, RMS, mS FS. (MHCK, 
chap. 3, T.46.24c). 

35. ABR, ESET, LRES, EVAR SRB, EA—TR. 
SAGA, GORE. KRSELORR, HRABBER. ROBAS, RRA 
(i, EMEA. ABE, HE OR — M. (Ibid., loc. cit.) It should be noted 
that Chih-i here refers the Provisional to samsard or the life-death cycle. He 
obviously sees the Provisional to be the empirical world, and his tendency 
to substantiate the Provisional is very clear. It is important to note that the 
description of the Threefold Contemplation appears quite often in Chih-i’s 
works. What we quoted from the MHCK is most concise, but cf. WHCHS, 
chap. 2, T.38.524c-532a; FHWC, chap. 8, T.34.110c-Illa for more 
details. 

36. Cf. note 34. 

37. $-k#-WK, PRARMEK, SEA, BR. 6-WAM— 
MRED, SM. SIE H, EPR. -S—-OS, MR, 
hin AR ZS, ZS Blt. — BR, eS AN, th. Pe, 
fe ZS (BRT AN, MR BA th. BD cp aa AT a AS FT SB R—-L = BW. (MHCK, chap. 
5, T.46.55b). This i-hsin san-kuan is elsewhere reversed as san-kuan i-hsin 
=@— 0 (eg., MHCK, chap. 9, T.46.131b), without any change in 
meaning. 

38. WMCLS, chap. 7, T.38.661c—662a. (3 Li — BE 4H, fH -O Ff. (Ibid., 
T.38.662a). 

39. =HAE, RE—O. PHAR, WKAR, SimaH, RE-L. Bl 
AS BIBI, to— FBS, iis =A. (MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.84c—85a). A few 
words should be given to explain the translation of the term éao-li 34 #8 in 
the quotation above. It is difficult to find a straightforward rendition for 
this term. In the A New Practical Chinese-English Dictionary edited by Shih- 
ch’iu Liang, the renditions given for this term are “reason,” “rationality,” 
the “right way,” and the “proper way.” (p. 1112) None of them is good 
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enough. In the context in question, Chih-i contrasts tao-li with hstang-mao 
#93 or features of the three Truths, viz., Emptiness, the Provisional and 
the Middle Way. Hsiang-mao tends to denote what appears to be and is 
therefore external, while tao-li signifies the internal and true nature or prin- 
ciple of something. Therefore, we translate fao-li as “true principle.” It 
should also be pointed out that in the expression i-hsin San-kuan, or Three- 
fold Contemplation in one single Mind, the term hsin may denote either 
the pure Mind or the delusive mind. If it denotes the pure Mind, this pure 
Mind will be the acting subject in the epistemic aspect of the Contempla- 
tion, and consequently the origin of the Threefold Wisdom (cf. the previous 
section). In this context, the expression in question means that the pure 
Mind by itself can realize Emptiness, the Provisional and the Middle Way 
simultaneously. However, if hsin stands for the delusive mind, this delusive 
mind will be the object acted on in the epistemic aspect of the Contempla- 
tion. It is not different from the so-called nien 4, or “Gntention,” which 
usually appears delusive in our daily life. In this context, i-hsin san-kuan 
means that the mind or intention, though tending to be delusive, is contem- 
plated as being in the nature of Emptiness, Provisionality and the Middle 
Way simultaneously. This interpretation by all means presupposes an act- 
ing or contemplating subject, whether it be titled the pure or impure Mind. 
As for the phrase chi-k’ung chi-chia chi-chung, it makes equal sense in either 
context of the i-hsin san-kuan. In the former context, the phrase reveals the 
simultaneous illumination of Emptiness, the Provisional and the Middle 
Way by the pure Mind; in the latter context, the phrase signifies that the 
delusive mind is penetrated and its nature as Emptiness, Provisionality and 
Middle Way is realized simultaneously. In Chih-i’s works, the former con- 
text seems more dominant. In our study we will focus on this context, in 
which hsin is construed as the pure Mind. 

40. This is evidenced by the observation that the phrase chi-k’ung chi-chia 
chi-chung appears extremely often in Chih-i’s most important works. For 
instance, it appears 13 times in the FHHI (T.33.692c, 695b, 714a, 721b, 
726a, 733a, 739a, 736b, 777b, 781a, 781b, 789c, 811b); 18 times in the 
MHCK (T.46.7b, 8c, 25b, 3lc, 41b, 67b, 84b, 85a, 87b, 88b, 88c, 95b, 99c, 
100a, 100c, 128b, 130c, 131b); and 4 times in the FHWC (T.34.4c, 5a, 17a, 
25a). It is important to note here that this phrase appears only in Chih-i’s 
works established in his later period, such as the FHHI, MHCK, FHWC, 
WMCHS and WMCLS. This fact shows that the idea of the simultaneous 
Threefold Contemplation was not developed until Chih-i’s thought became 
mature. In the works established in Chih-i’s early period, the simultaneity 
of the realization of the Threefold Contemplation is not mentioned. With 
regard to the object of the Threefold Contemplation, i.e., the Threefold 
Truth, cf. Nitta, pp. 497-512 for a detailed delineation. Nitta’s delineation 
is made with reference to the FHHI, MHCK and FHWC. 
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41. —RANSHM RAP... Rms, DER RAAB 
th. WE BH BIS eR. (FHHI, chap. 8, T.33.781b). 

42. WMCLS, chap. 7, T.38.661c—662a. 

43. RHR, RERB, BRRR, RMA B, BAAR). (MHCK, 
chap. 3, T.46.25b). 

44, ORD SE HEB hs 4a. (FHHI, chap. 3, T.33.714a). 

45. Tamura, p. 79. The English translation from the Japanese original is 
mine. 

46. 23 BH). A. 4a. A. (MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.85b). 

47. For more delineation about shuang-che and shuang-chao, cf. section 5 
above. , 

48. RAD, EBRAKBRH. K, MOAR, SEBS. Pair 
i, UE BURA, AR. ARH, BRACE, KAES, MERE. 
(WMCLS, chap. 3, T.38.597b). 

49. HEALER, © ABH, (EAVES. (Ibid., T.38.597a~b). Similar re- 
marks in note 48 and here are also found in the WMCWS, chap. 9, 
Z.28.19a. 

50. WMCLS, chap. 3, T.38.597a. 

51. Ibid., loc. cit. 

52. For instance, FHHI, chap. 1, T.33.682c; MHCK, chap. 5, T.46.67b. 
In the former case, Chih-i says, “It is stated in the Chung-lun [i.e., the 
Karika] that the dharmas originating from major and subsidiary causes are 
Emptiness, the Provisional and the Middle Way simultaneously.” =} if¢ 
Z: BRA, BD BD aD. 

53. PBK: AEMEK RHRMES, KMAAM. HASRA, MA 
(Hit, REP, MPPRA-A eM ee, R=m2e. 
(SCI, chap. 2, T.46.728a). The same description is also seen in WMCHS, 
chap. 3, T.38.535a. Transcendent Truth (chen-ti Ba) can be otherwise 
termed “absolute Truth,” and conventional Truth (su-t (§ #7) “relative 
Truth.” The last sentence in this description also accounts for the title “the 
verse of the Threefold Truth.” 

54. ARATE, RRA, REA KL. MASK, WKS th. DS 
Eh 3, BULA, SHE ALE. (WMCLS, chap. 3, T.38.597a). A simi- 
lar remark is also found in the WMCWS, chap. 9, Z.28.18a. 

55. For instance, FHHI, T.33.682c, 695c, 758a; MHCK, T.46.1b—c, 
5c—6a, 7a, 28b, 31b; FHWC, T.34.3a, 4a; SCI, T.46.724a, 727b, 728a, 
728b; WMCHS, T.38.525a; WMCLS, T.38.597a—b. 

56. Cf. note 53. 

57. We have made a detailed analysis of the Sanskrit original of the verse 
of the Threefold Truth earlier. Cf. Chapter II.7 above. 

58. It should be noted cautiously that Chih-i is less to blame than 
Kuméarajiva for the misinterpretation of the verse. In the latter’s Chinese 
translation of the verse, Emptiness, the Provisional Name and the Middle 
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Way are treated as equal predicates of Dependent Origination. It is natural 
for Chih-i to take a parallel view of these three concepts and see them as 
expressive of three Truths, in view of the Truth nature ascribed to Empti- 
ness. From this misinterpretation, it is also shown that Chih-i did not con- 
sult the Sanskrit original of the verse, but got to know the Madhyamika via 
Kumfrajiva’s translations. Chih-i probably did not know Sanskrit. 

59. With regard to the relationship between Nagarjuna’s thought—the 
thought revealed in the Threefold Truth verse in particular—and Chih-i’s 
threefold structure shown in his Threefold Contemplation and Threefold 
Truth, Swanson holds a view quite different from ours. He favors a posi- 
tive and close relationship between Chih-i and Nagarjuna in this matter, 
divulging that the threefold structure is already implicit in the Karika 
(Swanson, pp. 14-15) and claiming that Chih-i’s interpretation is a Chi- 
nese attempt to search out the meaning of the verse to make Madhyamika 
philosophy intelligible (Ibid., p. 8). In view of our studies and arguments 
shown above, we would tend to emphasize Chih-i’s difference from Nagar- 
juna, rather than his similarity. This difference does not necessarily mean a 
deviation. 


Notes to Chapter Seven 


1. Cf. below for the details of these assertions. 

2. The practical importance of this identification in Buddhism is obvi- 
ous. There was, in fact, hardly a Mahayana Buddhist school that could 
deny such an identification. Inada has remarked that the understanding of 
this relationship is the constant challenge and the most profound feature of 
the Mahayana Buddhist philosophy. (Inada, p. 12) 

3. Yin-shun has also spoken of the Twofold Truth in methodological 
terms. He says that the doctrine of the Twofold Truth is the basic method 
in leading sentient beings from ignorance to enlightenment. (Chung-kuan 
chin-lun. Taipei: Hui-jih Chiang-t’ang, 1971, p. 205) The doctrine of the 
Twofold Truth in this context mainly denotes that of the Madhyamika, 
which preaches the non-difference of the Truth of Emptiness and the world 
of conventionality. 

4. Inada, p. 158. The Sanskrit original of these verses has been given in 
Chapter IV. 7. 

5. Cf. Chapter IV. 8 and note 91 above. 

6. Inada, p. 156. ya djavamjavibhava upadaya pratitya va, so * pratitydnupadaya 
mrvdnamupadisyate. (Karika-P, p. 529) Cf. Kumi§rajiva’s rendition $ * 
BRE, OER EP; AN AAR, ZBSER. (CL, 25:9, T.30.35b). Cp. 
Matilal, p. 156. 

7. Murti, The Central Philosophy of Buddhism. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1955, p. 274. 

8. Sprung 1979, pp. 19, 260. 
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9. E. Conze, Buddhist Wisdom Books. London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd. 1958, p. 81. 

10. For an extensive elaboration of this identification, see ibid., pp. 81— 
85. 

11. It should be noted that Tibetan sources also mention the relation- 
ship between Emptiness and form. In a delineation that Emptiness and 
form do not differ from each other, Vimalamitra remarks that there is no 
respective external entity (bahyartha) of form and Emptiness. That is to say, 
Emptiness is not external to form, and vice versa. Cf. A. Wayman, “‘Secret of 
the Heart Sutra,” in L. Lancaster, ed., Prajtapdramita and Related Systems. 
Berkeley Buddhist Studies Series. Printed in Korea, 1977, p. 143. (Wayman 
renders Sinyatd as “‘voidness,” rather than “Emptiness.”) That Emptiness 
and form are not external to each other means that there is no Emptiness 
apart from form, and there is no form apart from Emptiness. That there is 
no Emptiness apart from form may bear the practical implication that 
Emptiness can be realized only in form, whose realm is precisely that of 
Emptiness. The consequence is the identification of Emptiness and form in 
terms of sharing the same realm. 

12. PASH: BME, SMBH... AR, RA. att 
HK: GRR, HMTRES, ERR, —RRARK. 
(T.25.198a). 

13. Inada, p. 146. dve satye samupasritya buddhanam dharmadesana, loka- 
samurtisatyam ca satyam ca paramarthatah. (Karika-P, p. 492) Cf. Kumarajiva’s 
rendition 4k —#i, BRA BR, — Lik aw, — HS — Beas. (CL, 24:8, 
T.30.32c). 

14. Inada, p. 146. ye ’nayorna vijananti vibhagam satyayordvayoh, te tattvam 
na vijananti gambhiram buddhasasane. (Karika-P, p. 494) Cf. Kumiarajiva’s 
rendition A AKE40, FB — HH, UF RK, RMA RK. (CL, 24:9, 
T.30.32c). 

15. Cf, for instance, M. Sprung, ed., The Problems of Two Truths in 
Buddhism and Vedanta. Dordrecht: D. Reidel, 1973; T.R.V. Murti, The 
Central Philosophy of Buddhism, pp. 228-255; Kajiyama, pp. 130—136; 
Ruegg, pp. 42-47; Kalupahana, pp. 67-70, 331-335. 

16. Matilal, p. 153. 

17. Inada, p. 146. vyavahdramanasritya paramartho na desyate, paramartha- 
mandgamya nirvanam nadhigamyate. (Karika-P, p. 494) Cf. Kuméarajiva’s 
rendition #70tk (848, AAS — Bs DAB—H, MAG ER. (CL, 24:10, 
T.30.33a). 

18, T.32.14a. 

19. T.30.33a. 

20. Kajiyama, p. 131. 

21. H. Ui, Ui Hakuju chisaku senshi, Vol. 4, “Japanese Translation of the 
Sanskrit Text of Madhyamakakarika.” Tokyo: Taito Press, 1974, p. 51. 
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22. Kalupahana, p. 333. 

23. Murti, p. 19. 

24. Ibid., p. 17. 

25. Monier Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, p. 158b. 

26. Cf. note 17. 

27. Kalupahana, pp. 89-90. 

28. Inada, p. 114. karmaklesaksayanmoksa karmaklefa vikalpatah, te pra- 
paticatprapancastu Sinyatayam nirudhyate. (Karika-P, pp. 349-350) Cf. Kuma- 
rajiva’s rendition % HG RK, AZ ORI. HARRIE, A Bae. (CL, 
18:5, T.30.23c). 

29. MERMRETH. REVS ARK, RRA, BRB. 
ne EGE ERE, RAS AI, PRERBRH, MARR, 
BAW. BERRA, RMR, ANS. SRARAS, SRA, EG 
EE, BE, BARE. (T.25.298c—-299a). 

30. MARES, (ARM, i RRR. (T.25.297b). 

31. It is commonly maintained by all Buddhist schools that the empiri- 
cal world is formed via the assemblage of causes (pratyaya). The Yogacara 
School goes further by articulating a sophisticated theory of four causes to 
account for this issue. In this theory, the causes are divided into major 
cause, i.e., hetu-pratyaya and subsidiary causes, the latter of which are again 
specified as alambana-pratyaya, samanantara-pratyaya and adhipati-pratyaya. For 
details, cf. Dharmapala’s Vijtaptimatratastddhi-Ssastra (Ch’eng-wet-shth lun ROME 
ati), chap. 7, T.31.40a—4la. 

32. Inada, p. 152. sarvasamvyavaharamsca laukikan pratibadhase, yatpra- 
tityasamutpadaSinyatam pratibadhase. (Karika-P, p. 513) Cf. Kumarajiva’s 
rendition 2 BiH), MARSH, HDF HS, MORITA LK. (CL, 24:36, 
T.30.34b). 

33. Kinz: BABES, FARMS. Bama: BE, Bea. LE 
BE i eB — ne. te SIE 2B ak? (FHHI, chap. 10, T.33.805a). 

34. HEE BR — OYE A — ARN. EL OR, RIS, RRS. 
ADLER BE, RAK La. (MHCK, chap. 1, T.46.6a—b). 

35. The idea that the condition of liberation is identical to defilements— 
whether the latter be termed ignorance, delusive love, etc.—or that libera- 
tion is achieved without extirpating defilements appears so often in Chih-i’s 
works that one would tend to think that it is the major feature of Chih-i’s 
thought. This is particularly true with the MHCK, in which this idea is 
seen at least eighteen times: T.46.9a, llc, 14b, 21b, 47c, 49c, 56b, 82c, 
100b, 103b—c, 104c, 116b, 126c, 127a, 128c, 129a, 13la, 140b. 

36. BHF (FS) BRAM, MRS, MRA, RAE ARI ILE 
EL aS, RBM A, AG BE TERR. EB A 
£2. 7B AS Mm A 8. (WMCLS, chap. 4, T.38.612b). The term ¢e-tao 
che {438 % is very taoistic in tone. It seems to mean a person who has 
acquired or realized the Way. However, in view of the fact that the text 
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describes such a person in terms of being not obstructed by a wall, we 
understand him to be a person who has acquired the supernatural power of 
penetrating the wall without obstruction. 

37. BMH, CEMA. RREK, BAWA, BABR. RRRKEW 
RE, KREWE. ESSEHERBATEMN. SHA, BREE RAKE 
Bee th, BTA, EAS, fol ch 4 Hi HEP? (MHCK, chap. 4, 
T.46.47a). 

38. In this respect, Chih-li 497% (A.D. 960-1028), an outstanding fol- 
lower of Chih-i, goes even further by associating ‘‘the door to the Dharma” 
with the idea that Buddha Nature embraces evil (cf. Chapter IV, note 89) 
in order to form a sophisticated idea of “Evil Nature as the door to the 
Dharma’? (hsing-o fa-men Yt 323%: f'). In this idea, defilements are empha- 
sized as an important element to be practiced. Chih-li states: ““Defilements 
and the life-death cycle are the evils to be practiced. All of them are Evil 
Nature as the door to the Dharma. Therefore there is no need to extirpate 
and reverse them. However, the other masters do not know this Evil Na- 
ture; they consequently need to reverse the evil to the good, extirpate the 
evil and realize the good.” (Shih-pu-erh-men chih-yao ch’ao +-75—.PifR BB, 
T.46.707b) 

39. HA: SRAM EK, BH MARISA: SMASH ZA, 
FER IK, A RE, BER. BEG HZ A, Be TE IR, BEA BP He 
BE imi Hy A fe th. (WMCHS, chap. 5, T.38.550c—551a). 

40. BEA) eZ tt. (WMCLS, chap. 10, T.38.701a). 

41. T’ang, p. 1174. 

42. Me RARER, ATE TE, DRE, REE, BMA, BS 
A; WED RE AK, SEE RK, MAUR RD, ES. (MHCK, chap. 5, 
T.46.56b). 

43. RES, ERA WHA? MK, MAEK, MAE K TA, 
Bl kk. —MRE—, MAK AZRA (MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.83a). 

44, = AS eR BE KE. (MHCK, chap. 5, T.46.56b). 

45. With respect to the form of identification, Chih-li enumerates three 
types: combination of two things (erh-wu hsiang-he —%#A fz); mutual re- 
verse of the back and front (pei-mian hsiang-fan #§ i #8); and complete 
identification in and of the related matters (tang-t’i ch’iian-shth EHS ££). 
Chih-li regards the final type as the authentic identification. (Shih pu-erh- 
men chih-yao ch’ao, T.46.707b. For an explication of these three types of 
identification, cf. Tamura, pp. 121-122) Obviously, the first two types 
treat the matters as two separate things, while the third one treats the 
matters as two different states of the same thing. Chih-li certainly refers 
Chih-i’s identification in question to this third type. 

46. HAS, BERS. MATAR, MSAK wpa kt, RM EK 
S$, RAMA. BRAK, WHER. BOSH, RSS. BARR, Bae 
PR MAAK KW. Bie, SRERE. KRESS 
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th, (FHHI, chap. 5, T.33.743c—744a). In the text, hsing HE and shih 3& are 
enumerated to represent the opposite states of potency and actuality of 
entities, respectively. In view of this, we render hsing as “‘potency” rather 
than “nature,” the latter being the more common rendition of Asing. 

47. Again, there is a problem in the analogy, as remarked by Yuin-hua 
Jan in his comments on the draft of the present work: “The bamboo con- 
tains the potency of fire, yet when fire comes from the bamboo, the latter 
will be destroyed by fire. If this is the case, how could the impurity or 
defilement (i.e., bamboo) remain without extirpation?” His point is that 
when fire burns the bamboo, the latter will be destroyed and vanish com- 
pletely, while evil or defilement, when overturned by good, does not vanish 
completely. This is a discrepancy of which Chih-i was not aware. It should 
also be noted that the issue of good and evil carries a practical and soterio- 
logical sense, while the issue of fire and bamboo carries an ontological 
sense. As will be shown below, both evil and good have a common ground 
or origin, i.e., the mind. Because the mind never vanishes completely, both 
evil and good always have the opportunity to prevail. As for the bamboo 
and fire, a common ontological origin does not exist. Although Chih-i 
asserts that the mind embraces dharmas (see below) that may include fire 
and bamboo, the assertion is not in an ontological sense. That is, the mind 
does not produce fire and bamboo and so is not the ontological origin 
of them. There is no sign in Chih-i’s works that he is interested in any 
ontological issue. 

48. OEM EE RRL +R RL, AR LK? 
FBR TA CE, BCH — DRL ok, ca RHE, ROE. RRA, EE 
As =. (MHCK, chap. 9, T.46.131a). 

49. HBA REE, —b—O)>, UGE AR, 3 oe BE, —Wb— >, dn 
(i Re i . (MHCK, chap. 5, T.46.55c). 

50. 25 HERA, Bil fe BH ea ss BH. (MHCK, chap. 6, T.46.82c—83a). 

S1. eB HB, BUS 45 8H, OAR UK RK, SESH, APR, {A — ol BF BF 
#4. (MHCK, chap. 1, T.46.9b). 

52. In the Ssu-nien chu, for example, this idea is crystallized into a highly 
sophisticated compound concept titled “the mind of ignorance and Dharma 
Nature in one single moment” (i-nien wu-ming fa-hsing hsin — &. 4% BA YE 
fel»). Cf Ssu-nien chu, chap. 4, T.46.578a—c. This work, publicized 
under Chih-i’s name, was written by his followers. Cf. our Introduction. 

53. Gm MRA SM CS CMR... ERE RM ES 
i... BRE LS ZMR, RI AR, REE SIR, BOTS 
i A 8. (WMCHS, chap. 5, T.38.550a—b). At this point, we may re- 
mind ourselves that Chih-i has spoken of the Four Alternatives and its 
negative in terms of conceivability and inconceivability, respectively. Cf. 
Chpater V. 7 above. 

54, ESB ae, SEAT PUBS, 7S EDT. ANB SR RAS, TT A eR AST 
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HECK, MAESER SATE, MAARBER. EATS 
3658 th. (MHCK, chap. 9, T.46.127a). KB LAB, MRR RES, BE 
7S FB. (WMCLS, chap. 3, T.38.607a). It is interesting to note that in the 
former quotation, Chih-i paradoxically titles the liberation based on the 
idea of no-extirpation “inconceivable extirpation” (pu ssu-t tuan 7S FA BB ). 
“Extirpation” (tvan if) here simply means liberation. It should not be 
taken to mean the same as the “extirpation” in the idea of no-extirpation. 

55. ARASH, BMA, ARE), RARER. GARR, FE 
SSER, FSRERTRRRER, BBR. (WMCHS, chap. 5, 
T.38.550b). 

56. HE AMR, ME=BK, BAERAMB- BERK, RS RR 
th. AEN DE ARR, BNE BN, PAS APTS AER OR, BAS 
Fe ~ fi At th. (WMCHS, chap. 5, T.38.550b-c). 

57. FE: BAN BAM A AES BE eS, SBA HE AST TT A ME, {8 JE SR 
if A AL? SA: AAS RR, BT, 1 ET. WBA EO eS. AN) 
BHF Z)ARGAR Zz XK th. (WMCHS, chap. 5, T.38.550b). A few words 
about the word fang 4 in the statement that the tiny size of a mustard seed 
does not “undermine” the huge size of Sumeru Mountain. This word has 
two meanings: obstruct and undermine, as in fang-ai {i} and fang-hai 
tj, respectively. Accordingly, the statement may mean that the tiny 
mustard seed does not undermine the huge Sumeru Mountain, or that the 
tiny mustard seed does not obstruct the huge Sumeru Mountain. As will be 
seen below, this statement carries an inconceivable sense. It is manifest or 
conceivable that the tiny mustard seed does not obstruct the hugh Sumeru 
Mountain. Consequently, this statement should carry the first meaning: the 
tiny mustard seed does not undermine the huge Sumeru Mountain. In fact, 
the assertion that the Sumeru Mountain “enters into” the mustard seed, 
which Chih-i associates with the inconceivable nature (cf. note 55 above), 
entails the meaning that the tiny mustard seed “absorbs”’ the huge Sumeru 
Mountain and thus that the former “does not undermine” the latter. These 
arguments support our translation of fang as “undermine.” 

58. Chih-i has not explicitly specified that the Vimalakirtinirdesa-sitra 
pertains to the Common Doctrine. In his commentary to this sitra, the 
WMCLS, he speaks of it in terms of Fang-teng  % (Skt., Vaipulya), which 
in Chinese Buddhist circles represents a group of Mahayana sutras. (Chap. 
9, T.38.684a) Both Hurvitz and Tamura have also noted that Chih-i re- 
gards the VimalakirtinirdeSa-sitra as a Fang-teng stra. (Hurvitz, pp.224, 234; 
Tamura, p. 94) In addition, in the SCI, Chih-i enumerates the Mahayana 
sources expressive of the Common Doctrine, including the Fang-teng sutras. 
(Chap. 1, T.46.722a) The same enumeration is repeated in Chegwan’s 
TTSCI. Cf. T.46.778a. It is therefore certain that Chih-i relates the 
Vimalakirtinirdesa-sitra to the Common Doctrine in his classification, and 
that he takes it to be a Common Doctrine sitra. 
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59. Inada, p. 110; Karika-P, p. 327; CL, 17:27, T.30.23a—b. 

60. Inada, p. 112; Karika-P, p. 334; CL, 17:31, T.30.23c. 

61. Karika-P, pp. 326, 453; CL, 17:26, T.30.23a; 23:2, T.30.3la. 
62. T.30.23a; T.30.31a. 

63. Cf. Chapter IV. 3 above. 

64. Cf. Chapter IV above. 


Notes to Chapter Eight 


1. We are not in a position to deal with this proposition here. For a pro- 
found and extensive delineation of it, cf. Tsung-san Mou, Ts’ung Lu Hsiang- 
shan tao Liu Chi-shan $€ 4 & (1 i) BU 8¥ 4. Taiwan: Student Book Co. Ltd., 
1979. Cf. the first chapter, pp. 3-78 in particular. 

2. Inada, p. 115. nivrttamabhidhatavyam nivrtte cittagocare, anutpannaniruddha 
hi nirvdnamiva dharmata. (Karika-P, p. 364) Cf. Kumarajiva’s rendition # 
HA, OFT Ss abt, AT ER, RR AEM. (CL, 18:7, T.30.24a). 
UT EEE me EH HE WR. (T.30.25a). 

. Hurvitz, p. 271. 

. For instance, Satd, pp. 150, 186, 666. Swanson, pp. 8, 17, 155, etc. 

. Cf. Chap. VI. 4 above. 

. Cf. Chap. VI. 7 above. 

. Incidentally, Chih-li has asserted that the word “embrace” (chii 4.) 
by itself is capable of fully demonstrating the character of the T’ien-t’ai 
School. He also elaborates the implication of this word in connection with 
the concept of permanence. Cf. his Kuan-yin-ching hsiian-i-chi hui-pen ®3 = & 
Kad BA, chap. 2, Z.55.8la—b. “Embrace” and “permanence” here 
refer to the all-embracement of dharmas and ever-abidingness, respectively, 
which are two characteristics of the Buddha Nature or Middle Way- 
Buddha Nature. This reflects how a prominent T’ien-t’ai thinker in the 
later period understood the essential of the School founded by Chih-i. 
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